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Fleetwood ; ors The N.w Man of Feeling. By William Godwin. 
gvol, s2mo. Pp. 937. Philips. 1805. 


E were furry to find Mr. Godwin defcending from the higher 
and more dignified walks of literature, to engage again in 
the manufacture of novels. ‘This line of compofition, is, at pre- 
fent, fo degraded by the dulnefs or ftupidity of the fcribblers who deal 
init, that men of talents and fenfe regard it as difreputable. To 
this charge, we are ( nfible, there are many exceptions ; and, by thofe 
Who have read Mr. Godwin’s former works, it will readily be fup- 
pofed, that no production can come from his pen, without exhibiting 
unequivocal marks of a ftrong and vigorous mind; yet, this novel, 
we muft fay, has greatly difappointed us. It contains, undoubtedly, 
many fplendid paffages, which, in point of conception, as well as of 
expreflion, befpeak the hand of a matter, but, asa whole, it hardly 
nfes to mediocrity. ‘* One caution,” fays the author, * I have 
Particularly fought to exercife: not to repeat myfelf.” It is poflible, 
we think, that this very caution may have fettered his powers, and 
odftrufted his fuccefs. It is certain, that the prefene work will bear 
hOcomparifon with Caleb Williams; tor, thou-h the tendency and 
defign of that publication were mifchievous in the extreme, it yet dif- 
Played abilities of very high confideration. 
The ** New Man of Feeling” can fcarccly be faid to have any 
plot; and no intereft whatever is excited by the ftory till we arrive 
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338 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


at the laft volume. The two fis ft are filled with {trained declamation 
ona varicty of iubjects, and the general tone 1s ftronely bod 
a gloomy ima ination, which loves to dwe!l on the d {a 

currences ot lite. The conclufion is abiurd to the laft decrc. Tye 
au hor, indeed, confi ff-s in his preface, ‘* the inability [ «hb cn} he 
found to weave a cataftrophe fuch as he defired, our of the ordivar 
inciaents” to which he cviained hunfelf. If this was eally the cafe, 
Mr. Godwin muft be ;off {fd of lefs ingenuity than the world gives 
him creditior, Tne difficulty, we think, might have been eafily fur. 
mounted, and the abfurdity av ided. But to the cataitiophe we 
have a more ferious objection than even that of abfurdity. We ob. 


J & to it in a moral view, as will betully {tated in the proper place; 


at prefent, we ; roceed, in gene al, to obferve, that Mr. Godwin feems 
to have formed a moft erroneous opinion of his own performance, 
«© M iltitudes,” he fays, ** of reacers have themfelves paid through 
the very incidents [which] Ir late; but, for the moft part, no work 
has hitherto recorded them. If 1 have told them truly,” he conti. 
nues, ** [ have added fomewhiat to the {tock of books, which fhauld 
enable a rcclufe, fhut up in his clofet, to form an idea of what is 
p fliigin the world.” (Pret. ix. x.) * The following ftory,” he fays, 


‘an another place, ** confilts of ‘uch adventures, as, for the moft part 


have occurred to at leaft one half of the Englifhmen now exifting, 
who are of the fame rank of life as my hero.” (P. vii.) Now, we are 
deci edly f another mind, f rfome of thefe adventures are fuch, we 
are poifuaded, as never occurred to a human being; and the work, 
inttcad of teaching the reclufe to foim an idea of the world, will 
tend only to miflead him. = It is, indeed, itfelf, at leaft in appear 
ance, the work of a reclufe, who has ftudied the world in his own 
reveries, and not in the bufy haunts of men. Thetruth is, that the 
views of life and manners exhibited in thefe volumes, are, in various 
inftances, unnatural and falfe; while the fentiments and aétions af- 
cribed to the principal charaCter, are, in many cafes, not only extra 
vagant, but ridiculous. Our author, however, feems fuily convinced 
that his fketches are copied from real life, in proof of which, he 0d- 
ferves, as follows :—‘* Molt Englifhmen of the fame rank of life as 
my hero have teen at college, and fhared in college exceffes ; mot 
of them have afterwards run a certain gauntlet of diffipation; mot 
of them have married ; and, I am afraid, there are few of the married 
tribe, who have not, at fome time or other, had certain {mall under 
ftandings with their wives.” (P. viii.) This is al] very true, undoubt- 
edly, yet, it does not by any means, therefore follow, that thefe gen- 
tlemea have bad the fame adventures with Fleetwood. In cafes of 
this kind, the colouring is every thing, and our author’s piciures are 
greatly overcharged ; they are, befides, not unfrequently, fo diftorted, 
as to be abfolute caricatures. With regard to the language, though 
it is often energetic, and fometimes fublime, it is occationally mea% 
now and theniungrammatical, and, in places almolt innumerab'e, dil- 
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Godwin’s Fleetwood ; or, The New Mam of Feeling. 339 
not have looked for from awriter of Mr. Godwin’s education and 
taite. 

Mr. Godwin may think the obfervation hypercritical, but wecan- 
notheip br Ging to the tit/e of his book. We conceive it, indeed, 
tobe acapital mifnomer. By ** A Man of Feeling,” is generally 
underfivod a man of warm and active benevolence, whofe heart is 
exyuilitely fenfible to the d ftreffes of every being around him, and 
whole hand is ever ready, as tar as his influ:nce extends, to alleviate 
orrclievethem. This, we think, isthe common acceptation of the 
terms; and tq tbofe who have read (as almoft every perfon bas) Mac- 
kenzi:’s little work, that ac eptation has bsen rendered lirtle le:s than 
facr.d, by the force of ftrong affociation ; but, if the reader expects 
tofind any re‘ein>iance between Fleetwood and Harley, he will foon 
dicover his miltake, for thefe gentlemen are of families totally dif- 
tinét, and ae as unlike as two human creatures can well be. The 
formes, itis true, hasa fuperabuodance of feeling, but it is feeling of 
avery coniraétud kind, and confined to very fw objects. “ This 
man of fecling feels but for bimfelf.” In fhort, Fleetwood is a moft 
difguiting egotift, and one ot tne moft felfith characters which it is 
polible to conceive. ‘loevery thing which concerns himfelf, he is, 
indeed, all alive ; the moft tr fling inconvenience difconcerts and irri- 
tates him, but he bears, with the utmoft compofure and philofophy, 
fu'h unpleafant circumftances in the lot of others, as do not touch 
hisown comforts. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. G>dwin’s preface is of a fingu- 
Jar nature. Ic has fuggefted to us fone retl Qions. w ich we think 
ef importance, and we, therefore, tranfcribe it, with a requeft that 
our reavers will perufe :t with attention. 


« Certain perfons, who condefcend to make my fuppofed inconfiflencies 
the favourite ubye@t of their refearch, will perhaps remark, with exultation, 
on the refpeét expreiled in this work for mariage, and exclaim, It was not 
always thus! referring to the pages in which this fubject is treated in the 
Enquiry concerning Political Juitice, for the proof of their affertion. The 
aniwer (o this remark is exceed ngly fimple. The production referred to in 
it, the firit foundation of the author’s claim to public diftinAion and favour, 
was a treatife aiming to a'certain what new infitutions tn political fociety 
might be found more conducive to general happinefs, than thofe which at 
pre‘ent pievail. In the cour eof this difquifition, it was enquired, whether 
Marriage, as it ftands deicribed and fupported in the laws of England, 
might not with advantage, admit of certain modifications? Can any thing 
be more difiinet than fuch a propofilion on the one hand, and a recommen- 
dation on the other that each man for himfelf thould fuperfede and tram- 
ple upon the irftitutions of the country in which he lives? A thouland 
things might be found excellent and falutary, if brought into general prace 
tice, which would, in fome cafes, appear ridiculous, and in others, be 
atiended wiih tragical confequences, if prematurely aéted upon by a foli- 
lary individual. ‘Lhe author of Political Juftice, as appears again and 
agua, inthe pages of that work, isthe lait man in the world, to recom- 
Bead a pitiful attempt, by {cattered exainples, to renovate the face of fo- 
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ciety, inftead of endeavouring. by difcuflion and reafoning, to effe a grand 
and comprehenfive improvement in the fentiments of its members,” 


Among thofe who are thus magifterially admonifhed for havin 
made Mr, Godwin’s ** fuppofed incenfiftencies the favourite cbje& of 
their refearch,”’ it is not at all impoffible, we think, that we ourlelves 
may have the honeur of being comprehended. In his Life of Chay. 
cer, we certainly thought that we perceived good fymptoms of amend. 
ment in Mr, Godwin’s fentiments with refpeét to marriage, and we 
took the liberty to congratulate him on the change. Our remarks, 
however, on that occafion, proceeded from no impertinent delight 
which we took in huntong for Mr. Godwin’s inconfiftencies, but 
from the unaffeéted gratification which we felt on obferviny, as we 
fuppofed, a man, whofe talents we refpect, recovering from the pere 
nicious influence of prejudice and paradox. It feems, indeed, that we 
were greatly deceived, and that Mr. Godwin does not thank us for our 
praile. ‘Phe obvious intention of the foregoing paragraph is, to 
inform his lriends, that he has, in no refpeét, abjured his original prine 
c'ples, and that thofe have wronged him who have hinted at fuch an 
alteration in his creed. He is afratd, it wou!d appear, of lofing, in 
confequence of fuch an imputation, his * claim to public diftinétion 
and favour.” Mr. Godwin may, like many other men of genius, 
have indulged the bewitching dreams of ambition; he may have af- 
pired to the glorious deftiny of founding a fect, and of fo eftablithing 
a wide and permanent dominion over the minds of men. Of all the 
objects of ambition, this, perhaps, is the moit fafcinating ; and we 
well remember to have heard, fome years ago, a very warm admirer 
of Mr, Godwin atiert, that his incomparable writings muft infallie 
bly, in time, have fuc!) an effect; butif either he or his admirers ex- 
pect that this diftinguifhed honour is to be derived from the * Enqui- 
ry concerning Political Juftice,’’ we are convinced that their hopes 
are rather too fanguine. ‘The principles of that work have become 
unfafhionable, and they are not likely, we conceive, to be foon revi 
ved. They were not, in truth, calculated for taking a Jafting hold on 
the grave good fenfe of Britons, and, accordingly, the book has funk 
into oblivion, from which all its acutenefs and ingenuity have been 
unable to preferve it. Mr. Godwin, notwithftanding, we really 
think, has talents which qualify him both to merit and to obtain 
«© public favour and diftinétion ;”’ but, if thefe be his aim, he mutt 
renounce the maxims which he formerly maintained in his Political 
Juftice ; he mult exert himfelf to ftrengthen, inftead of dilfolving, 
the obligations which hold fociety together. 

With refpe&t to his former notions of marriage, we fhould, céf 
tainly, never have thought of recalling themto the minds of ourrea 
ders, if he had not himfelf, in this curious paflage, taken pains to 1M 
form us, that he ftill confiders them as juft and corre. He inqut 

red, he fays, whether marriage, ‘* as it ftands defcribed and fup- 
pre in the Jaws of England,” might not be modified to adyantag* 


r. Godwin, we underftand, was bred adivine. From an author * 
i 
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that character, when treati:g of a tubje ct which occupies fo confpi- 
cuous a place in the wrtings of the New Tettament, fome regard, 
we think, was due ‘to the Jaws of Chrifl. We thall not, however, 
refs this contfideration; but, certainly, Mr. Godwin mult be jetting, 
when he pretends that, in his propoicd modifications of marriage, he 
had any regardto the Jaws, we do not fay of England, but of any civi- 
lized fociety. ‘° So long,” fays the authcur of Political Juttice, ** as 
] feck to engrofs one woman to my felf, andto prohybit my neighbour 
from proving his /uperior defert, J am guilty of the moft odious of all 
monopolies.”” «What tpecies of defert tne author wifhed to eitablith 
asthe criterion of victory in this interefting diipute, we atternpt not 
to conjecture, but how he conceived fuch an intercour'e between the 


fexes, as is here contended for, to bk, In any fenle, @ modification of 


marriage, is a problem which we are whoily unable to folve. Such an 
intercourfe, however, it is very clear, is one of thofe ** grand and 
compreheniive improvement,” which were the objects of our au- 
thor’s ** difcuffions and reafonings,” and by which he endeavoured, 
ona great and extenfive fcale, ** to renovate the face of fociety,”’ 

Mr. Godwin, indeed, is tor no piddling work, he will either have 
a general renovation or none, Common moralifts confider it as a 
great point gained, when they are able to reclaim even a few indivi- 
duals, but our author fies at higher game; he is tar from pr opofing 
that ** each man, for himfelf, {hould tuperfede and trample upon the 
inftitutions of the country in which he lives.” Were this aflertion to 
be literally and ftri@!y taken, we, for our part, fhould only be tempted 
to ay, that our ingen ous author was the better entitled to the execra- 
tion of the public. For nothing, furely, can be more deferving of ex- 
ecration, than the efforts of him who labours, on fvftematic princi- 
ples, to introduce univerfal profizacy Burt the truth is, that Mr, 
Godwin has here thought proper to take the benefit of a lictle jefuiti- 
eal evafion, and to indulge himfelf in language which he has not the beft 
title in the world to ule. He has told us himfelf, in another of his 
works, called, ‘* Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman,” that, at one time, he condefcended to act on lefs elevated 
Views, and to recommend, dy his own example, (the molt powerful, 
they fay, of all recommendations) the very conduct which he here 
afirms, that he would be ** the laft man in the world to recommend.” 
He was fortunate enough to meet with a kindred foul, as zealous as 
himfelf for renovating the face of frciety, and they were naurally at- 
tracted to one another. But ** we did not” fays Mr. Godwin, with 
dignified brevity—** Wr pip Not MARRY.” We fhall be very 
Careful not to {peak of this conduct, as ‘* @ pitiful attempt,” for, 
when two diftinguifhed philofophers of diff-rent texes, the one anen- 
thuftaft for the ** Rights of Man,” and the other an enthutiaft for 
the ‘“* Rights of Woman,” come together on any terms, it is, @ 
prior:, abundantly plain, that there can be nothing pitiful about them, 
Moft perfor.s, we believe, indeed, will be ready to al ow that this 
iluftrious pair moft notorioufly ‘* fuperieded and trampled upon the 
inftitutions of the country in which they lived,” and to one of them, 
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342 , ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


at leaft, the practice was not new. But it is not chiefly for the fake 
of c mmeuting on paft tranfactions, that che circumftance is brouvht 
to the reader’s recollection ; the flimfy and unfubftantiai cete ce, 
which Mr, Godwin has advanced of his confiftency on the fuoje& of 
m rriage, has indeed, unavoidably, fuggetted them to our r mem- 
brance, and we may be permitted to expre{s our regret, that even phi- 
lofophers are not always fuperior to the common wiakneflis of nu. 
manity ; their practice, it would feem, is not always exadtly in har. 
mony with their principles, and Mr. Godwin, with mof*t other men, 
may fay, 





—¥‘* Video meliora proboque, 
‘¢ Deteriora fequor.” 


We are now, however, fuffic iently convinced of our former egre- 
gious want of penetration. We are convinced, that Mr. Gouwin 
entertains as little re(pect for marriage, as ever he did, at any time of 
his life ; but it may, perhaps, be admitted as fome excule for our 
miftake, that his late language on the fubject tended to m'flead ws, 
and we have the melancholy fat.sfaGtion to know that we hve not 
been the only dupes to that language. ‘* Godwin, once,”’ favs a late 
ingenious author, ‘* talked and wrote loofely of marriage, buc even 
Godwin has recanted” ‘This preface will prove to the jearned wri- 
ter, the danger of trufting implicitly to appearances, even tie mot 
fair. There is, indeed, in the Memoirs of Mary Wollcftone: raft, a 
paflage which may fatisfy every reader, that a mind fo {piritual as 
that of Mr. Godwin can never be reconciled to the vulyar and 
Shocking ceremony of marriage. The paflage is remarkable, and 
therefore we infert it :-— 


“ It is difficult to recommend any thing to indifcriminate adoption, con. 
trary to the eftablifhed rules and prejudices of mankind; but certainly no 
thing can be fo ridiculous upon the tace of it, or fo contrary to the genuine 
march of sentiment, as to cequire the overflowing of the foul to wait ujon a cere 
mony, and that which, wherever delicacy and imaginati n exits, is of all 
things moft facredly private, fo dow a trumpet before it, and torecord the moment 
eoben it has avvived at itsclimax.” 


In the fame publication Mr. Godwin favours us with fome in- 
formation which fhews mariiage to be no lefs d:fgraceful, than itis 
indelicate. The pofiiion will make fome of our readers ftare, but 
Mr. Godwin has clearly ettablithed the truth of it. After living 
fome time under no other laws, but thofe ‘© which love has made,” 
he and his fweet partner thought it right to comply with the * intti- 
tutions of the country in which they lived.” «+ Mary and mylelf,” 
he fays, ** fuppofed that our marriage would place her upon a lure 
footing in .be calendar of polifhed fociety.” But, wonderful to tell! ithad 
acontiary effect, ** While the was, and conftantly profefled to be, 
unmarried mother, fhe was fit fociety tor the fqueamifh and the formal. 
The moment fhe acknowledged herfelf a wife, and that by a mar 


age perhaps unexceptionable, the caie was altered.” The ladfs 
thoughs 
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though, to ufe hcr hufband’s language, ‘* the firme!t champion, and, 
as{ ftrongly fufvect, the greateft ornament her fex ever had to boaft,” 


343 


was avoided 5 he confoled nimtelf, however, by obf.rvii g, that ** it 
wasonly the fupporters and the fubjcéts of the unprincipled manners 
of acourt that fhe loft.” With all due deference to M:. Godwin, 
we fu'p.<t that this contempt is mere puiful aff clation ; he was evi- 
dently hurt that a marriage with a perfon to important as bimfclf 
was net fufficient to wipe off every former {tain trom the obj: ct of his 
choice, and he modeiily feeks to evacuate his fpleen at the expence 
of tre moft exémplary, as well as moft exalted, coupie in the king- 
dom. In this, we conceive, there is not much wifuom ; the morals 
oj tie pret ere not, indecd, fo correct as they ouvht to be. But the 
treatment which Mrs. Godwin received is a pr of that they are not 
yet totel'y cor upt. The ladies, of whom Mr. Godwin complains, 
admitted the f-ciety of Mary Wolleftonecraft, fo Jong as they 
thug:t her the wife of Mr. Imlay, but when, by her marriage 
win another man, it was evident that fhe had lived with that gentle 
man in the capacity of @ miffrefs, they withdrew their counenance, 
an't.cir conduét does them honour. Fiom Mr. Godwin’s own re- 
prefentat'on of this woman, itis plain that fhe was an abandoned iber- 
tim—A LIBERTINE SYSTEMATICALLY AND ON PRINCIPLE, with 
whom no modeft woman could repuiably affociate. No wonder, 
therefore, that even her unexceptionable marriage could not wath her 
clean, 

On the whole we fhall give Mr. Godwin credit for his prefent pro- 
felions with regard to marriage, unlefshe fhall think fit, publicly, to 
retract them. H's expreffions of refpect for that facred inftitution 
we fhal! confider as fo many involuntary facrifices, on his part, to the 
prejudices of his country; as fo many vile fetters tyrannically impo- 
fed by the unnatural and diftempered {tate of fociety, which compels 
an enlightened and ingenuous mind, to fpeak, with reverence, of that 
Wich it abhors. His real opinion feems to be, that marriage is ne- 
cellarily deftru@tive of happinefs; and to inculcate this notion ape 
Pears to be the direct defign of the ftrange cataftrophe which con- 
chides his performance. Fleetwood, molt unreafonably jealous of 
his wife, is hurried by his villainous kinfman Gifford out of the king- 
don, Gifford Jeaves him on the continent, and returns, by his con 
fent, to profecute a divorce. Thouch the lady’s character is inno- 
Cence iifelf, yet Gifford fucceeds, and the marriage is diflolved by an 
act of the legiflature. Gofford afterwards endeavours to affaffinate 
Feetwood, in the neighbourhood of Paris, and ends bis courfe 0. the 
gibbet. But Fleetwood and his Mary are again reconciled, and go 
together precifely as if no divorce had taken place. Mr. Go win, 
indee!, pretends, as we have feen, that he wes not able to manage the 
Cataftrophe. But where was the difficulty of contriving tha: Gif- 
ford’s knavery fhould be deteSted in time, and the proceedings ftopped 
before the act had paffed? When the parties meet at the end<t the 


Work, the «* Man of Feeling” exclaims, ** J never till now was 
Zt fenfible 
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fenfible of half the merits of my wife!” He forgot that fhe was no 
longer his wife, and that his child was @ bofiard. Yet in this fitua. 
tion, which was fo eafily avoided, our author leaves them ; for ng 
other purpofe that we can conceive, except that of fuggelting tha 
the happinefs which Fleecwoed never found in the ftate of marriay, 
he cannot mifs, though living with the viry fame woman, when del 
vered from its oppreflive yoke. 

Fleetwood is his own hiftorian. His father was a re{pectable gen. 
tleman, who had retired from bufinefs, to aroiwiantic fituation in Me. 
rionethfhire near the foot of Cader Idris. Here Fleetwood op. 
tracted a {trong predilection for the wild beauties of natuie, and a 
kind of morbid fenfibility, which led him to delight: in flitude, and 
to dread the noify buftle of the world. His father loved him, aad 
was veryindulgent. ‘* I was,” he fays himfelf, ‘* a fpoil'd child, 
I had been little ufed to contradiction, and felt like a tender flower of 
the garden, which the blaft of the eaft wind nips, and imprefies us 
with the tokens of a fure decay.” (1. 4.) 

Our hero had a tutor, who wasa worthy man, but we are carefully 
informed that he was not aclergyman. ‘* He did not,” fays his 
pupil, “* fhackle my mind with complex and unintelligible creeds, wr 
did he exhibit that monaftic coidnefs and fquarencfs of character 
which #5 [are] tco frequently the refult of clerical celibacy.” (P. 11) 
He was deeply read in Plato, and thought himfelf a per, bur his 
fcholar had no reverence for his underftanding. The young gentl- 
man was abundantly vain, and the father did not always refrain tom 
ridiculing the weakneis of his fon’s inftru€ter, who loved, we are toid, 
to hear himfelt talk, and ** whofe exhortations and explanations 
were as long as the homilies of Archbifhop Cranmer.’ (P, 38.) From 
the tirefome lectures of this profing Mentor our hero was relieved dy 
removing to Oxford, where ‘*‘ all that he experienced for fome weeks 
was pain.” ‘To thofe who know the elegance and iplencour of the 
place the following information will fufficiently explain the pecusar 
texture of our young ftudent’s mind; — 7 


’ 
.* 


« My father’s houfe had been built in a ftyle of antique magnificence, 
The apartments were fpacious, the galleries long and wide, and the hallo 
which I was accuftomed to walk, in unfavourable weather, was of ample 
dimenfions. The rooms appropriated to my ufe at Oxtord, appeared come 
paratively narrow, fqualid, and unwholefome. My very foul qvas cabined 
them. There were {pacious buildings in Oxford: the re were open and 
cheerful walks ; but how contralied with thofe to which | had been accul 
tomed ! There [ exnatiated free ; [ fiossessed them alou : Nalure was m9 
friend, and my foul familiarly difcourled with her, unbroken im upon by the 
intrufion of the vulgar and profane. Here I had no ereep and heave 
formed retreat, in which I could hide myfelf; mv sath wa: . d hy boys5 
was elbowed by gownmen; their vulgar gabble and light lauchter betet my 
ears, and waked uh curses im my soul. J} could purlue no train of thought; 
the cherifhed vifions of my former years were broken end {cattered 04 
thouland fragments, J know that there are men who could purfue an A 
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‘wided occupation of thought amidii all the confution of Babel, but m 
iv } s y 


habits had not fitted me for this. [had had no d)ficultres to ltruggle with, 
and 1 was prepared to furmount none.” (Pp, 48, 49.) 


Our hero, however, very foon became a very different man. Not- 
withftanding the native elevation «f his foul, it was quickly degraded 
by the company that he kept. He became a member ot a diffipated club, 
and was acknowledged for ** an accompl:fhed pickle.” He learned 
to {wallow his glafs freely, and to de‘pife tne charater of a flincher. 
He ftored his memory with convivi'l and licentious fongs, which he 
fung in a manner that caufed the wa!ls of the fupper room to echo 
wih tnunders of applaute. This appears, indeed, to have ben neaily 
allthat he learned ac Oxford, and Mr. G dwin fecms to be of opi- 
nion that there is little elie to be learned there. The acquifition of 
knowledge, or the pleafure of ftudy, is hardly mentioned ; but Flect- 
wood informs us, that he never could ariive at any dittinction in the 
biilliant feat of ** guizzing a frefhman.”” This, our auth r, undoubt- 
edly, muft fuppofe to be the very higheft accomp! fhment which a 
refidence at Oxford or Cambridge can confer; for he has dedicated a 
chapter of eight and thirty pages to a frol c of this kind, which ter- 
minates in fuicide, The tale is well told, and very highly wrought, 
but we mult take the liberty to tell Mr. Godwin, that however heart- 
ily he may hate eftablifhments, and wifh to difcredit them in the 
eyes of the world, he fhould yet, in his account of them, pay fome 
{mall regard to probability and truth. We know both the Univerficies 
well, much better, we prefume, than Mr. Gcdwin does, aad we will 
venture to affirm, that fucha fcene as he ceferibes never yt took 
place fince the foundation of either. A young man, named Withers, 
arrives from the country, an excellent fcholar, but ignorant of the 
world, uncouth in his appearance, and unpolifhed in his manners. 
Withers isa poet, and has written a tragedy onthe cleanfiag, by 
Hercules, of the Auzean Sta'le. ‘Thistra edy he is prevailed with 
to recite to Fleetwood and his mifchievous fiieads. ‘The figure of 
the poet, combined with the ludicrous nature vf the fubje@, occalions 
irrefiftible merriment and laughter. The modeft young man is df. 
concerted, but he is plied with wine, and encouraged, by repeated 
apolovies, to proceed. At laft, he is carried ** through the ffreets” to 
his chambers, ina {tate of complete intoxication, ‘* with fhouts and 
Yociferations, and uproar, enough to awake [n] the dead.” (P. 82.) 

Is Mr. Godwin really fo ignorant of Oxford, as not to know that 
no fuch riot as this could take place, without inftant inquiry, and ex- 
emplary punifhment ? But, the ‘ Quizzers” are yet far from having 
done with poor Withers. Next day ne is fummoned before the Maf- 
ter, who is reprefented by a puppet, and receives a fevere reproof, 
from the mouth of a noted ventriloquift, belonging to the gang. He 
defends himfelf with fpirit, but his anfwers are conftrued into info- 
lence, and fentence is pronounced of ruftication: fora month. The 


-fequel we fhall give in our author’s words ;— 
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« Withers felt indignant at this cenfure, and was going te remonflrate 
but was prevailed on by thole who ftood near himto fubmit. He, however, 
threw his gown to the floor with fome refentment, and could not refrain 
exprefling, in three or four words, fome contempt for fuch trappings, and 
the privileges annexed to them. At this moment, to his utter altoui iment 
and confufion, the figure lified up its hand, asif in thejatention of ft ikip 
him. Thisindignity put Withers beyond all! patience, and worked him into 
a momentary inianity; he flew at the mafter, and pofitively began to cuf 
the image with violence; the machine was unable to refifi this (pecies of 
rudeneis, and actually fell in pieces about the ears of its affailant. The 
candles were extinguilhed, and the room left in utter darknefs ; and, at the 
Jame moment, a long, obilreperous, and deafening peal of laughter burt 
out from every perfon inthe alfembly.” (Pp. 90, 91.) 


Such wanton and accumulated infu'ts quite broke the ingenuous 
fpirit of Withers, who foon became permanently infane, and dr wned 
himfelf inthe [fis. It muft, indeed, be acknowlk dy: d. as Ficetwood 
obferves, ‘* that ihis was no flattering induction of an innocent and 
artle{s ruftic intoa great Univerlity.” (P. 93.) And when our author 
fhall have pioduced an authenticated inftance of any fuch indu@ion, 
we fhall allow his ftory fome merit. Among fuch numbers of youths 
as are colle&ted together in our Univerfities, there muft always be 
examples of diffipation and vice; but this is one of Mr. Godwin’s 
fancy pictures, which bears no refemblance to the pretended original. 

Our hero having left the Univerfity, fet out, at the age of twenty, 
to vifit the continent. He was particularly recommended to a gen- 
tleman of Switzerland, of the name of Ruffignv, an old and much 
valued friend of his father; but he loitered at Paris, where he re- 
newed his acquaintance with Sir Charles Gleed, who had been his 
fellow-ftudent at Oxford. Sir Charles, whofe underftanding was 
flow, but whofe « form, at leaft, to an ignorant obferver, {cenied ex- 
preflive,”” we are told, ‘* of animal force,” (p. 115.) was a favourite 
with the ladies, or, as the French exprefs it, un oler a bonnes for- 
tunes. Flectwood, who never could bear to be outdone in any kind 
of purfuit, determined likewife to be un homme a bonnes fortunes, and 
in carrying this refolution into effe&t, Sir Charles was ufeful to him. 
Our hero was known by the name of the handfome Englifbman, and 
the manners of the capital were favourable to his fuccefs. 

The object of his firft particular attachment was a certain Mar- 
chione's, who was, indeed, avery extraordinary charaéter. ‘* Her 
mind greatly refembled in its conftitution the fleek and flippery eel; it 
was never at reft, and, when I thought I poflefled it molt fecurely, 
it efcaped me with the rapidity of lightning. No ftrength could de- 
tain it, no ftratagem could holdit ; no fobriety and ferioufnefs of ex- 
poftulation could fix it to any contiftency of fyftem.” (P. 128.) We 
fhall copy one or two additional features, which we think, never met 
in any other perfon. 


« One paffion which eminently diftinguifhed the Marchionefs, was the 


perpetual delire of doing fomething that should excite notice and aap 
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gent. Ifin the privacy of the sée @ réte the was not feldom in a fingular 
ogre provoking, in public and in fociety {he was, if polfible, {till worse. 
The human being who is perpetually ftimulated with the with to do what 
extra tdinary, will al:yott infallibly be often led into what is abfu d, ine 
dicate, and unbecoming. 7 is incredible what excesses of this sort the Marchie- 
ws committed. Her paihon feemed particularly to prompt her to the bola, 
tne iti repid, and the mafeuline, An im pudent and Amazontan Slave, a 
yack of the whip, a slap on the back, a loud and unexpected accost that made the 
karer start again, were expedients frequently employed by her to excite the 
admiration of thote with whom the aiiociated. in the theatre fhe would 
tik louder than the performers; in a dance, by fome ridiculous caprice, ihe 
would put out tho'e with whom ihe was engaged; the was never fatisfied 
unlefs the obiervation of all eyes were turned on her.” (Pp. 130, 131.) 


This is very {trong painting, it mult be allowed ; and the p Cure, 
wethink, is not very amiable. Yet we are prefently told that ‘*in 
her eye was combived a feminine foftnefs with vivacity and fire 3” nay 
that *‘ every thing fhe did was done with an tafe and elecance that 
dazzied the beholters.”” How thefe things are to b: reconcled 
weknow not. But ic is evident tnat a lady of this reakith temper 
muft have put her admuirer’s patience to the teft. Our /entimental 
lwer was, in truth, tormented with very anxious dvubis. ** \Jne 
ueftion,” he fays, ** continually haunted my thoughts. This woman 
fofrivolous, f fickle, founcertain, could fhe love?” (P. 135.) Thequef- 
tion was, furely, that of a fimpleton. What fort of love was he en- 
titled to demand, or filly enough to expe&t? At laft, by the means of Sir 
Charles Gleed, he makes a «readful difcovery ; it is amufing to pe- 


rule his ravings on the occafion, 


“It was not,” he fays, “ till Sir Charles had given me evidences amount- 
ing to demonfiration, that I coniented to part witha delufion which had 
been fo delightful to my mind, That the Marchionefs, whom 1 had fo 
entirely loved, in whofe partiality I had fo much prided myfelf, whofe (mall- 
efi errors had afflicted me as {pots upon the lultre of her qualities, thould be 
awoman of abandoned character, difengaged {rom all retirunts of decency 
and fhame; that when [ thought I potletied her whole, I really divided her 
fivours with every comer,—a mufic-mafier—an artizan—a valet ;—it is um- 
poflible to expre!s how (udden and terrible a revolution this diicovery pro- 
duced within me!” (P. 145.) 


This is no bad fpecimen of that kind of feeling by which Fleetwood 


was diftinguifhed. But, certainly, his diftre/s, inft-ad of calling forth. 


our fympathy or pity, excites no emotions but thofe of ridicule and 
contempt. He had gloried in corrupting the principles, and obtain- 
ing a triumph over the virtue, of another man’s wife; but he is fhocked 
to find her ‘* @ woman of abandoned charaéler, difengaged from all re- 
firaints of decency and fhame!” WHow abfurd, and contradi@ory to 
common fenile! What elfe could fhe be, when he himielf had made 
her fuch ? And what but intolerable vanity could make him, even for 
a moment, fuppofe that fhe would refufe to others what fhe had 


granted tohim? This paffion might, indeed, be feverely mortified 
when 
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when he faw himfe!f ranked with ** a mufic-mefler, Qn a iizen, a Uae 
fet.” But his vanity was unreafonable, and his indignation unde. 
ferved. ‘* Il n’y aque le premier pas qui coute.”” The Marchio. 
nefs only practifed the lejons which he taught her, and purfued the 
courfe which is natural to a woman who has once leit the paths of 
honour and of duty. 

But Fieetwood fouzht to confole himfelf with a new miftrefs. The 
Counrefs of B. prefented herielf to him at the critical moment. This 
lady was of a different temper from the Marchionefs. She * had no 
atom of the rettleffnefs of her rival: a fort of voluptuous indolence 
continually attended her. She appeared born only to feei.”’ In thor 
the Countefs was a perfe& fenfualift. Der paffion ‘* was rather an 
abftract propenfity than the preference of an individual. A freth and 
agreeable complexion, a fparkling eye, a wel!-turned Jeg, a grace in 
dancing or in performing the manceuvres ot gallantry, were clams 
that fhe was never known to refift.”’ She had, however, a creat predilec. 
tion tor novelty. ** Tothis the CountefsdeB. paid the ftricteft attention; 
and where there was any uncertainty in the comparifon of perfonal ad. 
vantages or polite accomplifhments, the lateft pretender was {ure to car. 
ry the day.” (P. 153.) Now all this was juft exa@tly as it fhould be. 
The Countefs de B. thoroughly knew her trade, and acted with. the 
moft laudable confiftency: but our perverfe booby of a hero could 
not fee this; and, becaufe he was, a fecond time, difappointed in his 
expectations of finding fidelity and honour among the wh s of Pa- 
ris, he haftens to bury his forrows armong the mountains of Switzer- 
land. We thal] here again tranfcribe his own account of his feelings. 





** The difirefs [which] I fuffered from the inconftancy of the Countels 
de B. was again inexpreflibly acute ; it taught me to abhor and revile ber lex; 
it in'pired me with acontempt of human pleafures; I felt like the perlonage of 
a fairy-tale [which] I-have fomewhere read, who, after being del ghted 
with the magnificence ofa feeming palace, and the beauty of its fair inha- 
bitants, fuddenly fees the delufion vanish; the palace is converted into a 
charnel-hou‘e, and what he thought its beautiful tenants are feen to be the 
moit withered and loathfome hags that ever thocked the eyes of a mortal. 
My foul was in tumults, [-loathed exifience and the fight of day; and my 
felf-love was inexpretlibly thocked to think that I could have fuffered fo gro!s 
a delufion, I fled trom Paris, and fought the craggy and inho{pitab!e A!ps. 
The mott frightfal fcenes alone had power to pleafe, and produced in me a 
kind of malicious and defperate fentiment of {atisfaction.” (Pp, 158, 159.) 


Before we accompany Fleetwood farther, we fhall copy a few of his 
refictions on the life which he had led at Paris. Were it not for Mr. 
Godwin’s intimation in his preface, we fhould confider thofe r flections 
as an honourable teftimony that he deems the duties of the married ftate 
the foundstion of man’s prime happtne({s in fociety, and, of courfe, 
the moft facred of al! focial obligations. Yer, compelled as we afe, 
with fincere regret, to admit a very diiferent opinion of his fentiments, 
we {till copy the reflections, which are founded in eternal trath, and 
will make their way, with irrefiftible force, to every virtuous heart. 
« Tha 
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« | had loved,” fays Fleetwood, “ but I had not loved innécence. I had 
pot loved the chalie > {im} plicity of the female character: my affections had 
got gone forth toward any obje t which might retine and elevate my foul, 
which might free me from the linpurities ; had contracted among the de- 
tucheries of the univertity, retiore me to peace with mvytelf, and prepare 
ne to act an honourable part on the theatre of tociety. Untortunately, my 
initiation had been in the polluted tracts of adulterous commerce ; my min d 
lad been acted upon with vehemence, but not improved. What true ‘ym pa 
thy and affection can ari‘e between pertons of ig fexes, when the bafis 
yon which their intimacy is founded is crime? When all decorum and 
chara€ter are trampled under foot, and nothing is aimed at but licentious 
kalure, at the expence of all our beft duties, and ail that is uly honour- 
adlein humanlife?” (Pp. 163, 164.) 

We now approach the habitation of Rufhizny, which was fituated in 
“the valley of Urturen, near the foot of Mount St. Gothard. The 
mad to it lay through a wood of tall and venerable trees ;” though 
we ftrongly fuf; pect that no fuch wood ever grew ir. that valley. Our 
hero was molt siadls wale ned by the old man, who, though he 
talked with his gueit ona variety of fubjccts, did not mention the 
name of his formes triend; Fleetwood was greatly fu:prized at this ; 
but the enigma was foon folved .Thie fecond day after his arrival, Rut- 
igny conduéted him on a little tour to the Lake of Uri: a lake which, 
we believe, has no exiitence. on the borders of this lake ftands a 
little chapel, at the fpot where Tel! regained the fhore, having efcaped 
from the fetters of the fanguinary Gefler. ‘This {cene had been pur- 
polely felected by Rufiigny for informing Fleetwood of his father’s 
death ; and our readers will allow that it was judi doully chofen. 


¥ 


“ After having,” faysour hero, “ bafily employed ourfelves in difcovering 
tnd examining the various memor: abl: : objects which occurred in our route, we 
now pafled quietly and filentls " long the lake; : it wi gn Sean \d narrow water, 
about nine miles in length, and {kirte sd on both fides with rocks uncom: nonly 

wildand romantic, fome perpendicular, {ome firetching over ow he ads, and in- 
lercepting the view of the upper {ky, andc lothed, for the moft part, w ith fu 
tells of beech and pine, that extended themfelves down to the ve ry e& lve of 
the water; the lake was {mooth as ¢ hryft tal, an id the. arching precipices th at 
inclofed it gave a peculiar folemnity ‘to the gr! ovum : as we pat! led near the 
chapel of Tell the bell happened to tol! fo: th, as if for a funeral ; the found 
was full, the effeét melancholy ; each reve ‘rberatjon of the met: al was pro- 
longed among the echoes of the rocks; this continued for about fificen mi- 


hutes and then ceafed.” (Pp. 185, 1$0.) 


This is a very good and egies defcription $ it gives, what is 
frequently not to be had from the daubing of ou: ‘ordinary icribblers 
ofnovels, a clear, diftinét, and inte lligible picture. “he melanchol 
hews thus folemnly communicated had the proper effec on Fleet- 
wood’s mind ; he felt as a dutiful and affectionate fon will always feel 
on fuch an oceafion, and he chid himielf feverely for the manner in 
which he had been employed while his father was expiring. It now 


kecame neceflary to revifit England, to which, to F leetwood’s extreme 
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fur, rize, Ruffigny offered to accompany him. On their journey Ruf- 
figny explains his connection with Fieetwood’s tamily, and details at 
large his previous adventur-s, which, however ftriking and wel! re- 
lated, are more romantic than probable, 

Ruffizny, when a caild, was, by the death of both his parents, left 
under the care of a paternal uncle. This man refolved to appropri 
ate to himé«lf his nephew’s eftate ; he was not villain enough to take 
the boy’s life; but he formed a pian for breeding him in a lituas 
ation of wean obfcurity, from which he fhould. never be able to 
emerge. He carried the child to Lyons, where he left him to be edu. 
cated a ‘filk- weaver, having firlt addreffed him in this terrific {peech. 


** You have obferved, that fince I came to this city, I have called myfelf 
Mr. Monchard, that is to be your name; you are to be called Willium 
Mouchard ; you are a native of Bellinzone: that is the fiory I thal tell of 
you, and that you. are to uphold. There are many things that a child of 
your years cannot comprehend; you do not know what is good for you, 
and muft trult to the better difcernment of your elders. This I have to tell 
you; you muft never on any account mention my rea! name or your own; 
you muft never mention the C:nton of Uri, or any of the mountains and 
valleys among which you have been brought up; you mult never write to 
me, or any creature in Switzerland; you maft never make any enquiries, 
or give the leali fign that you are alive ; I fhall have my eyes on you; I 
fha!l provide generoufly tor your fupport; and when [ plceafe, fhall write 
to you, or come my.el! to ice how youare going on: upon this point, boy, 
I mutt deal plainly with you. All my attention is directed to your welfare, 
and [ have only this injun@ion to give you. Upon your oblervance of it 
depends every thing that is dear fo you. The moment you break it in the 
minute(t particle, the moff terrible misfortunes will inftantly overwhelm you. 


I cannot tell you what they ave; they are to g eat that your underftandin 
) J y 6 ? ‘ g 
would be wholly unable to compreliend them. But be (ure of this, all I do 


is for your own advantage. When you lea/t expect it, you will ‘ee that it is 
fo.. Remember and tremble! I put the happinels of your whole life into 
your own difpo/al.” 

That any human being fhculd be fuch a fuol as to hope that the 
injunctions would be obeyed, is fufficiently unlikely. ‘1 hey were, 
however, obeyed implicitly ; and the reader’s feelings are cruclly hurt 
at finding that this unnatural uncle, after fully fueceeding in robbing his 
nephew, efcapes allpunifhment. This violation of juftice is a grie- 
vous blot in our author’s ftory. Poor Ruffigny is fet to work in the 
filk mills, of which the milery is defcribed, and, as we believe, with a 
very faithful pencil. But the healthful vivacity of childhoed fup- 
ported him; and Sunday was to him a day of rapture. He deter~ 
Mined to elope, but whither could he go? His native country was 
barred againft{ him. ‘* There refided his uncle, that malignant de- 
mon, the recollection of whom haunted his thoughts, waking and 
flecping.” (P. 268.) In this difficulty, he formed a fcheme which is 
fo much above the capacity of a child of eight years of age, that we 
Jook upon it as the moft unnatural part of Mr. Godwin’s whole nary 
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His projet was to go to Verfailles, and throw himfelf at the feet 
of the king. The fuvereign of France had always been the favourite 
of the people of Switzerland; and Ruffizny had liftened to the popu. 
Jar tales concerning Henry IV. and Francis I. Louis XVI. was, 
tnereture, in his eyes, the moft generous of mortals, from whom he 
could not fail of obtaining redrefs and protection. He fets out, and 
after experiencing fuch hardfhips as an unprotected child may be fup- 

ofed to meet with in a journey of fome hundred miles, arrives at Pa- 
ris. here he is decoyed into an inn by a wretch, who robs him of 
his little ftore of cath ; aud when he begins to complain, he is turned 
out by the landlady ; but Betty, the bar-maid, a compaffionate girl, 
fteals after him, and puis into his hand-a hot ro!] well buttered. ‘* The 
offe:ings,” he fays, ‘* of goid, frankincenfe and myrrh, prefented by 
the w.fe men of the E:ft, were not more acceptable to the mother of 
Jefus, than this iome'y roil and butter were to me at this moment.” 
ee Il. 1+.) What fuggefted this fimile we are at a lofs to conceive, 

t has nothing, in our opinion, to recommend it, except its profane- 
nefs, But co proceed with Ruffigny ; hearrives at Verfailles. When 
he attempts, however, to epproach the king, he is, as will! very natu- 
rally be fuppofed, repu!fed by the guards, and condu@ted without the 
gate of the park. In this forlorn ficuation he attra&ts the notice of 
Ambrofe Fleetwood, our hero’s grandfather, a rich and benevolent. 
London merchaiut, to whofe friendihip he owes all his fub/equent 
profperity, and whofe kindnefs he is defirous to repay by watching 
eve: the happine(s of his benefafto:’s grandfon. 

But Fleetwood was not altogether difpofed to yield implicitly to 
Ruffigny’s dire@tion. After tome time fpent in Wales, they repaired 
to London, where our hero was caughi by the bewitching fmiles of 
a Mrs, Comorin, who had lately cohabited with Lord Mandeville, 
Ruffigny. however, ditcovers the connection, and remonttrates very 
ferioufly on its impropriety. Fleetwood defends himfelf. He condemns, 
indeed, his former «xploits at Piris; but he argues that, at prefent, 
he injured noone. The lady would not be made worfe by any thing 
into which fhe was induced by him; and neither he nor any one eHe 
unde: ftood her but for what the was. Unluckily Ruffigny underftood 
not this cafuritry ; and Fleetwood parted from him with peevifhnefs 
and iijl- humour. 

Rufhigny deermined inftantly to depart; but he left behind him ar 
exceilent Ietter, which aw-ekened FlJectwood to ferious refle&ion, 
He pofted after his venerable friend, and brought him back. Here 
he fays, ** the moral of my tale begins: I repented, but was not made 
whole, My entire future life was devoted to the expiation of five 
years of youthful folly and forgetfulnefs.” (P. 107.) He was, in- 
deed, not made whole ; for he degenerated into a downright mifan- 
thrope. Bit this mianthropy, which he would reprefent as the 
fruit of his former fol ies and errors, was, in fact, derived from his 
original dtpofiti ns and ili judged education. The following is his 
Qwu account of the matter. 

« Thad 
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*« Thad contraGted a contamination, which could never be extirpated. 
Innocence is philanthropica! and confiding, ‘ believeth all things, and hopeth | 
alt tliings.’. I looked upon every Uiing w.than eye of jealou'y and incredue 
lity. The univerfe had lofi to me that (piie which it dérives from the re- 
fieClion of an un{potted mmd. All was dark, and dreary, and jable a-ound 
me. I wandered in pathle!’s wilds, avabie to-arrive but : it regions of bars 
ren rock, and immea!urab‘e fands.  Jnitocente is a ft of magnetifm, by 
which one good heart underiiands anotier. It is peace ul wheratone; and 
when it comes out into the world, it meets with individual afte: individual 
whom it confeffes for brothers. I had Joft this touchtione. kn folitude £ 
was di coniolate; and, if | mixed in the haunts of men, I undertiood them 
not; in uo one did | find a ompanion; and in the molt popdalous 
retorts and crowded allembiies, 1 was perfectly and conlummately alone. ‘ 
(Pp. 168, 109.) 


This, though tolerable declamation, is but indifferent philofophys 

It is evident, however, that, with fuch a mind, Fl-etwood could 
not be happy. He was, as he fays himfelf, * the (po iled child of the 
great parent, Nature.” (124); but rather, as we are inclined to thinky 
of his own perverfe hum ur, and usregulated imagination. He re- 
turned to the country 3 but it had loit is charms. He came back to 
London, affociated with a «lub of literary men, and obtained a feat 


in parliament. Still whet fled trom him. He tried the effe@: 


of traveiling; but ‘“‘ wherever he went, he carried a feeret uneafinefs 
along with Bie. When he left Paris for Vicona, or Vienna for Ma- 
drid, he journeyed a folitary indivi: dual rosie J the tedious road; and 
when he entered his inn, the fame folitude and uncomfortable fehfui 
tion entered along with him.” ees 138.) He foughta friend, but he 
could not find one: and thus > fays, “¢T (pent more seats twenty 
ears of my life coutinually i in fearch of contentment, which as inva- 
riably eluded my purfuit.” (P. 152.) : 
He was now near forty-five years of age, when, in a ramble to the 
Lakes of Weftmoreland and Cumberland, he became acquainted with 
a family, his connection with which gave new colour to his life. On 
the banks of the Windermere refided a Scotchman of the name of 
Macneil, with his wife. and three daughters. The hiftory of his 
wife was fomewhat uncommon. She had eloped, when very young, 
with her mufic-maiter, an old deformed, avaricious, and profligate 
Italian, who fhut her up, we are told, “ ina di vesesiad and un- 
wholefome caltle, which t he had inher issid fr om his father, and fet over 
herhis filler, as ugly as himfelf.” (P. 158.) ‘This mufie-mafter feems 
to have been a lucky man ; for, it is not often, we believe, that one 
of his preteen, inherits a caftle from his father. Macneil, how- 
ever, ga! llantly carried of his wife, and, on the dilfolution of her 
former marriage, married her himfelf. . She was an accomplifhed moe 
deft woman, and her daughters were édiedatad in a fuperior ftyle; 
but, in confequence of her youthful indifcretion, the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, fomewhat unreafonably, we think, declined to vifit 
her, and, therefore, Macneil and his family lived in retirement. 


F lcetwood, 





eee amen 
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Fleetwood, by letter, folicited permiffion to wait on him, which was 
inftantly cranted, 

Macne.! was afenfible, well-informed man, but Mr. Godwin, in 
our opinion, carries his politencfs too far, when he makes Fleetwood 


pay the followi 1g compliment to that gentleman’s dialect :— 


“ The brogue of every country is, perhaps, pleafing to the ear of fen- 
fibility, efpecially when it falls from the lips of a man of cultivation. It 
feems to allure us, that fimplicity and the native features of his mind have 
not been eradicated. With me, the Scotifh dialect is fomewhat a favoar- 
ite, it softens and mellows the sound of our island tongue, and the gravity which 
accompanies it gives an air of fobriety and retleclion to the {peaker, 
which are particularly in accord with my ferious diipofition. It reminds ‘us 


of the fields, and not of cities.” (P. 177.) 


The daughters of Macneil had each her particular accomplifh- 
ment. Amelia was a painter, Barbara, a mufician, and Mary, a bo- 
tanift. As Fleetwood became more intimate with the father, he dif- 
covered to him his own uncomfortable fenfations, and the void in his 
heart. The fhrewdand wily Scoichman advifed him to marry. At 
firft, our hero is ftartled at the prepofal, but, at laft, his reluctance is 
completely vanquilfhed by the arguments of Macneil. The argu- 
menis are good, but they are difgraced by a wantou ftroke of grofs 
profanity, in which our author, by am unaccountable defect both of 
decency and tafte, fcems totake delight. ‘* I could fhut myfelf up 
in folitude,” fays Macnei}, ** for fucceffive days, but I know that 
Chrift did not, with more alacrity, come oul of the wisdernefs, after bis 
Sorty days fequeftration, than every man, at the end of acour‘e of this 
fort, will feek for the interchange of fentiments and language.” (P. 199.) 
By fuch reafonings, our hero’s prejudices azain{ft matrimony are re- 
moved; he falls irrecoverably in Jove with the botanift, whom he 
deicribes to be * like one of the beauties of her own’ parterre, {oft 
and fmooth and brilliant and fragrant and unfu lied.” (P. 220.) 

The remaining events previous to the marriage of our hero we are 
compelled to pafs over. But we cannot omic the following reflections, 

hich are excellent in themfelves, and which, from any other pen 
but that of Mr. Godwin, would be deemed a high provt ot the au- 
thor’s veneration for virtuous love, and the fanatity of the conjugal 


ftate. Fleetwood is the ipeaker :— 


“ If Mary was cheerful and pleafed, the happine{s [which] I felt, is 
fuch as cannot be defcribed. What acontraft did there exilt between the 
tumultuous {cenes of my Parifian amours; and my relative fituation with 
the accomplithed female whom I had now made my wife! ‘The women 
[whom} I had loved, furiouily and diftractedly loved, in the early period of 
my life, I had never efteemed. How could 1? They had each a tiurband, 
they had each children. How cana woman difcharge the duties of thefe 
facred relations, at the fame time that fhe is amufing berielf with the wiihes 
or gratifying the appetites of a lover? The idea is too thocking to be dwelt 
upon! She puts off the matron to play the wild and lovle-hearted co- 
quette ; the prefents to her hufband, the offspring of her crinGmal amours, 
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and calls it his. All her life is a cheat, one uninterrupted tiffue of falfe- 
hoodsand hypocrify. Can fhe tell her thoughts? She, who has not a fin- 
gle thought which, though. it may be tolerated in filence, would not, if 
uttered in appropriate language, make every one of her acquaintance turn 
to marble at the found. Efteem her! She is not worthy to live; or, if to 
livé, to be confined in fome cloifter of penitents, where rigid difcipline and 
coarfe attire, and fcanty fare, might, at length, purge her of that ferment 
in her blood, or that giddy intoxication of thought, which, at prefent, ren- 
ders her the blot of her fex, and the difgrace of the marriage tie!”— 
(Pp. 285, 286.) 


But an angel would not have made our hero happy. When his 
wife and he arrive at their country feat, a little incident occurs, which 
fhews this ** Man of Feeling” in-his true character. He had a fa- 
vourite clofet, to which Mary unfortunately took a fancy, and which 
fhe r:quefted of him. He could not refufe her; but the felfith 
brute thus defcribes the diftrefs which her requeft occafioned him: 


«* My fenfations at this moment were of a fingular and complicated 
nature. Ihad been on the point of employing all my eloquence, to de 
fcribe to Mary how I loved this clofet, how unalterably it had fixed its hold 
upon me, as my favourite retreat. For this purpofe, I had recolle&ed, in 
rapid fucceffion, all the endearments that made it mine, all the delights 
which, almoft from prattling infancy, it had afforded me. Inan unlucky 
moment, my wife pronounced the decree—It thall never be your’s again ! 
The decifion was unexpected, and my antmal {pirits were fuddenly driven 
back upon my heart.” {III. Pp. 5, 6.) 


So wedded was our hero to his own convenience, that this depriva- 
tion totally difconcerted him. He was tempted to demand the clofet 
back again, but he checked his thought. There is fomething very 
ludicrous in the paragraph here fubjoined : 


«< Mary, Mary, faid I to myfelf, as I recurred to the circumftance, 7 am 
afraid you are selfish! and what charafter can be lefs promifing, in- fociat 
life, than her’s wo thinks of no one's-gratification but her.owe ? It was true, I 
could not tellher, This, which you fo inconfiderately defire me to give up, 
is my favourite apartment. But, she should have enquired of my servants, 
The houfekeeper or the fteward could have informed her. She should have 
considered, that-a man at my tine of life, must have fallen upon many methods of 
proceeding, from which he cannot earily be weaned.” (Pp. 12, 13.) 


Mary naturally withed to cultivate the acquaintance of her neigh- 
bours in the country ; an intercourfe to which the unfocial habits of 
her hufband were wholly averfe. Scarcely had fhe extorted his re- 
Ju€tant confent, when fhe mortally offended him, by abrupt! leaving 
him, when he was reading to her, “« Fletcher’s Wife for a Month,’ 
to go on a botanizing excurfion, with a country boy, whom fhe had 
appointed to attend her. This infult to our hero’s. felf-importance, 
gives rife to the following curious refle&ions :-— 


“ [s this the woman, faid I, whom I have’ taken as the partner of my 
life, who is prore interefted in two or three blades of grals, or a wretched 
| ‘fpecimen. 
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fpecimen of moffes, than in the moft’pathetic tale, or the nobleft fenti+ 
ments? If the has no refpeé for the illuftrious dead, who cannot feel her 
contempt, methinks she might have had some for me, whole heart ftill beats; and 
whofe blood continues to flow. Oh, it is plain, she cares only ifor herself, and 
is prepared to tread, as on an infeét, upon every one who fiands in the way 
of her prefent caprice! A curfe on all moffes, and botanical fpecimens !”—- 
(Pp. 27, 23.) , 

Our hero, it is true, immediately retraés thefe unfavourable fen- 

timents of his wife; for he was a mere bundle of inconfiftencies. 
Mary had.a ticket fent her for an aflembly in the neighbourhood. A 
propofal of this kind was death to her hufband, and he treated her fo 
harfhly on the occafion, that fhe burft into tears. He then, by way 
of atonement, infifted that fhe fhould go, and refolved to accompany 
her. ** Yet,” he fays, ‘* my objection to the recreation of dan- 
cing, remained as ftrong in my breaft as before. I thought that no 
modeft fingle woman fhould dance with any partner but her brother, 
or matron but with her hufband. ‘To witnefs this petty proflitution 
of my wife, was a penance [which] I enjoined myfelf, for having fo 
undefervedly mortified and infulted. her.”’ (P. 42.) 
’ The affemb!y was ill calculated to footh the perturbed fpirit of 
Fleetwood. _ Mary danced with a young man named Matthews, of 
whom her hufband became jealous, and with whofe attentions”he re- 
proached her. The common politenefs of a vifit from that gentle- 
man, to enquire for his partner, completed Fleetwood’s phrenzy, 
which now kept no bounds. His repeated ill ufage quite broke the 
fpirit of that affeGionate girl, who foon difcovered ftrong fymptoms 
of occafional derangement. Though generally fad, fhe would burft, 
at times, into hyfterical laughter. She flept little, and hef flumbers 
were difturbed. Shetalked in her fleep of her family, (who had pe- 
rifhed at fea) and particularly of her mother, but indiftinétly and in- 
coherently. Wecopy the following features of her malady, which 
are fketched in a very matterly ftyle :— 


« One further circumftance occurred in the progrefs of Mary’s diftem- 
per. She would fieal from her bed in the middle of the night, when no 
one perceived it, and make her efcape out of the houfe. The firft time 
this accident occurred, I was exceedingly alarmed.. I awoke and found 
that the beloved of my foul was gone. I fought her in the clofet, in the 
parlour, and in the library. I then called up thefervants.. The night was 
dark and tempetiuons; the wind blew a hollow blaft, and the furges 
roared and ftormed as they buffeted again{t the hurricane. A fort of fleet 
blew fharp in our faces, when we opened the door of the houfe. I went 
myfelf in ove direction, and difpatched the fervants in others, to call and 
fearch fortheir miftrefs. After two hours, fhe was brought back by one of 
my people, who, having fought in vain at a diftance, had difcovered her on 
bis return, not far from the houfe. Her hair was difhevelled, her countes- 
nance as white as death ; her limbs cold; fhe was languid and {peechle(s. 
We got her as quickly as we could to bed. 

“« This happened a fecond time, At length I extorted her fecret from 


her.. She had been to the beach of the fea, to feek the bodies of her 
Aa2 parents. 
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rents. On the fea-fhore the feemed to converfe with their. {pirits. . She 
‘owned [that] the had been tempted to plunge herlelf into the waves..to 
meet them. She heard their voices {peaking te her in the hollow wind, 
and faw their faces riding on the top of the waves, by the light of themogn, 
as it peeped precarioully through the {torm. They called to her, and bid 
her come along, and chid her tor her delay. The words, at firft, founded 
foftly, fo that it feemed difficult to hear them, but afierwards changed to 
the moft dolorous and piercing thrieks. In the lait mftance, a figure had 
approached her, and feizing her garment, detained her, juft as fhe was 
going to launch herfelf into the element. The fervants talked fomething 
of ‘a gentleman, who had quitted Mary, precilely as they came up to con- 
duct her home. 

«« She confefled that, whenever the equino@ial wind founded in ber 
ears, it gave a fudden turn to her blood and fpirits. As the liftened alone 
to the roaring of the ocean, her parents and her fifters immediately fiood 
before her. More thanonce fhe had been awaked at midnight, by the 
well-known found, and looking out of bed, fhe faw their bodies {trewed on 
the flour, diftended with the element that filled them, and their features 
difiorted with death. This fpectacle fhe could not endure; fhe had crept 
filently out of bed, and drawing a few clothes about her, had found her 
way intothe air. She felt nothing of the ftorm, and led on by an impulfe 

which] fle could not refift, had tured her fteps towards the fea.”— 
Pp. 79—82.) 


Fleetwood carries his wife to Bath, where fhe happily recovers. 
But, that an author who was capable of drawing the foregoing pic- 
ture, fhould put into his hero’s mouth, as the expreffions of joy, the 
Janguage of an indelicate driveller, is exceedingly flrange. No 
man pyro Bae feclinz, or of common judgment, would, in Fleet- 
wood’s fituation, have hinted, even by the remoteft allufion, at his 
wife’s late illnefs ; yet hear how he addrefles her >— 


“ Mary, faid I, you have brought me back from the very dens of defpair. 
Oh, Mary, what alarms have I felt! Itis, indeed, an awful thing to be in 
Joye! Poor creature, how much mult you have fuffered! Do you remember, 
when you sallied forth on that terrible night? Do you remember, when, as you said, 
some friendly unknown hand snatched you back, just as you were going to be swallowed 
up by the billows ? No, I will mention the fubject no more, J will be the 
mest cautious and attentive husband. Brute that! was, ] had net confidered 
how much delicacy and forbearance your {weet frame demanded. You are 
an angel, and I treated you like a mortal. Will you forgive me ?” (P. 87.) 


Fleetwood’s promifes of greater caution and attention were fhort- 
dived. He hated Bath, but though ‘¢ lately,” as he fays himfelf, 
*¢ the moft independant man alive, he was now become a mere ap- 
endage to that tender and charming trifle—a pretty woman.” (P. 8g.) 
ary, however, became exceffively gay, and her hufband, of courfe, 
exceffively jealous. At this period, he invited, to pafs fome time with 
him, two brothers, of the names of Gifford and Kenrick, the fons, 
by different fithers, of a profligate woman, who was a diftant rela- 
tion. of the Fleetwood family. .Kenrick was a moft amiable youth, 
and much attached to Mrs. Ficetwood. By Gifford, a {mooth-faced, 
~ hypocritical 
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hypocritical villain, who had appropriated to himfelf, in imagination, 
ieetwood's eftate, this attachment was reprefented as criminal. He 
-Jeft no diabclical ftratagem unempioyed, to alienate the affections of 
his kinfman from his wife; and he tucceeded fo well, that the brutal 
hufband, at laft, charged ber in the following fhocking .terms:— 
“*¢ You are with child! Mary, fall upon your knees, and anfwer me 
by the grezt God, who made heaven and earth, whote child is that in 
our womb!” (P. 230.) The iffue was fuch as we have already men- 
tioned, arg therefore, we fhall not again recur to it. We conclude 
‘our account of Mr. Godwin’s performance, with a pretty long quo- 
tation, defcriptive of a f{cene, fo perfectly extravagant, that the au- 
thor, when he wrote it, was, in our opinion, as completely deranged, 
as the madman who is fuppoted to have acted it. 


. © July,” fays Fleetwood, “ came, ard brought along with it, the anni- 
verfary of my marriage. It was July, too, that was to give birth to. the 
child, to whom I had once looked forward with raptures, on whom I now 
thought, with fenfations little lefs than infernal. I relolved to folemnize 

a itrange and frantic feftival on my wedding day. I wrote to Gifford to ~ 
procure me, by jome means, a complete {uit of my wife’s clothes, togethet 
with a lieutenant’s uniform, made to pattern, according to the mode of the 
regiment to which Kenrick belonged. I atlured him that my life: de- 
pended upon the fulfilling fof] my prefent demand. Ever faithful to gra- 
tify my flighteft requeft, he punétually fent me the articles [which] I defi- 
red. I bad'in my polleffion a miniatare of my wife. I went to a cele 
brated model'er in wax, in the city of Florence, where I now was, and 
caufed him to make alikene/s, as exaét as he could, of the fize of life. I 
was, myfelf, not without fome {kill in modelling, and [ directed and affifted 
him. For the wearer of the regimentals,d fixed upon a terrible and mon- 
firous figuie of a fiend, which I found in the magazine of my artift. I 
ordered « barrel organ to be made for the fame occation. I recollected the 
tunes which Mary and Kenrick had (ung together when at, Bath, and_I 
cauied my infirument tobe made to play thole tunes, I bought a cradle, 
and a cheft of child-bed linen. Jt is inconceivable, what a tormenting 
pleafure I took in all thefe preparations. They employed me day after day, 
and week after week. 

» © When, at length, the fifteenth of July came, I canfed a fupper of 
cold meats to be prepared, and [pread in an apartment of my hotel. All 
the materials which Ihad procured, with {o much care and expence, were 
fhut up in the clofets of this apartment. I locked my/felf in, and drew 
them forth one after another. At each interval of the ceremony, I feated 
myfelf in a chair, my atms folded, my eyes fixed and gazed on'the obje@ 
before me in all the luxury of defpair. When the whole was arranged; 
I returned to my feat, and_continued there a long time. I then had re- 
courfe to my organ, and played the different tunes [which] it was formed 
to repeat. Never had madnels, in any age or country, fo voluptuous a 
banquet. 

« I have a very imperfe@ recollection of the conclufion of this feene. 
For a long time, I was flow and deliberate in my operations. Suddenly, 
my temper changed. While 1 was playing on wy organ one of the tunes 
of Kenrick and Mary—it was a duet of love; the miltrefs in a languithing 
and tender ftyle, sharged her lover with indifference; the lover threw him- 
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felf at her feet, and poured out his foul in terms of aderation. » My mind 
‘widerwent a firange revolution. I no longer diftin€ly knew where I was, 
or could diftinguith fiction from reality. 1 looked wildly, and with glafly 
eyes all around the room. I gazed at the figure of Mary; I thought it 
was, and it was not Mary. With mad and idle aétion, I put fome provi- 
fions on her plate ; I bowed to her in mockery, and invited'her to eat; Phen 
again I grew ferious and vehement ; I addrefied her with inward-and. con- 
vulfive accents, in the language of reproach. I declaimed, with uncom- 
mon flow of words, upon her abandoned and infernal deceity ail the tropes 
that imagination ever fupplied to the tongue of man, feemel to’ be at_ my 
command. {[ know not, whether this fpeech was to be confidered as ear- 
neft, or as the Sardonic and bitter jeft of a maniac. But while | was {till 
fpeaking, I faw her move—if I live, I fawit. She turned her eyes this 
way a that; fhe grinned and chattered at me. Ilooked from her to the 
other figure ; that grinned and chattered too. Inftantly, a. full and proper 
madnefs feized me; I grinned and chattered in turn, to the figures before 
me. It was not words that I heard oruttéred; it was murmurs and hiflings, 
and lowings and howls. I became furious. I dafhed the organ into a 
thoufand pieces. I[ rent the child-bed linen, and tore it with my teeth. I 
dragged the clothes which Mary had worn, from off the figure that repre- 
fented her, and rent them into long ftrips and fhreds. I firuck the figures 
vehemently with the chairs and other furniture of the roam, till they were 
broken in pieces. I threw at them, in defpite, the plates and other brittle 
implements of the fupper table. I raved and roared with all the power of 
my voice, I muft have made a noife like hell broke loofe; but I had gi+ 
ven my valet a charge that I fliould not be intruded upon, and he, who 
was one of the talleft and ftrongeft of men, and who ever executed his 
orders literally, ‘obitinately defended the door of my chamber againii all 
inguifitivenefs.” (Pp, 247-—252.) : 


Introduftion to the New Teflament. By John David Michaelis, &c. 


Remarks on Michaelis’s IntroduZion, &c. 
(Continued from P. 129.) 


HE fifth chapter of this elaborate work is devoted to St. Mark 
and his gofpel. Little, indeed, is told of the evangeliit ‘him- 
felf, which is not univerfally known ; norcan we fay with truth that 
more important information re{peCting his go/pel, is to be reaped from 
Michaelis than from Lardner: It is made fufficiently probable that 
St. Mark wrote his gofpel at Rome fome time tetween the years 63 
and 67 ; that he did not copy St Matthew nor St. Luke’s gofpel ; that 
the gofpel of St Mark contains the fubftance of St. Petci’s preach- 
ing, and that it was written, not in Latin, as Baronius fuppofed, but 
in Greek, which was then the univerfal language, Michaelis in- 
deed contends that St. Mark as well as St. Luke made ufe of fuch 
written documents as Mr. Marfh fuppofes to have been the bafis_ of 
the three firft gofpels; but we have already faid enough of that ground~ 
lefs though ingenious hypothefis, whilft Lardner has proved with the 
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force of demonftration*, that St. Mark was am original writer, and that 
his gofpel is a moft valuable part of the facred canon. The tollowing 
pailage, whch occ urs 'n the third fection of this chapter, is judicious 


and worthy of attention, 

«« That St. Mark wrote his go{pe! in Rome, and for the ule of the Ro- 
mans, is likewile the reafon why he has omitted many particulars in the life 
of Chritt, whichare related by St, Matthew and St. Luke. The genea- 
logy, for iniance, though intereliing to the Jews, was not fo to the Ro- 
mans, and-the {ame may be faid of Chrift’s nativity at Bethlehem, a name 
well known, to the Jews, but probably. unknown to the Romans. His to- 
tal omiflion ef Chiiit’s admirable fermon on the mount, which St. Matthew 
gives at full length, and St. Luke in fhort extra€ts, appears, at firlt fight, 
to be rather extraordinary ; but we mu! recollect that this fermon was in 
fat polemical, and eet dire&ed again{t the falfe morality of the 
Phari‘ees. To underfiand this fermon, therefore, it is abfolutely neceflary 
to have a previous knowledge of the Pharifaic doctrines, but thele doctrines 
were unknown to the Romans. The unlearned are not only incapable of 
comprehending this dilcourle, but are in danger, without the affifiance of a 
learned interpreter, of totally perverting its meaning. Itis a known fat, 
that very erroneous moral doctrines have been deduced from it, and that 
thefe doctrines have been applied as objections to the Chriftian religion. It 
has been alierted, that Chrift totally prohibited the adminiftration of an 
oath, the repulfe of violence, an appeal to a magiltrate, o (and) feli-de- 
fence. For thete realons, St. Peier himfelf, would hardly have delivered 
this difcourfe tothe Romans, and for thefe reafons, St. Mark pafled it over 
in filence.” 


We have already feen that Michaelis abandons the infpiration of 
St. Luke, and, in fupport of that rafh hypothefis, he contends in the 
fixth chapter, that the Evangelift was neither a Jew by birth, one of 
the feventy difciples, as many of the antients fuppofed, nor in any 
fenfe a difciple of CHrist. All this, he thinks, may be inferred 
from the introduction to St. Luke’s gofpel ; but Lardner had clearly 
proved, before our author wrote, that the words from which this in- 
ference is drawn, can at the utmoft bear only the conclufion, that 
St. Luke had not been a difciple from the very commencement of our 
Saviour’s miniftry. He might, however, have been a difciple for 
fome time, and even one of the feventy, and that before his conver- 
fion to Chriftianity he was a Jew by religion, if not by birth, the 
fame learned writer has fhewn to be fo extremely probable,’ that thé 
fa& we think cannot rationally be called in queftion. Indeed, the 
knowledge of the language fpoken by the Jews, which Mr. Marth, 
in oppoiition to his author, proves incontrovertibly that St. Luke 
poffetied, cannot be accounted for on any other fuppofition, than that 
the Evangelift, if not a native Jew, had long been a profelyte to the 
Jewith religion, for there was no inducement but religion, fufficient 
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to. make a Greck or Roman phyfician ftudy the diale&t of Paleftine, 
with fuch affiduity, that he could not diveft his ftyle of its idioms, 
even when writing another language. 

Michaelis labours hard likewife to prove that St. Luke was neither 
Lucius of Cyrene, mentioned in the thirteenth chapter of the Aé&ts of 
the Apofties, nor the difciple to whom, with Cle»pas, Jefus thewed 
himfelf after his refurre&tion, on the road to Emmaus, becauf>, on 
either of thefe fuppofitions, the infpiration of the Evangelift muft be 
admitted, and'that infpirat on he is determined to rejeét. But this is 
very id'e reafoning, if reafoning it can be called. [Tc does not necef- 
farily follow, tnat Lucius of Cvrene was infpired, merely becaufe he 
is ftyled a prophet, for in the language of fcripture, a prophet is often 
fuch a perfon as we fhould denominate by the word preacher ; and, as 
we ‘have already proved*, the mirvacuious gifts of the Holy Ghoft were 
far from being confined to the apofties alone, or even to the ap ftles 
and feventy diiciples. St. Luke, therefore, might have been infpired, 
whether he was a Jew ora Gentile, by birth or education, wheth rhe 
was Lucius of Cyrene, or the companion of Cleopas, on the road to 
Emmaus, or whether he was an immediate follower of Chrift, or a 
convert made by St. Pau!, many years after Chrift’s afcenfion. Burt, 


fays our author :— 


“ St. Luke’s intercourfe with the apoftles and other eye witnefles to the 
tranfactions of Chrift, renders him a very credible hiliorian, as he affures 
us that he diligently inquired into the whole hifiary, and traced up the feve- 
ral facts to the fountain head; but the diligence with which he inftituted 
his enquiries, did not neceffarily exempt him from the danger of making 
fome few miftakes, unleis he wrote under the influence of divine ofpiration, 
Now, St. Luke himfelf not only lays no claim to fupernatura! afiftance, 
but, on the contrary, grounds the fidelity of his hiftor; merely on the accu- 
racy of his own refearches. I have already fhewn in the firt volume of 
this introduction, that inftead of being lo‘ers we thould be real gainers, if 
we conlidered St. Luke as a mere human hifiorian.” (Vol. III. Part J. 
P. 230.) : 

‘© How Chriftianity fhould bea gainer by uncanonizing an Evangelift, 
and expunging one of the four gofpels, received without diftinction, by the 
Chriflian Church from the beginning, it is difficult to conceive; unle/s a 
fabric were to derive firength from pulling down one of its main pillars, 
That St, Luke lays no e/aim to fupernatural afliftance is admitted, but neither 
do the other Evangelifis infift on it. St. Matthewand St. John are equall 
filent on this head, ‘the laiter even where he ftrongly afferts the truth of his 
relation}, the reafon of which probably was, that the firft thing to be in- 
filted upon, was their competency, as eye-witnefles, to give te{timony to the 


facts’ (Remarks, p. 17.) 
It would indeed have been ridiculous in any one of the Evange- 





* Vol. XVIII. p. 127. 


+ St. Joho, chap. xix. ver, 35, and chap, xxi. ver. 24. 
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lifts to have affirmed that he was divinely infpired when he wrote a 
particular book, and then to claim impiicit credit to every thing Con- 
tained in that book, on account of tie infpiration of its author. This 
would have. been an exa¢t counterpart to the conduét of thofe well 
meaning men, who, in their zeal ayainft natural religion contend, 
that nothing can be known of God and his attributes, but trom the 
Scriptures of the Old or New Teftaments, and then claim imp’icit 
credit to thofe Scriptures, becaufe they are a revelation made to man, 
by the God of truth and juftice. Whetherthe being and attributes 
of God could be difcovered by mere human reafon, may, we think, be 
more than queftioned, but a man mutt be convinced by arguments, 
independent of written ortraditionary rev«lation, that God exifts, and 
that he isa Being of power, wifdom, truth, and juftice, before he can 
rationally admit that any book contains a revelation from him. Juft 
fo it is with refpect to the infpiration of the Evangelifts. A man 
mutt firft be convinced by their teftimony, that eur Saviour aétually 
pe: formed the miracles, taught the ductrines,: and made the promifes 
which they attribute to him, before he inquire into the injpiration of 
the hiftorians by whom thefe things are recorded. But, as toon ashe 
js convinced that the Son of God promiied to fend the Holy Ghoft to 
bring all things that he had faid unto them to the remembrance of his 
apottles ; that the Ho'y Ghoft was fent to numbers befides the apof- 
tles ; and that two of the apoftles aflummeua, the one St. Mark, and the 
other St. Luke, for their companions and fellow-labourers, it is impof- 
fible longer to doubt whether the‘e two Evangelifts were infpired, 
when they wrote each a hittory of our Saviour’s miracles and preach- 
ing. But, fays Michaelis, St. Luk- appears in a few inftances to dif- 
fer irreconcileably from the other Evangelifts, and fince. we cannot 
ueftion the infpiration of St. Metthew and St. J. hn, and two ac- 
counts of the fame thing, which vary from cach other, cannot both 
be accurate, we muft neceffurily abandon the infpiration of S-. Luke. 
This would, indeed, be conclufive, did infpiration imply the ufe of 
the very fame words, a fimilar arrangement of words and fencences, 
or even that the infpired writers tock each the very fame view of 
the fame facts, with al! therr circumflances ; but, as we have already 
fhewn, it implies nothing of all this, which, had it appeared in 
the writings of the Evangelifts, wou!d have brought not ‘only their 
in{piration, but even their veracity into juft fufpicion. Our author, 
however, gives five inftances, in which he thinks it impoflible to re- 
concile St. Luke’s narrative with the narratives of the other Evan. 
gelifts; but, in three of thefe inftances, ‘the learned editor has -pro- 
ved completely that Michaelis himfelf either did not thoroughly. un- 
derftand, or did not fufficiently attend to the real importof the paf- 
fages quoted ; froma fourth all difficulty was long ago removed, by . 
Mr. Welt, in his Obfervations on the Refurreétion ; and, if we miftake 
not, the fifth is fuffic:ently accounted for in one of our tormer reviews, 
Our author is very defirous to difcover who Theuphilus was, to 


whom St, Luke addreffed his gofpel, as well as the Adts of the Apof- 
tles, 
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tles, and feems decidedly of opinion that he was no believer. In this 
opinion.we cannot agree with him, nor is it probable that-he will 
have many followers, for the editur has fhewn, what indeed will oc- 
cur to every Greek fcholar, that the argument, by which he attempts 
toeftablifh it was abfurd and ridiculous. He prefers, however, the 


opinion of Theodore Hafe, 


“« Who contends that Theophilus was formerly, though not whem St. 
Luke addretied his gofpel to him, a Jewith High Prieft. ‘The arguments 
advanced in favour of this opinion are fo ftrong, as to render it more. pro- 
bable than any other. That a perfon of the name of Theophilus once ex- 
ecuted the office of High Prieft, appears from the Antiquities of Jofephus*. 
He was the fon of Annas, who was High Prieft in the year in which Chrift 
was; crucified}, and was himfelf nominated High Prieft by the. Roman 

overnor Vitellius, in the place of his brother Jonathan, whom Vitellius 
depofed. This office Theophilus held till Agrippa was appointed King of 
Judea, who depofed him and made Simon Cantheras, High Prieti. A- 
rippa foon after dilpotletied Cantheras of the High Priefthood, and of- 
ed it again to Jonathan, but he refufed it, and recommended his brother 
Matthias, who was accepted. After feveral changes inthe Priefthood, 
which. are-of no importance in the prefent’ inquiry, another fon of Annas, 
named Ananus, was appointed High Priett; fo that Theophilus had not 
only himéelf.prefided over the Jewifh church, but had three brothers who 
had. likewife executed thatoffice. Lafily, his own fon Matthias was nomi- 
nated High Prieft in the place of Jefus, the fon of Gamaliel, and. it was 
during the Priefthood of Matthias, that the Jewifhh war commenced. The- 
ophilus, therefore, though no longer High Prieft, when St. Luke wrote his 
gofpel,. yet, as he had formerly held that office, and moreover had brethren 
sobs on for his fucceffors, was certainly of fufficient rank to be entitled to 
the appellation of xpailie'los.” 

‘True, a man who had once been High Prieft, was certainly enti- 
tled to that appellation, and, as we know that before the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, ‘‘ a great company of the priefls were obedient to 
the faith,” and, as our Saviour himfelf affures, that at the com- 
mencement of the Jewifh war ‘‘ the father fhould be divided againft 
the fon, and the fon againft the father” it is certainly. poffible, that 
Theophilus might have been a believer in Chrift, even while his fon 
was High Prieft of the Jews, and, of courfe, an inveterate enemy te 
the Chriftian name. [It feems, however, fomewhat furprifing, that 
ho mention whatever is made in the Acts of the Apoftles, of the 





! * Antiq. lib. xviii. xix. xx. 

+ This isone of thofe blunders, into which, from mere inattention, 
Michaelis frequently falls, and which, of courfe, render his book of much 
le(s value than it would otherwife be. Annas was, indeed, the father of 
Theophilus, and had been High Prieft, but not when Chrift was crucified, 
for we. know. by.teflimony, which our author has proved to be mare de- 
ferving of credit than that of Jofephus, that not Annas, but ‘“ Caiaphas 


was High Prieft that fame year.” 
- converfion 
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convetfion of a man who had once been High Prieft, and, therefore, 
without being pofitive on the fubject, which is now of no great ime 
portance, we are inclined to adopt the opinion of Cave, who thinks 
that Theophi us was fome man of rank at Antioch, perhaps the Go- 
vernor, to whom the appellation *xalicls would naturally be given, and 
that he had been converted,to tne faith, by the preaching of the 
Evangelift. 
Our author’s enquiries into the precife time at which St. Luke wrote 
his goipel, have been crowned with little fuccefs, though he fhews the 
robability of its having been written before St. Matthew’s Greek 
go'pel, and the moral certainty that St. Luke had not then feen even 
the Hebrew gofpel of that apoftle. His inquiries after the place at 
which the Evangelift wrote are equal'y fruitefs, though Lardner, after 
Jer me and others, is of opinion that it was written in Achaia, and 
has fuyp rted his opinion by arguments that are certainty plaufible. 
The motive. which induced St. Luke to write a gofpel, is thus, we 
think, fairly ftated by our author :— 


« It has been fuppofed by feveral perfons that St. Luke not only wrote 
his go'pel at the reque't of St. Paul; but that St. Paul even di€lated what 
St. Luke wrote. Tis notion tovk its rife from a falle interpretation of a 

aflage in St. Paul’s epilile to the Romans* ; and that St. Luke wrote of 
his own accord, and of his own authority, appears from the expreffion 
poke xcues, which he has ufed in the preface to his gofpel. He there affigns 
the motive which indived him to fend to Theophilus an authentic narrative 
of the miracles and refurretion of Chrift, which, to ufe his own words, 
was the following :—Evsdnrip wed emexupncar avalatacbas dimynow i aed 
memAnpofopnptyey 87 nay mpaypelev. To the accounts of thele « many,’ he 
mutt certainly have had fome obje&ion to make, for no man would argue 
thus :—Since feveral perfons have deliveied accounts of Chrift, on which 

rfect reliance may be placed, I have likewife thought proper to write 
the hiftory of Chrift. We mult conclude, therefore, that his intention was 
to correct the inaccuracies of the accounts which were then in circulation, 
and to deliver to Theophilus, a true and genuine document, in order to 
filence. idle ftories, which might have prejudiced Theophilus againit the 
Chriftian religion.” (P. 267.) 


In the whole of this learned work, there is nothing more intereft- 
ing than the feventh chapter, in which our author treats of the life 
and character of St. John, and of the objects which he had more 
particularly in view, when he wrote his gofpel. The inaccuracy, 
however, with which Michaelis too often makes his quotations, ren- 
ders it a matter of deep regret, that cn this important chapter we 
have no notes by the learned and’ more accurate editor, and our re- 
gret is increafed, by our obferving fo wide a difference in matters of 
high moment, between Michaelis and Lardner. Let not the reader 
fuppofe that we deem our author’s difquifitions the lefs valuable on 


eoehite, - 
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account of that difference ; the very reverfe is our opinion, . but 
‘Lardner poffeffed fo much erudition, and, in his reference :o faé?s, iss 
* for the moft part, fo much to be depended on, that the author who 
.“ ganfutes him to the complete fatisfaction of every reader, muit have 
ay reater fhare than Michaelis of Lardner’s accuracy. 

"The firft feftion of the chapter contains fone refieGions on the 
charaéter of St. John, which are perfectly juft, but as they have been 
_ often made, are not entitled to any particular notice: The fecond 
 feétion is more valuable. It is known to every reader,’ at all ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of the church, that the. general opinion of 
the antient fathers. was, that St. John, after examining the other 
three gofpels, and. giving them the aduitiona! fanétion of his autho- 
rity, wrote his.own, to fupply their omiffions, and to coufure the 
herefies which had then fprung up in the church, refpecting the per- 
fon of our bleffed Lord. Our author adits that this was the pur- 


port of the apoftle’s writing, but 


vy A very different opinion has been advanced by Lampe*, and defended 
by ‘Lardnert. According to th's opinion, St. John’s principal object was 
to convince the unbelieving Jews, and, in cafe they retufed their affent, 
to:prove to: them the juftice of the divine puniihment which awaited them, 
ofthe groan that they had ample means of conviction! But, it is very 
improbable that St. John’s view was ‘o confined, and therefore, as the 
‘a poft'e hinifelf! has no where given the {mallett intimation that this was 
rticular objevt, Ican ‘ee no reafon for luppofir git. If his gofpel 
ipa directed again{t the Jews in particu'ar, he would hardly have 
omitted Chrift’s prophecy of the deftruction of Jerafalem, and his lemen- 
tation over the impending fate of that devoted city. It is true, that St. 
John lays, (Chap. xx. 31.) “ Thefe are written that ye miglit. believe 
that: Jefus is the Chit, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” But, the purport exprefled in this pallage was 
the genera} purport of all the Evangeliits, not of St. John alone, nor does 
itappear from any thing which St. John had faid, that in writing this fen- 
tence, he had in view the Jews in part.cular.” (P. 276.) 


“Thisi is found reafoning on the fuppofition that St. John had writ- 
ten his gofpel before the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, which Lardner 
rms, and our author denies. Lardner is well known to have been 
cinian in fome articles of his creed, if not in all. He therefore 
atively affirms, that it was unworthy ‘of St. John, to write a gofpel 
or.the purpofe. of it ii any particular herefies, even fappoling 
herefics refpecting the perfon of our Lord to have prevailed in the 
church; at the time when it was written. Irenzus indeed affirmsy, 
that the apoltle wrote for the exprefs purpofe of confuting the errors 
of Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans, but Lardner contends that the 
teftimony of Irenzus is, on this fubjea, entitled to nocredit, becaufe 
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he elfewhere* fays, “‘ Quemadmodum Joannes Domini difcipulus-con- 
firmat, dicens, diec autem /cripta funt, ut credatis quoniam Fefus ft 

aus Dei,et ut credentes viiam eternam habeatis in nomine ejus. PRO= 

I1DENS has blafphemas regulas, que dividunt Dominum, quantum 
ex ipfis attinet, ex aliera et altera .iubftantia dicemes eum. feétum,” 
Now, fays Lardner, Irenzus in this pallage, contradicts what he’ had 
faid.in the oiher,. which is commouly quoted; for, he there affirms, 
that St. John wrote his gofpel, ** volens per Evangelii annuntiati- 
onem auferre eum, quia Cerintho infeminatus erat homimibus, erros 
rem ;”, whereas here, he fays, that the apoltle only fore/aw the errors 
which he wrote toconfute. But, replies our author, this contradic- 
tion is only apparent; for Providens fignifies as well guarding 
againft as forc/eeng; and if it be fo interpreted here, as confft- 
ency requires it to be, this paflage, far trom contradiéting, confirms 
the former :— 


«« But even if Irenzeus had not aflerted that St. John wrote his gofpef 
againit the Gnoftics, and particularly again{t Cerinthus, the contents of the 
go pel itfelf would lead to this conclution, The fpeechesof Chrift which 
St. John has recorded, are felected with a totally different view from that 
of the three firlt Evangelifis, who have given fuch as are of a moral na- 
ture; whereas, thofe which are given by St. John, are chiefly dogmatical, 
and relate to Chrift’s divinity, the docirine of the Holy Ghott, the fuper- 
natural afliftance to be communicated to the Apoftles, and other fubjects of 
like import. In the very choice of his expreflions, {uch as Light, Life, &e. 
he had in view the ph.loiophy of the Gnoitics, who uled, or rather, abulfed 
thefe terms. That the fourteen firit veries of St. John’s’ gofpel are 
merely. hiftorical, and contain only a fhort account of Chriit’s hiltory, bee 


‘fore his appearance on earth, is a fuppofition devoid of all probability, 


On the contrary, it is evident, that they are purely doctrinal, and that th 
were introduced with a polemical view, in order to confute errors, which 
revailed at that time, refpecling the perion of Jefus Chrift. Unlets St., 
John had had an adverlary to combat, who made particular ufe of the 
words Light and Life, he would not have thought it necetlary, after having 
defcribed the Creator of all things, to add, that in Aim was life, and the 
life was the light of men, or, to affert, that John the Baptiit was not that 
light. The very meaning of the word Jight would be extremely dubious, 
unlefs it were determined by its particular application to the oriental 
Gnoilis. For, without the fuppofition that St. John had to combat with 
an adverfary, who ufed this word in a particular fenie, it might be applied 
to any divine iniiructor, who, by his do@rines enlightened mankindt, Far- ' 
ther, the pofitions contained in the fourteen firit verfes are antithefes to ‘ 
politions maintained by the Gnoftics, who ufed the words acyos, Cony Puss 
movoyerns, tanpwua, Bcc, as technical terms of their philofophy. Laitly, the 





* Advers. Heres. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
+ To any fuch inftracior, the Socinians, in general, with to apply it, 
and Lardner feems to have underftood it in the fame fen‘e, admitting, how- 
ever, as probably they ail do, that Chrift was the most divine iniru@er, that 


has ever, by his doctrines enlightened mankind. Rev. 
{peeches. 
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of Chrift, which St. John has felected, are fuch as confirm the 
pofitions Jaid dawn inthe Grit chapter of his gotpel, and therefore; we muft 
canchude, that bis principal object throughout the whole of his goipe! was 
to confute the errorsof the Gnoltics.” (P. 280.) 


- But the Gnoftics were not the only fe& whofe peculiar opinions 
St, John meant.to combat... There were in that age’ certain perfons 
who afcribed to the Bapuft a greater authority than even to’ Jefus 
himfelfi; and -henee it was that when Apollos came to Ephefus, he 
knew only the baptifm of John, and that St. Paul found inthe fame 
city certain perfons who had been baptized unto John’s baptifm, or, 
as-our atithor thinks, in the name of John, That there is at this day 
in the eaft, a fe€&t known indifferently by the appellations of Sgdzans, 
er Bapufls, and the difciples of Fohn, has been rendered, in the 

inion of ,our author, incontrovertible, by proteffor Nerburg, who, 
in 1780, publifhed inthe Commentationes focietatts regia /cientiarum 
Gosttingenfs, a differtation on the language of the Sabians, together 
with a {pecimen of the facred writings of that feét. 


«« Asfoon as this differtation was publithed, fays Michaelis, the obfcurity 
in which St. John’s gofpel had been involved, was at once diffipated; and 
I‘ made no fcruple to affert, that St. Jolin’s gofpel was directed againft the 
fe&t, which took its name from John the Baptilt; for the members of that 
feét not only made ule of the word Ligh:, &c. but contended that John the 
Baptitt was the Light—a do&:ine combated by our Evangelift. If it. be 
afked, whether the Sabians, or the feét which acknowledged John for theiz 
founder, agreed in their opinions with the Gnoflics—I an{wer, that they 
certainly did in many, though I cannot affirm that they did in all “The 
_ Sabians of the prefent age have {iill many terms in ufe, fuch as Light, Fire, 


&c. which they apply in the fame manner as the Gnoftics did; but itvis. 


not to be expected, after a lapie of feventeen hundred years, that the mo- 
dern Sabians fhould retain al] the terms which were ufed in the firft cen- 


tury, fince many of them were my {lerious, particularly the term Mord."— 


(Pp. 286, 287.) 


“It is here, more efpecially, that we regret. the want of Mr. Marth's 
notes, in which we fhou!d have had our author’s account of thefe 
Sabians either confirmed, or confuted in fach a manner, as toremove 


from our minds. that doubt and hefitation with which his. repeated 


jnaccuracies on other points compel us to receive it. © Even Profeffor 


Nerburg’s differtation, had we an opportunity of confulting it, .would 


hot alone be indifputable authority ; for we have learned by. expe~ 


' fience, not to place implicit confidence in the modern difcoveries:of , 


German literature. We do not, however, meanjto,infinuate,that his 
account of the Sabians is falfe; it is very probably true, though we 
with to fee a fuller account of them by an authorin whofe fidelity and 
learning we could repofe with confidence* ; but,.in the mean time, 
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- Nerborg’s account is adopted by Herder, but we need not fay how’ 


little his authority adds to the teftimony of the original author. Rev. 
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we fhall.extraét a few.of our author’s proofs, that St. John “had. the 
Gnoftic and Sabian errors particularly in his view when he wrote’ 
his gofpel. . ‘ 


«« The plan which St. John adopted to confute the tenets of the Gnot 
tics and the Sabians, was firft, to deliver a fet of aphorifms ds counterpo- 
fitions to thefe, tenets, and then to relate fuch fpeeches and miracles of 
Chrifl, as confirmed, the truth of what be had advanced.< Some of the 
Gnoftics placed the. Wop above all the other Hons, and next to the Su- 
premé Being 3}, but. Cerinthus placed rHe ONLY BEGOTTEN firft, and 
then the Worp*.. Now, St. John lays down the following potitions:— 

1, “ The Worp,*and.the onLy BEGOTTEN, are. not different, but» 
the fame perfon,” th. i. 14. We beheld his glory, as of the only begotten 
of the Fathér. This is a ftrong pofition againft the Gnoftics, who _ufually 
alcribed all the Divine qualities to the only begotten. The proofs of this. 
pofition are, the teftimony of John the Baptiti, ch. 1. 18, iit. 35, 36, the 
converiation Of Chrift with Nicodemus, ch. iit. 16—18, in which Chrift 
calls himfelf the only-begotten fon; the fpeech delivered by Chrilt to the 
Jews, ch, v. 17—475 and other paflages, in which ‘he ¢alls God his 
_ Father. 

2. “ The Worp was never made, but exifted from, the very begin- 
ning, ch. i.1. The Gnoltics granted that the Worp exified before the 
creation, but they did not admit that the Worn exilted from, all. eternity. 
The Supreme Being, according to their tenets, and according to Cerinthus, 
the only-begotten likewife, as alfo the matter from which the world was 
formed, were prior in exifience tothe Worn. This notion is contradiaded 
by St: John, who afferts that the Worp exifted from all eternity.” 


We pafs over our author’s third proof, which is certainly’ sari 
fible. though not conclufive ; but the fourth and fifth’ are unan{Wer- 
able. 


4. © The Worp was Gon, ch.i.1. The exprefion Gop muft, be 
here taken in the highe(t fenfe, as this pofition will contain nothing con- 
trary to the do@rine of the Gnoftics, for they admitted that the Wor» 
was an Aion, and therefore a Deity, in the lower fenfe of the word. The 
proofs. of this pofition are contained in the fifth, tenth, (v. $0.) and four- 
teeuth (v..7—11.) chapters. 

5. “ The Worp was the Creator of all things, ch, i. 3, 10. “This is 
one of St. John’s principal pofitions againft the Gnoftics, who afferted, that 
the world, as it contains evil mixed with good, was made by a malevolent, 
and, according to Cerinthus, by an inferior Being, who ‘knew-not the» Su- 
peeme Beingt. The affertion that the Worp was, the: Creator of. the 

orld, is equivalent to the affertion, that he was God in the highet fenfe» 
poffible. In whatever form or manner we may think of God, the notion: 
of Creator is infeparable from the notion of Supreme Being. . We argue 





* Initium quidem effle Moriegenem : Logon autem verum filiam Unige- 
niti. Jren. adv. Heres. lib. iti, cap. 11. - 


+ Virtus valde feparata et diftans ab ea principalitate, que eft fuper 
univeria, et ignerans cum gui eft fuper omnia Deum. . 
dren, adv. Hares. libs i, bap. 26. 
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ftom the creation to the Creator, and this very argument is our proof of 
the exiftence of God.” (P. 288, &c.) 


Thefe and various other proofs equally conclufive, which aré 
escataa by our author, leave, we think, no room to doubt but that 
t. John when he wrote his gofpel, had in his view, the heretical’ 
opinions of Cerinthus and other Gnoftics. That he had, hkewife, 
in view, theerrors of the Sabians, the tollowing extra€is make it, at 


leaft, probable :— 


“* John the Baptift was not that Light, ch. i. 18. The Sabians, or Dif- 
ciples of John the Baptifi, cali the baptifm of John, at this very day, the 
tifm of light, and affert that John was invelted with light, and raifed 
to the highett pitch of glory. It is difficult, however, fully to comprehend 
their meaning. In the firit place, they delcribe God as Light, and make 
ufé of expreffions, which, if taken figuratively, are true, and are very 
fimilar to the expreffions ufed by our Evangelilt, im his firft epitile; but, 
they likewite {peak of a Being called Light, as diftinct trom the Supreme » 
Being, which united itlelf with John the Baptift, at the time when he 
baptized a celetiial Being, which appeared to him in the form of a litile 


child.” (P, 294.) 
To prove that fuch were the opinions ‘of the Sabians, our author 
uotes a long paflage from their facred books, which is exceedingly 
ahicure. but certainly reprefents the Baptuft as fomething more than 
man. Hethen proceeds thus :— 


« John the Baptift was not the Light, bat was fent to bear witnefs of 
the light, ver. 8. The Sabians, or difeiples of John the Baptift, are, at 
prefent, of different opinions, with re/pect to the charadler of Jefus ; for, 
tome paflages in their religious writings condemn him as an impoftor, and 
as a perfon who was guiltyof ingratitude toward John the Baptift. But, 
this opinion was not maintained by the Sabians of the firft century, at 
leali, not by thole againft whom St. John the Evangelift wrote his Gofpel ; 
nor was it maintained by the members of this fect, of whom we find an 
account in the Adis of the Apoftles. According to Profeffor Nerburg, 
when the Sabians of the prefent age are alked their opinion concerning 
Jefus Chrift, they an{wer, 2s follows:—* We neither believe in Chriit, nor 
difbelieve in him ; and thofe whuv believe in him, we neither condemn, nor 
approve. But, this we believe, that whoever believeth in the Light of the 
Lord, and the baptiim of John, his foul will, after death, be partaker of the 
Light, but, if he believeth not, his foul will be partaker of punifhment.’ 
They likewife fay, Our doctrines are more ancient than the Christian ; these were 


wot known to Jobn, and Jokn is our Master.” (P. 298.) 


' From thefe extraéts, the reader will perceive the high probability 
that the modern Sabians, defcribed by our author and Nerburg, are 
the defcendants of a feét, whofe heretical opinions had attraéted the 
hotice of our Evangelift; and he will, prowably, regret with us, that 
fo little is known A fe&t, whofe hiftory promifes to throw fo much . 
light on the writings of Sc. Johnthe Apoftle. In the remainder of 
the chapter, we liave fome very flrong proofs that Sts John had feen: 


gad approved the three fir gofpels ; that he wrote his own at Ephe- 
t 3 . e {us, 
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fus, after the deftru€tion of Jerufalem ; that the laft chapter was 
written, not by the elders of Ephefus, as Grotius and others have 
fuppofed, but by the Apoftle himfelf; and that, from the Virgin 
Mary’s living many years in his houfe, St. John was better qualified 
than any of his predeceffors, to write a hiftory of the early years of 


his Matter. 
« After what has been faid, it will not be difficult to affign the reafon, 
why St.. John has fometimes more, and fometimes lefs than the uther Evan+ 
elifts. He has omitted the greateft part of what his predeceilors had _al- 
ready telated, and for no other reafon, than becaufe he thought it unne- 
ceflary, except where he was influenced by particular motives, to repeat 
‘what was already on recotd. His filence, therefore, in refpe€ to the nume- 
rous faéts, which are found in the other gofpels, cannot be ufed as an ar 
gument to weaken the credibility of thofe fa&s, or we muf deny that 
Chrift was ever born, and that John the Baptift was beheaded. On’ the 
contrary, St. John’s filence may rather be confidered as a proof, that the 
facts, which the other Evangelifts have recorded, and he bas left unnoticed, 
are really true; for, if their accounts had been inaccurate, he would pro- 


bably have corrected them.” (P. 310.) 


The author treats, in the fixth chapter, of the book called the A@s 
of the Apoftles ; attempts to afcertain the time at which that book 
was written, together withthe objeét which St. Luke had in view; 
makes fome judicious remarks ‘on its ftyle and arrangement ; fixes the 
chronology of the principal events recorded ; and earneftly recom- 
mends the ftudy of the works of Jofephus, fromthe beginning of 
Herod’s reign, to all who with to underfiand thoroughly the Infto- 
trical books of the New Teflament. In this chapter there is nothing 
peculiarly interefting. Very good reafons are afligned for the au- 
thor’s beliet that the Aéts of'the Apoftles were not written before 
the year 65, and that they were, probably, written at Rome. It 
is fhewn, likewife, that St. Luke’s objeét was not to write a hif- 
tory of the Chriftian Church, nor-even of all the tranfaftions of 
St. Paul; but, 


1. ‘€ To relate in what manner the gifts of the Holy Spirit were com- 
municated on the day of Pentecoft, and the fubfequent miracles performed 
by the Apoftles, by which the truth of Chriftianity was confirmed. \An 
authentic account of this matter was abfolutely neceflary, becaufe Chrift 
had fo often affured his difciples that they fhould receive the Holy Spirit: 
Unbelievers, therefore, whether Jews or Heathens, might have made obs 
jetions to our religion, if ithad not been flrewn, that Chrift’s declaration 
. Was really fulfilled. 

2. ‘* To deliver fuch accounts, as proved the claim of the Gentiles to 
admiffion into the Church of Chrift, a claim difputed by the Jews, efpe- 
vially at the time when St. Luke wrote the Aéts of the Apofties. And it 
was. this very circumitance which excited the hatred of the Jews againtt 
St. Paul, and occafioned his imprifonment in Rome, with which St. Luke 
clofes his hiftory. Hence we lee the reafon why he relates, ch, viii. the 
converfion ‘of the Samaritans, and ch..x. xi. the tory of Cornelius, whom 
St. Peter, (to whofe authority the adverfaries of St. Paul had appealed in 
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favour of circumcifion) baptized, though be, was not of the circumcifion. 

ence, alfo, St. Luke relates the determination of the firft councilin Jeru- 

¢ falém, relative to the Levitical law; and, for the fame reafon he is more 

diffule in his account of St. Paul’s converfion, and St. Paul’s preaching the 
gofpel to the Gentiles, than on any other fubje@.” (Pp. 330, 331.) 


We have now taken a pretty full view of our author’s Introdu€tion 
to the hiftorical, books of the New Teflament, and have found in it 
much entitled to praife, and fomething deferving of reprehenfion. 
Without prejudice or partiality, we have endeavoured to feparate the 
tares from the wheat, and to put the théological fludent on his guard 
when reading thefe important volumes. But before we conclude 
this part of our tafk, we muff take the liberty to fay, that both Mi- 
chaelis and. his editor feem to us to have interefted themlelves too 
muchin verbal and other trifling difquifitions, and to have given im- 
portance to matters to which it is not probable that the infpired 
writers thought it worth while to pay the flighteft attention. Let the 
youthful reader, therefore, when he finds fome {mall difagreement 
between the narrations of any two of the Evangelifts magnified into 
a great difficulty, afk himfelf, before he permit his faith to waver, 
whether it be probable, that men intent on bringing the world from 
darknefs to light, would have employed their minds on fuch unim- 
portant fahiedls. 

Thus, Michaelis finds an irreconcileable contradittion between 
St.John on the one hand, who fays that Jofeph and Nicodemus em- 
balmed the body of Jefus, onthe Friday evening, before it was laid 
in the fepulchre, and St. Mark and St. Luke on the other, becaufe 
they fay that the women, after Chrift’s interment, purctiafed {pices in 
order to embalm his body on the Sunday morning! But is he fure, 
that the women Anew that the body had been already embalmed by 
Jofephand Nicodemus? St. Luke fays, indeed, that “* the women 
followed after, and beheld the fepulchre, and how his body was laid ;’’ 
but it is no where faid that the women behe/d Jofeph and Nicodemus 
wrap the body in linen clothes with the /pices ; and they might na- 
turally enough fuppofe, that-on account of the Jews’ preparation 

_ day, the embalming had been omitted. Granting, however, that- the 
account of this matter given by St. Mark and St. Luke could not be 
‘ yeconciled with that given by St. John, the difference would not be 
_ of the {mallzi importance. _Newther of the two Evangelifts was 
prefent, at Chrift’s interment; they were, doubtlefs, informed that lie 
was buried by Jofeph, after’the manner of the Jews; they knew 
that the Jews wrapped the bodies of their friends in ‘linen clothes and 
Spices ; and this, with the circumffance of the great flowe betng 
_ rolled tothe mouth of the fepulchre, is all the information in which 
miriute a¢curacy was of any importance. Recolleéting, at the dif- 
tance of many years, when they fat down to write their gofpéls, that 
’ ‘Chrift was buried on Friday evening, and that Mary Magdalene, with 
~ the,other women, had gone to the Caitictire early on the firft day of 
the week, they might conclude, that they had gone for the purpofe of 
sat embalming 
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enbalming the bedy, which Jofeph had been prevented from doing 
by the approach of the fabbath; and the queition, by whom it wag 
| enbalmed, muft have appeared to them, as it certainly is in itfelf, o} 
no importance. Were {uch difcrepancies to detract from the autho 
rity of the Evangelilts, there would not be a book on earth of the 
fmaileft value, nor a right teftimony given on which confidence could 
be fafely repcfed; for that circumftances, which are juftly deemed 
tefts of truta when various witnefles bear teftiinony to the fame fad, 
are by this mode of ciiticifm converted into preofs of falfehood. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Treatife on the Science of Defence, for the Sword, Bayonet, and Pike, 
in clofe Action. By Anthony Gordon, A. M. Captain of Ine 
valids, retired. Pp. 66. 4to. Egerton, 1805. 


VERY performance like that now before us, which has a tene 

dency to improve any art or fcience, is entitled to a favdurable 

reception by the public. It is well known that fince the introdu@tion 

of fire-arms wat has become lefs bloody and deftructive,. aud battles 

lefs complete or decifive. Fo peereny (peeking, nat one ball in a 

thoufand, that are fired, takes effe€t, and troops, who are acc uftomed 

| to depend chiefly on their fire for protection, feldom come to a mé- 

lée or clofe engagement. Experience alfo proves beyond the poflibi- 

lity of contradiction, that.no forces are fuperior, to our own, either 

| by feaor land, when engaged at clofe quarters. Our troops gave 

molt convincing demonftrations of the truth of this aflertion, under 

thofe celebrated commanders, Prince Eugene, and the Duke of Marl- 

borough, who fought many great and important battles with the na- 

‘tural enemies of the country, that were obftinately contefted and ge- 

nerally decided by the bayonet. Their fteady} cool, and intrepid 

conduct excited the wonder and admiration of that very fuccefsful 

and accomplifhed General, Martha! Saxe, who has left a moft horour- 

rable teftimony of thsir fuperiority in this refpect to the troops of 

France, of whom he had as much knowledge ‘and experience as*ainy 

perfon who hasever yetcommanded them, Fontenoy and many othet 

places proclaim their undaunted refglution and coo! intrepidity in dlofe 

action. Any fyften therefore of dilcipline, exercise, or initruCtion, or 

seven any {cheme or projet for renderingthem more fk.lful and dexterous 

in the ufe of this weapon, when clofely engaged with t»éir enemies, 

is well deferving of attention, as this country has been for a con- 

fiderable time threatened with invafion, although we cannot help 

regarding the threat as at_prefent mdiculous, without wifhing,; how- 

cever, to encourage any relaxation in /our preparations for deferice, ur 
too great confidence ia our national fecurity. 

This \ittle treatife, which is the tubftance of a letter on defence 
from the author;to the Adjutant General, appears to have been cont. 
pofed at the defire of His Royal - nie at the Commandet in Chi-f, 
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and is ufhered into public view under his patronage and autherity, 
It proves beyond difpute that Captain Gordon is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the powers and ufe.of the fword, and difcovers on his 
part much ingenuity, with no {mall fhare of erudition. He ftudioufly 
avoids egcutifm, and modeitly declines taking to himfelf the credit af- 
cribed to him by many, of being the projector of a new exercife, 
fancying he has found it in the magazines of antiquity, or writings of 
the ancients, and that it was practifed more than two tboufand years 
a8. His fentiments on this point he declares in the following 
words. 


“« Gordon has been flattered as the projeétor of a new exercife; but he 
Canhot arrogate to-himfelf the honour of inventing an exercife, which was 
practiled more than two thoufand years ago. His project went only to re- 
vive a fyftem which-had been neglected for the laft fixteen hundred years. 
On joining the regiment, he was aftonithed to find no exercile for clofe ac- 
tion ; no notion of making thru(ts, cuts, and parades; no fyftem of de- 
fence or offence; for the eftablifhed exercifes are adapted only to the mif- 
file weapon, and tg the movements in Jine. colums, square, and echelon, &c. 
Unable to account for this defect, he made fuch refearch, firlt in this coun- 
try, and afterwards on the Continent, to no purpofe. The fyftem every 
where eftabiiihed was the ‘ame, and differed only in fome trifling minutiz. 
- Being thus unexpectedly difappointed, he was obliged to trace the exercifes 
to their origins Atlength, he was gratified with the fight of the exercife 
in queftion, which ftill remains dormant in the magazines of antiquity; in 
thofe magazines which are ftored with gold and diamonds, from which great 
kings, philojophers, orators, poets, aud hiftorians, have illumined them- 
felves and their countries. 

« The eftablifhed exercies are de(cended from the ancient fyftem ; in many 
refpects they have fimplified and improved; they are well adapted to the 
miffile weapon; the idle, fuperfluous ranks are removed, and adjufted in 
the order eliablifhed. .This order gives them an opportunity of co-operat+ 
ing. The ancients admired facility and fimplicity in their movements. 
they rejected thofe which were cemplex and perplexed; fuch, for example, 
as ‘ the marching a square by its right, or by its left, FRONT, ANGLE, &c.” 


We are inclined, however, to think that the merit of inventing 
.this.exercife is wholly and exclufively his own. 

In the firft fection of this treatife, he fpeaks of the “ origin of the 
Mcience of defence, of its effe& upon the Romans, and the attempt of 
_ the French to revive it, &c.”’ 

+ . He fuppofes the ufe and knowledge of arms to have originated in 
the Eaft, to have thence emigrated into Egypt, and to have been in- 
troduced into Greece by Cecrops, The Romans, he obferves, though 
comparatively illiterate at the time, when the gymnaftic exercifes 
-were moft encouraged in the Grecian ftates, were fuperior in the ufe 
-of the hand-weapon, and owed ‘their conqueft of the world to this 
circumftance. In proof of this obfervation, he quotes Vegetius. The 
quotation, is from. the firft chapter of the firft book of that author, de 
we militari, and is, ftri€tly fpeaking, neither altogether correct nor com- 
plete. For. Vegetius does not afcribe the fuccefs of the Romans againtt 
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other nations, folely to their “ pre eminence in the ufe of the fword” 
and to arigid difcipline.” His words are thefe: ‘* Nulla enim alia re 


' vidémus populum Romanum orbem fubegiffe terrarum, nifi armo~ 


rum exercitio, difciplina caftrorum, ufuque militia.” Now the ex-! 
cercitium armorum does not merely refer to the ufe of their fwords, 
orrto the ufe of them and their fhields conjointly, but to their uni- 
fo m exercife and pratice in ufing different forts of arms. They 
made ufe of miffile weapons as well as [words, and when they threw 
them they ftood with their left feet foremoft, whereas when they- 
fought with their fwords and fhields, they had their right feet fore- 
mott. It is alfo evident that the ** difciplina caftrorum” has no re- 
ference whatfoever to what is now vulgarly called difcipline, but 
means knowledge and practice in forming and conf{trudling camps, 
in fecuring and fortifying them, and above all in choofing proper, 
advantageous, and convenient pofitions for them. Captain Gordon, 
obferves, that the {cience of defence was loft in the fall of the Roman 
empire, that no effurt was made to reftore it til] the year 1575 ; that its 
revival was attempted under Charles. IX. of France, but by no means 
with complete fuccefs, ** as the reformers did not proceed upon ma- 
thematical principles, nor cn the laws of motion, and the powers of 
the lever.” And‘after illuftrating from plate I, the different thrufts 
according to the French arrangement, he concludes this fection with 


the following concife, but juft obfervations. 


As thrufis are either fimple or complex, fo are the guards. All cuts 
are complex motions, or combinations of feveral fimple motions. Not- 
withftanding this French arrangement. of the thrufts, yet it appears from. 
experiments, and the confiru€tion of the arm, that the quarte thould be 
placed.at the head of all the thru(ts and parades, from the ftrength, of the 
hand in oppofing, and retaining the weapon in that pofition. Tierce ranks 
next to guarte ; as in tierce the hand is over the adverfary, and has all the 
advantages of gravity in ftriking downwards. The seconde, quinte, and the 
prime itlelf, detcend from tierce, But thefe three thrufts, and all guards and 
ihrufts derived from them, fuch as the danging guard, the outside and insidle 
half-hangers, the off side and near side protects {hould be rejected, being dan- 
gerous to the perions ufing them. In like manner fhould be rejected ail 
cuts, fave only two, and all complex thrafts whatfoever ; but certain come 
plex parades cannot be too fludioufly cultivated.” ‘ 


The fecond fe&tion contains ‘* a fketch of the Roman prattice, 
which was conformable to mathematical principles, to the laws of 
motion, and to the powers of the lever, &c.”’ 

Here Captain Gordon, before he attempts to explain the Roman 
practice, gives what he calls the purport of the eleventh chapter of 
the firft book of Vegetius, in thefe words ; 


‘“« That the recruits were exercifed twice a day, every morning, and. 
evening, with arms of double the weight of fuch as were uled in real: 
action: that every foldier and gladiator, who had acquired glory, either My 
the field, or upon the arena, had been in the confiant habit of exerciling, 
thus heavily armed, That, after — drilled in the attitudes by a mafier, 
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and inftruéted to make the mo‘ fortible cuts, which, according to gravity, 
ate vertical, they were to practife alfo by cutting at a poll fix feet high: 
that there was a poft appropriated for every foldier: that they were taught 
how to ftrike at the head, fides, and arms; how to advance, by throwirg 
the centre of gravity dexteroufly forward upon one leg, and to retire, by 
throwing the'weight of the body backwards.” 


We are forry, however, to be under the neceffity of obferving that 
the foregoing words do not give the real purport of that chapter, as 
they contain things not mentioned in it, and omit others that are. 

‘here is no part of it, for inftance, that reprefents vertical cuts as 
miore forcible than thofe that are made obliquely, or in the direc- 
tion of planes inclined to the horizon, which is a truth that every 


perfon, almoft without the aid of fcience muft be fenfible of, from ob-. 


fervation-and exper‘ence, and readily fubfcribe to. There is not a 
Wwo:d init, that relates either to a tyro’s advancing by ‘* throwing 
- the cenire of gravity dex:roufly forward upon one leg,” or to his re~ 
tiring ‘* by throwing the weight of the body backwards.” And he 
omits mentioning that the tyioncs were accuftomed to exercife againtft 

ofts as againft enemies, with wicker fhields, twice as heavy as the 

ields made ufe of in real aétion, and with wooden fticks or {words 
alfo, twice as heavy as the gladiior fwords ufed in battle. He feems 
to confider the exercife decribed in this chapter as entirely confined 
to cutting or ftriking. It extended, however, to pufhing, thrufting, 
or ftabbing, as much as to cutting or ftiiking, and in thort to every 
ufe or application of the /cutum and gladius conjointly, that might or 
could be of advantage to Roman foldiers when engaged with their 
énemies in clofe combat. No other meaning indeed can well be af- 
fixed tothe words: ‘‘ contra ijlum palum, tanquam contra adverfa- 
rium, tyro cum crate illa et clava velut cum gladio fe exercebat et 
{cuto; ut nunc quali caput aut faciem peteret, nunc lateribus minare- 
tur, interdum contenderet poplites et crusa fuccidere, recederet, af- 
fultaret, infiliretc, et quafi prafentem adverfarium fic palum omne 
impetu, omni bellandi arte tentaret.” From his erroneous concep- 
tion, of Vegetius’s meaning, he draws this corollary. ‘* They (the 
Roman recruits) wete thus critical'y inftruéted in a mode of fighting 
which they did not practife for the reafons, which he ( Vegetius; 
ftates in the twelfth chapter, which is tranfcribed as a gem of ineftim- 
able value, and perhaps the only paflage of antiquity which elucidates 
the Roman practice” But this inference militates again{t the ac- 
counts handed down to us by the beft informed and moft correc 
writers on the military cuftoms and inftitutions of the Romans, whofe 
fwords were not only pointed but two edged, were by their fhorvnefs 
well calculated either for cutting or ftabbing at clofe quarters, and 
were made ufe of by thofe people for both purpofes, particularly for 
the latter. He then gives the faid fhort chapter of Vegetius’s firft 
hook with his tranflation thereof, which, as he grounds on it the fimi- 
Iitude between the principles of his own exercife and thofe that re- 
gulated the practice of the Romans, it is neceffary to lay before our 
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« CAP. XII].—Non cesim sed punctim ferire docendos tyrones. 


« Preterea non cefim, ied pundim ferire diicebant. Nam cafim png- 
nantes nen folum facilé vicére, fed etiam derifére Romani. Cazia’ enim 
quovis impetu veniat, non frequenter interficit; cum et armis, et “tue 
vitalia defendantur.” At contra puncla, duas uncias adacta,, mortalis e 
Neceflé eft enim, ut vitalia penetcet quicquid immergitur, Deinde dum 
ezefa infertur,-brachium dextrum latuique nudatur. Punéta autem teéo 
corpore infertur, et adveriarium fauciat antequam videatur. Ideoque ad 
dimicandum hoc precipue genere ufos elle conftat Romanos; duplicis au- 
tem ponderis illa cratis et clava ideo dabantur, ut cum vera et leviora tyro 
arma fumpfiflet, velut graviore pondere liberatus, fecurior alacriorque pug- 
naret.’? : 


«« Tranflation of Chapter the 12th.— That the Romans were instructed to strike 
home with the Point, and not with the Edge of the Sword. 


« Moreover obferve, that they learned to {trike home with the point, 
not with the edge of the (word, in real a€tion; for the Romans ‘not only 
conquered with facility, al! thofe who fought with the edge, but alfo den- 
ded fuch a ridiculous practice; for a cut, bowever forctbly direGied, fel 
domkills, becaufe the vial parts are defended both by the oppofition of 
arms and by the bones ; whegeas, on the contrary, a flight prick of the: 
point, penetrating only an inch or two into the vitals, is mortal. Again, : in. 
drawing the cut, the right arm mutt be raiied;. confequently this arm, and 
the right fide, are exposed to any thrust: if you deviate, or raife your hand, 
out of the line, you are undone; whereas, on the contrary, the thrust is sent 
home, whilfi the body is perfeétly covered at the fame inftant, and it is fent 
with fuch velocity, that the wound is infli€ted before it is poffible to fee or 
avoid it. Such were the incontrovertible reafons which determined them 
to ufe the pomt, and not the edge of the fword, in clofe aftion. Th 
were in the habits of uling fuch ponderous arms at exercile, forthe pur ‘ie 
of doubling their dexterity and alacrity with light arms, which they’ uled in 
real action.” A 


This tranflation, however, is neither literal nor corre&. The 
tranflator has indeed totally miftaken Vegetius’s meaning in the laft 
fentence of the chapter, Forthe Latin word praecipue fignifies chiefy, 
not /olely ; and the real meaning of the words * duplicis autem ponderis 
illa cratis et clava ideo dabantur, ut cum vera et leviora tyro arma 
fumpfiffet, velut graviore pondere liberatus, fecurior alacriorque pug- 
naret”’ is this, that the wicker fhield and wooden weapon of double 
weight were therefore given to the tyro, that when he fhould re- 
ceive real and lighter arms, he might, like a perfon freed froma 
heavier load, fight with more confidence and alacrity. Captain Gor- 
don does not appear to have adverted to this Circumftance, that the 

ladi, or fwords, which the Romans fought with in battle, were-fo 
ort, that they could both cut and pufh with them in clofe aétion. 
And they unqueftionably made ufe of them for bath thefe purpofes. 
We are difpofed, however, to attribute thefe miftakes to a fort of 
imadvertence, and a-wifh natural enough on his part to make the 
ptadice of that people, who:conquered the world, quadrate with the 
exercife he now fubmits to public infpection. The truth, he» - 
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ever, is this, that the Roman order of battle and their mode of ff zhting 
with large fhields and fhort pointed two-edged {words were (o com. 
pletely different from the prefent arrangement of infantry in Europe 
and any ufe that cither now is or can be made of the mufket and 
bayonet in clofe action, that they never can be analogous. And we arg 
of « ‘pinion that the ingenious author of this performance o ought not to 
have difcovered any anxiety or folicitude about eftablifhing an anal logy 
between them. For the prefent method of arranging troops in order 
of battle is not derived fror that of the Romans, but from the pha- 
lanx, as he himfelf juftly obferves. Arter tie invention of gun. 
powder, the mufket and bayonet were gradually fubitituted for the 
pike, in order to combine with the ufe of it in clofe combat the ad. 
vantage of firing even at fome diftance. And it mutt be allowed that 
his method of detence in clofe aétion with this compound weapon 
appea: s tobe by far the beft that has as vet been difcovered or pro- 
poled, and proves the inventor to be a man of information and jound 
reflection. If this country be attacked or invaded, ci fe cow ‘bat may 
often become, neceflary. And fhouldit not be thought a!vi-eable to 
introduce his bayonet-exercife among our infantry, in-gene ral, it 1s to 
be hoped that a confiderable body of them will be caiefully initructed 
in it. 

The author employs the remainder of this chapter in explaining 
the difference between vertical and oblique cuts, by the propoltion, 
that the force of gravity perpendicularly tothe horizon is to iis force 
along a plane inciived thereto as radius to the fine of tie angle of the 
plane’s elevation. ‘Yo perfect the inveftigation of this fubj: eA, how- 
ever, it would be neceflary to combine the doGtrine of percuffion with 
that of gravitauon, 

In the third fection, he points out the advantages of fimple thrufts, 
&e. and delivers a project for fimp!it; ing cuts and thrufts, and reduc- 
ing them ail to two denominations, viz. quarte and tierce. 

‘In the fourth fection, he treats of the guards of quarte, tierce, Xc. 
Jt contains many juft and ufeful obfervations. 

The fifth relates to thrufts, cuts, parades, and difarming. 

Captain Gordon, in the fixth feétion, gives a curfo ry ‘view of the 
erigin and defect of the eRablifhed exercifes. He extcls the return 
given by Homer of the ftrength of the Grecian flect and forces, and 
afks ** if any modern returns are comparable to it either in beauty, ac- 
curacy, or in the magnitude and im porti ance of the information con- 
tained.” He confiders that poet as the father of thefe exercifes, af- 
ferting that Xenophon borrowed all his military ideas from him, and 
that ‘Alexander by his means readily accomplifhed the overthrow 
of the Perfian empire, which his father Philip had projected. He 
fays, however, that Homer, notwithftanding * his excefs of accuracy 
in marching and drefling the forces fquare to the front,’ > has pres 
feribed no invariable order of battle, but has left that to be ‘ad 


juited to the circumftances of place, time, &c. os 
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« At one time you fee him arrans sins r his caval ry, that is, the chariots on 
the WINS ; thele were perfec “tly drefled in three or more ranks, &e. ac- 
cording to their ftrengt! 1, and the nature of the ground, &e. The light 
amed troops, and the archers, &c. he adyulted generally in eight ranks, 
which compoled the front. Phe heavy armed infantry cou npok ed his lecond 
line; this phalanx was a folid column, whole eltablitied order was fixteen 
deep. [t was prachied to take three krads of order, viz. open, and two 
kinds of clote order; the clofeit was termed conttipation ; 1t was preciicly 
fmilar to that of his Majetty” s forces, when : 1c reakis are locked uP and 
the elbows touch. The phalanx thus formed, levelled their pikes, which 
were (uurtee n cubits ae. parallel to the m0 m, and pretented their left 
fdes to the front in the charge. This potition has been tranimitted, and is 
equally prac tiled by all the troops in f urope; the only difference 1s, that 
intead of pikes you level your trrefock, and infiead of fixteen, you form ia 
three ranks; inftead of having your three ranks engaged, you can engage 
oly one of them, whillt the remaining two, your centre and rear rauks, 
aeidle, with arms ported. : 

* The pikes of the trout rank of the phalanx were thus protended ten 
cubits be:ore it; the pike s of the fecond iank furpailed the front by eight 
cubits ; thofe af the third by fix; thole of the fourth rank reached tour 
qwhits beyond the front ; and the pikes of the fifth exceeded the lront rank 
by two cubits. Asin their clofe't order they had two men in their front, 
that is, double the number in the fame ipace, more than any other troops, 
not fimilarly formed, could have; and as they could, from their conttue- 
tion, produce the five foremo!t r: inks to the ch irge, conlequently, their ad- 
vantage in numbers was irrefitiible, being ter to one. As the eleven ranks 
which were adjulted behind the fifth rank, were in fa@ idle, and unable, 
from their fituation to par! ike mn the charge, they were {i ppofed to be of 
Wein prefing upon the five foremott ranks. Although common fenle 
Might have pointed out that nothing could more impede the exertions of 


the front, than any preiiure upon them from behind; and although the ne- 
celity of re-forming the idle ranks into fuch order as night give them an 
opportunity of co-operating, feems obvious, yet all atter Ipts of this kind 
Werelong difcountenanced, as being repugnant to ellablithed regulations, 
and the cuttom of the army. Such was Homer's conttruction of the pha- 
hn, which was fo greedily a dopted by Eepaminondas, Philip,  &e. 

‘U pot } another occafion you fee him forming his chariots in the front, 
the light tre: pa, ai id thofe ke confidered as the weakelt, in the centre. 
The great helw: rk of war, the heavy armed infantry, forms his third line. 


‘ This is the order of battie preicribed in the f ‘oath Book of his Lliad, 
ai Whatever you may think of it, at il be impoiltble tor you to fupprefs 
your admiration of that great law which he lays down in Te gard to march- 


; ng the iorces, Have the you Inefs to ‘ rufe the thirteen line s beginu ner 
with the 297th, and endin: r with the 3 a lufive, of this book, 
The Precept for marching with preciiron in the dae, is not only laid before 
You, but enforced alio by the hirhe ft rewards and punidhments. Obedi- 

si to the law is beauti! fully enforced by punilhmest, in the following 
Words : 
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rally, whatfoever man fhall come trom his own chariots to other chariots 
extend the fpear ( aligne him.” : 

“ ‘he Komen onder of march was a formidable order of battle; they 
generally marched guadrato ordine, that is, in a square; they hai no occauon 
for eather whe ire Aline, oO. counter-marching, to form this Mguie. Three 
fides of itweie truly tormdabie; the rear, as has been obierved, was com. 
poled of the veterans, the riarit; the { ont, which was not the mott formi- 
dable tide, was compoled of the haltati; the Princines compoled the 
flanks, or rightand left faces of the {juare, as is ob’erved by Sallult, in his 
de cripuon of the march of Metellus, transvorsis Principits, that is, the 
Privcipes in the flanks. The general had nothing to do but to halt his 
men, aud to face them outwards, and ihey were in complete order to de- 
fend every tide of the {quare, as in the cate of Metellus, who was way-laid 
aod furrouncded by Jugartha in the defarts of Numidia. You lee, theres 
fore, for the realons colleded from Polybius and others, that you had better 
fimplify or give up a coniderable part of the phalaix, and yet bold ‘alt all 
the reat military axioms of Homer, as they are applicable to al! orders, 
and particularly calculated to inipire men with an enthufia’m to conquer, or 
die glorioully fighting for thetr country. 

« The mil.tary queftion which has been fo much difculled from the davs 
of Cyrus to this moment, relates to the beft order of batthe—what is the 
zreate!{ number of ranks that can co-operate to as to produce the greatett 
effect by their united exertions in firmg and in charging the enemy? This 
queltion feems to have been decided by Xenophon above "200 \ears ago. 

« The circumitance ts found in the fixth book of his Cyropaedia. On the 
day before the battleof Thymbra, Arafpas having returned to Cyrus with 
the neceilary mformation, ashad been pre-concerted, tiated, that the whole 
of Crastus’ forces, horie and toot, were formed thirty deep, excepting the 
Egypuans, whole invariable order was one hundred deep; that they were 
draws up in folid columns or {quares; that the tide of each fquare was one 
hundred; that the Egyptians, notwithiianding their depth, occupied forty 
fiadia in front; that the plan was to encircle Cyrus, &c. The utual order 
of Cyrus was twenty-fourdeep, but the night before the battle, he ordered 
his forces to be drawn up the next morning in battle array only /cwelve deep, 
and to march and fight in this thin weak order. This tudden innovation 
excited fear and ationifiment in the minds of all his veteran generals: 
prompted by their zeal for the honor of his Majetiy’s arms, one of them in 
the name of all, reprefented his fears, that the fudden introduétion of this 
new order, which was fo contrary to experience and the rules fo long eltab- 
lithed for the army, and particularly at fuch a moment, mufl eventually 

ve ruinous to his Majeliy’s fervice. Cyrus replied, « that he confidered 
that io be the be't order, which would produce the greateft number ol 
men to a¢tagaini#i the enemy. Taat any formation. which precluded more 
than one halfof the forces from partaking of the glory of aiding theif 
friends, and of deiiroying the enemy, mult be radically vicious: that the 
o.der of twenty-four deep was of that kind, and therefore he had « hanged 
it; thathe did not fear the enemy on account of their depth; on the eon 
trary, he only regretted that their tormation was not 10,000 deep, for in that 
cafe, laid he, you would have the fewer enemies to contend with.’ 

« Succeeding generals having been thus enlightened by Xenophon, fr 
fleéicd whether the order of twelve deep, might not admit fil! further Fe 


duGivn. Accordingly, you fee that in the procefs of time, this a = 
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heen reduce ‘d to ten, to eight, to fix, to five, to four, and finally to Ci. ef 
lihed order of th.ce ranks, Thefe are vow arranged like the three tore- 
moftranks of the phalann ; they are better armed, as the firelock, armed 


with the bayonet, mbines the prope.ties of fire and wword.  Elave the 
giodne's to wc tne the Grecian fo mathen and evolutions, which are de- 
tailed in fifty-chree fections by Craudius Aianus, and you will find the mo- 
dern movements aciaaeais to (hove “of tiie Greeks. The pont ton, tac igs, 


aad wheelings forwa d (they did not whecl backward) are fimtla:; the 


mode of marching, counter-mmaicouing, hailing, and dreiung fquaie to the 
font; the Spening and clon. the ranks; (oe marching ia hne, column, 
and ect lon, and the various ¢!. NYEs of Potton, Se. ere. are timilar to 
thole now elia lated by reel bode, A modern trantlatos has given two 
hundred ar d eleven fecur us, » toe tcmence of iniitary movements, but 
there is nota fingle tection ‘or the puroole Of mmiiructing the ballalion In 
themoiteccntial oF ail eientia requictes; thatis, im the art of dettroytng 
theeneniy tn clove aet By the novements the men are brought to face 
theenemy » by dexterity inthe manual, they can load and fire: the exifi- 
ing practice snofumther. Now, as the firelock 1s a hand weapon, as 
well as amuil..! Lure i) the powers f{ itasa leve r, merit lome little atten- 
tion. Ty ut fhibie that a Vv preci bin march my fquaie to th front, Cr 


dexterity in priming, loadtoy and ring, or in fixing and ae linu bayonets, 
and in coming to the pofLition which as preferibed tor the charge, can give 
any idea of the ule of the weapon? Do you imagine that a rigid adherence 
tocertain rules:s neceifary in tie movements, and in the dexterous appli- 
ition of the hands, evea in boxing; but that all rules and regulations for 
the defence of your exiftence with tie hand weapon are idle and ehimeri- 
cal? Rifum teneatis !” 

He introduces into this fe@ion an extra& from Polybius, whi h is, 
however, fo !oofely made, that he inadvertently puts into the miouth 
of that judicious hiftorian and correct relater of facts, obfervetions, 
which are not to be found in his writing ; fach, for inflanecc, ae thefe, 
* a Roman foldier can « qually exert his nowers when feparated from 
his pluto: nor com): * iy as when he is united to tt 5” 
cannot move a hundred yards in a line without halting and drefiig,”’ 
&-, He feems to take it tor mwigia that the pikes ot the Greeks 
were, in Homer’s time, of the fame length with thofe afterwards ufed 
by the Macedonians, or fourteen c hee. long "The Grecian pikes, 
howe ever, were originally feventeen 7 l. ng, but for the f{. ke of 
rendering them more commodious in aétt were afterwards reduced 
to fourteen, as - tybius exprefsly it se etn in the feventeenth bo k 


of hi- sencral hi ths ry. > pertec tly agree with hinin the vpiion 


*é } , v 
ti  obsdaua 


that the pre ent order of bate e¢ has been ived from the phalanx, 
and has nothing in ut that bears the matt dittant refemblance to that 
of the Romans. We think he might, with great propriety, have 
added, that it inherits not only the inactivi y burt all the other de- 


feets of its progenitor. Its whole freneth, in clofe combat, confilts 


in its continu ny unbroken, andentire. Whenever itis brok en or 
Cifordered it lofes almoft all its powers of sefiltance, and the troops 
iN it, when obliged to engage feparately, or man with man, are per- 
4psir a ftill more defencelefs ftate, than the Macedenians were with 
their thields an d pikes in the fame firuation. The point of + bayonet, 
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fixed to the end of a mufket, is turned afide by a very fimall degree 
of force, and the moment a man gets within it with a fhorter Weapon, 
the mufketeer is undone, being utterly deprived of all means of 
de‘ence. 

We cannot, however, fubfcribe to his interpretation of the words 
Ey v0 optZacdw, in the 307th line, or verfe of the fourth book of the 
Hiiad, or of the phrafe, ** tranfvorfis principiis,”” made ule of by 
Salluft, in defcribing the march of Metellus.”” The hiftorian intro. 
duces the words ‘ principta,” and ¢¢ principes,” with diferent 
Meanings, within even two lines of each other, in his defcription of 
that very march, which was not conformable to the cuft Mary order 
of march, of che Romans, but wis adopted for the exprefs purpofe of 
guarding againtt the wiles and {tratagems of lugurtha, 

The feventh (ection of this treatiie contains, ** the application of 
the foience of defence to the bayonet.” The inftructions delivered 
in it are weil entitled tothe attention of military men, and ever mut 
be whilit the order of battle now adopted in Europe continues to 
exiit. Captain Gordon, by bringing the fecond or centre rank into 
the firft in clofe action, and making them thus co-operate in one rank 
after they are properly inflruéted in his bayonet-exercife, gives 
them in re gard to the number of men and weapons a fuperiority over 
infantry charging in the utual way In the ratio of two to one, but in 
puint ot refiftance or detence, as well as offence, in a much greater 
proportion, which cannot, however, be exactly afcertained, as it wiil 
unavoidably vary with circumftances. 

The laft fe€tion, treats of ** the mode of averting the cuts of caval- 
ry.” And the appendix contains a letter from the late General 
Burgoyne, to General Sir William Pitt, refpecting the author's ex- 
ercife, and in high commendation of it, together with obdfervations 
on the bones and mufcles of the arm, and onthe three different 
kinds of levers, which appear to us to be unexceptionable. 

Captain Gordon writes with much modefty, and at the fame time, 
with becoming confidence in the jultacfs of the principles on which 
he grounds his exercife. And we cannot help thinking that inftead 
of barcly furnifhing his mite, he has contributed very bountitully to- 
wards improving the {cience of defence. 


_--— --- . - - - - - —_——~—— -- en er 


Laing’s Hiftory of Scctland. 
(Continued from P. 244.) 


N his fecond chapte r, Mr, Laing proceeds to detail the faéts which 
fucceeded the murder, with the fame determined purpofe of con- 
verting every circumftance, even the moft unimportant and indiffe- 
rent, into a proot of prefumption againft the queen. Of one of his 
fir{t afte rtions, indeed, we do not fee the object, unlefs he meant t 
demonttrate that Bothwell was an ideot. «+ It was” he fays, ‘* Both- 
well’s firft defign to per! ‘uade the people, that the houfe was confumed 


by an accidental fire.” (P. 45.) . How is this, we afk, poffible to be 
: {uy npofed, 
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fyppofed, when both the loud explofion of the preceding night, and 
the fhattered ftate of the ruins before them, could leave no doubt on 
the minds of the people, that the houfe was blown up by fuch a quan- 
tity of powder as mutt have been placed there for producing the very 
fect which it did produce? Whether Mr. Laing has any authority 
forthis aflertion, we know not. After mentioning in the fame fen- 
race which contains it, the belief that the king and his fervant had 
been ftrangled, before the explofion took place, he refers to ** Mel- 
vil, p. 78, and to ** Crawford’s MS.” But, whether thele references 
are defigned to authenticate the firit or the laft part of the fentence, 
wehave, at prefent, no means of afcertaining. Once for all, how- 
ever, we mult obferve, that Mr. Laing’s authorities, of which he is 
prodigal, are not to be implicitly depended on. We have, already, 
in our former number, adverted to bis producing Keith, as a vou- 
cher for Buchanan’s infamous ftory of Mary’s being * betrayed, on 
her return from Alloa into Bothwell’s arms ;”’ whereas Keith, or ra- 
ther Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, has not fo much as a fyllable on 
the fubject. In this very fame page, he refers to Keith, for what 
purpofe is uncertain, but, apparently to prove, either that Melvil and 
the Piedmontefe ambaflador were not adma@ted to examine the king’s 
body, or that Le Croc, the French ambaflador, was then in London. 
But the place in Keith, which is thus appealed to, and whichis * P. 
263, n.’’ refers to events that took place at leaft fifteen months before. 
The prefent reference, it is true, may be an error of the prefs, and is 
made for fubftantiating what, at laft, is a matter of no kind of con- 
lequence ; but the former could be made with no other view, but that 
of impofing on the reader, and extorting, by a feeming parade of evi- 
dence, his belief of a calumny againf{t the queen, for which Mr. Laing 
had no authurity to produce, but that of the flanderous and !ying Bu- 
chanan. 

The Privy Council immediately wrote an account of the king’s 
unfortunate death tothe queen mother of France, and Mr, [aing’s 
laveterate malignity to Mary prompts him to obferve, that “ fiona 
the fignatures to the letter, we difcover that the nobility and prelates 
then at court, confifted entirely of Bothwell’s and the queen’s friends.” 
(P. 46.) This is, furcly, a moft extraordinary foundation on which to 
builda prefumption of guilt. With all duedeference to Mr Laing’s 
better judgment, what perfons do we naturally expe€t to find in the 
privy council of a prince? His friends or his enemies? Mr. Laing 
next deduces a mof} peremptory conclufion from a decjaration of his 
friend Mr. Nelfon. This man fwears that when, in the afternoon, 
he was examined before the council, and had told them that the 
queen's fervants kept the keys of her chamber, where the powder was 
laid, he was ftopped by ‘Tullibardine, the comptroller, who faid, 
“ hald their; heir is ane grund.” The evidence of Nelfon, under 
all the circumftances in which it was emitted, is entitled to very little 
credit, and certainly ought to be received cum nota. He was carried 
“P to England, for the very purpofe of afforaing fome colour to Mur- 
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ray’s accufation of his fovereign ; but, on the expreffion of Tallis. 
dine, as reporte, | by Nelfon, our wutoorerects an enormous luperttruc. 
ture, He tells us, inanote, ‘that James Murray, Tullibardine’s bro. 
ther, was the author of the p acards, acculiny Bothwell of commit. 

ting the murder, wi th che queen’s confent;”’ that ¢ Tullibardine 
himfe] f, from whom bis brother muft have deriv ed his information, w 
undoubtedly innocent,” and that, ‘* the inqui ition, therefore, w 15 flop. 
ped from tendernefs, not to Bothive I 5, but the queen's reputation.” Now, 
how comes Mr.-Laing to be fo fure of all this? How comes he to 
be certain that James Murray was the author of the placards? _ 
efpecially, where did he Jearn that James Murray was inftru@ed j 
the queen’s guilt by his brother? Mr. Laing produces no ere. 
whatever, for either of thefe tacts; and we mean no difrefpect to Mr, 
Laing, when we fay that, on the fubject of Mary’s character, we are 
difpofed to pay greater regard to his authorities chan.to his affertions, 
Mr. Laing has here afferte ‘d, particularly with refpect to James Mur- 
ray’s inform ation, what he could not know to be true; and his con- 
fident conclufion, that the inquiry was ftopped out of tendernefs to 
the queen’s reputation, is merely one of thofe intid'ous infinuations 
which he [catters fo libera ty over his book, and which he hopes that 
the reader will be complailanc cnough to fwallow without any diffi. 
culty or fufpicion. 

Mr. Laing, however, it mufl be allowed, produces authority where- 
ever he can find it. T hes he tells us, from the forged declaration of 
Paris, that, while the Queen kept her bed, as the cuftom required, 
on the death of her hufband, ** Bothwell was admitted ta a conference 
under the curtain.” (P. 46.) The indecency of the charge is worthy of 
the evidence by which it is fupported 5 and to have brouvht it tore 
ward difcovers, beyond a thouiand other initances, Mr. Laine’s de- 
termined rancour againft the Queen. But, Mr. L ling’s confirmed 
commentary on her matic ins ihews, at every turn, that no courfe of 
condu& which fhe could have puriued would have gained his appro- 
bation. He obferves, that in her letter to the Archbifhop of Glaf- 
gow, which we have quoted already, ** no expreffion of affliction, of 
pity for the king’s untimely date, not even the name of hufban/, el- 
capes her p. .47-) Theletter itfelf remains on record, (1K ith, 
Pret. viii.) an ‘ will fatisfy, we believ’, every other perfon, though tt 
did not fatisfy Dr. R heaaiee and this pe evith gentleman. Mary 
fpeaks of the murder with that lively indignatioa ‘which was natural 
toa good andan innocent mind, She calls it “a mifchievous fact,’ 
a ‘© matter horrible and {traange,” and fays ** Or [before] it fould 
remain unpunifchit, we bad rather lots lite andall ’? But Mr. Laing 
would have had h r break forth into loud and exaggerated expretions 
of affection and grief. If the had been the wretch that Mr. Laing 
would make her, the would have done fo, and then Mr. Laing would 
have ary ‘ued (with much oreater plaufibil) ty, we muft admit. than he 
has, at preient, in his favour) that this was nothing but artifice aud 


diffimulation. We have feen him reafoning in this manner before, 
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with regard to Mary’s vilit to her hufbsnd at Giafrow, and we have 
too €Xa dan ooimion of Ars acute nels, as Wi I] os too many poots 
of his zeal, co bole ve chat, on che predent oce fion, uch an a gument 
would have ek ip d hin. 

Mr. Lat Y appears to lay no fall ftrefs on the cir umftances of 
Darnl y"s funeral, He was buried, fay$ Our Ca did auth rr, * with- 
out the pre'cace of a fingle nobi man, or officerot fate, but the Juf- 
tice Clerk.” (P. 48.) The affertion of Lefly that the body was * ace 
companied with the Juli ce Clerk, the Lord of Traquiir, azd divers 
other gentlemen,” mult go for nothing. It might, we think, have 


S = 
occurred to Mr. Laing, that the godly Proteitants prefent at court, 
would, moft probably, refule to witncfs the idolatries of a Popith fu- 
neral; and, in truth, this is hinted by Lefly himfelt. ** ‘The ceremo- 
nies, indeed,” he fays, ** were the fewer, becaufe that the greateft 
part of the council! were Proteftants, and had betore interred their 
own parents without accuftomed folemnities of ceremonies.”” But our 
author’s great object is here to confirm the affertion of Buchanan, 
that Darnley was buried befide David Rizzio, whofe corps, Bucha- 
nan fays, the Queen had caufed to be removed into the royal vault. 
For this purpole, recourfe is had to Melvl’s Diary, who tells, that 
when he, his uncle Andrew, the great apoftle of Prefbyterianifm, and 
Thomas Buchanan, vifited George, before his death, they found the 
printer at the very paflage ot his hiftory, ‘* anent the burial of Da- 
vie.” They defire! him to confider, that what was there faid might 
offend the king, and occafion the fuppreffion of the work. ‘* Tell 
me, man,” iad the hiftorian, ‘* giff | have tauld the truth ?”— 
“ Yis,” fays Mr. Thomas, “Sir, I think fa;” and fo the printer 
Went on. Our readers will obferve, from this ftatement of the cafe, 
that even ** Mr. Thomas” very feebly exprefles his conviction, that 
his name-foke had ** tauld the truth;” and it appears fufficiently 
from the {tyiein which Melvil talks of Buchanan, that the hiftorian’s 
vilitors would hardly nave ventured t» charge him, even had they 
known him to be guilty, with falfehood. Their principles and his 
were exactly the fame. They could not have been ignorant of the 
faveurs which Mary had .onferied upon Buchanan, particularly of a 
penfin of soo/. a year for life; or of the befe return which he had 
made for thefe favours, even upto perjury, offered at leaft, again{t her 
honour and jife. Yet this wretch is called by the Rev. Mr. Melvil, 
who knew all this, a ** maift godly man.” But the whole fraternity 
of thefe fan@tified hypocrites excites difgult, trom Pau! Methuen, the 
Preaching baker of Dundee, who was firft a burning light among 
them, and then was excommunicated for adultery, to the Laird of 
Orm fton, one of Darnley’s murderers, from whole curious confeflion 


we fhall here give an extract :— 


“ Thave bein ane of the proudeft and heich myndit, and maift filihie of 
my bodie, abutying my elf divers ways. Bot (pecially, &c. &c.” “ for the 
quhilk J afke my God mercy, for its not mervell that | have bein wickit, 
lor the wickit companie that I have bein in, bot tpeciallie within thir tea- 
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ven yearis by paft, quhilk I never faw twa guid men or ane guid deid, bot 
all kind of wickednels, and yit my God wald not tuffer me to be loit, ang 
hes drawen me from them as oui of hell, and hes given me lazer and lhrace, 
with guid companie, to repent, tor the qubilk | thank him, and is 
that | am ane of his elect.” 


Gdn) if 


Our fan@tified * True Churchmen” would hug fuch a faint, 
Mr. Laing, here again, obtrudes upon the reader the unauthori. 
fed flory of Durnam’s being rewarded for having deferted or betrayed 
his mafter, Ue alfoinforms us that Bothwell received the feudal fy. 
periority of Leith. But a much greater honour was conferred upon 
Bothwell, which our author does not mention, and for the {uppreilion 
of which he is highly to blame. Ye King’s clothes were fitted up for 
Bothwell ?o wear. It was very wiong in Mr. Laing to conceal this 
fact, for which he had the pohitive affertion of Buchanan, and which, 
therefore, cannot but betrue. Myr. Laing, we fee, has the grace to 
be, on fome occafions, afhamed of his oracle, and we hail the good 
omen; for, as Dr eee emphatically cbferves, ** /¥ here there is 
foame, there may yet be virtue.” ‘Vhere is not, however, much virtue 
diiplayed in the following reprefentation. ‘** All inquiry into the 
murder was filently, yet fo completely abandoned, that from the pro- 
clamation iffued on the rath. it dees not appear that a Privy Council 
was once held till the rft or March, when it met for the difpatch of 
indifferent affairs.” (P. 50.) Inthe fame ftrain, our author, in the 
very next fentence, talks ot ** the Queen's fupine inattention to the 
murder of her hufband.”” But the Queen’s correfpondence with 
Lennox proves all this to be the fpontaneous production of our aus 
thor’s fancy. She neither was fupine, nor did Lennox fufpect her of 
being fo. It would require more fpace than we can poffibly fpare to 
prefent our readers with a {ketch of this eoriefpondence, which our 
au'hor has totally and violent!y perverted. But we cannot help ob- 
ferving that Mary’s character has undergone fuch an ordeal as hif- 
tory cannot parallel, “Phe profligate wretchcs, who equally aimed at 
her life aod her fame, eadearvoured to pollute, by their unprincipled 
forgeries, the very fource of uuth. They felt no qualms of confel- 
ence. But that Providence which watches over the pood, and entraps 
the villain im his own fare, has di:clofed, at laft, a number of their 
lies. Buchanan, in bis zeal to promote the caufe which he hed takea in 
hand, had the impudence to publifh a falfe letter from Lennox in- 
ftead of the true one. The forgery was firft detected by Mr, Whita- 
ker, who has printed both letters in columns, oppofite to each other. 
(Vol. TIL. 235—237.) The forgery is glaring, palpable, and grols. 
And when Mary’s enemies are convicted of fuch crimes, can we won 
der at the obloguy under which her good name was, for along time, 
buried? Or, thal) we make an apology to Mr. Laing for having faid 
that on the fubject of her innocence or guilt, Buchanan’s teftimony 

is a dilgrace to the perfon who employs i? 
Buchanan was a bold and undaunted forger, He faw the intrigues 
of his party triumphant, and {eems to have cotertained no fears no 
the! 
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‘© does not ap- 


their iniquity would ever be brought to light. He 

ar,” as Mr. Whitaker obierves, ‘* to have ufed much art in work- 
ing up the falichoods even of his dete€tion. He particularly fcems 
to have often taken the very rezdy method of a fool’s faliification, by 
iving the acts of his patrons to Mary, and Mary’s to his pawons. 
This 1s ftrikingly apparent tn the ftory of the popofed divorce at 
Craigmillar ; where the overture, which was aciu.lly mace by Mur- 
ry and Lethington, is attributed to Mary, and tre very objection 
which Mary herielf made to it, is afcribed, by this inventor of hif- 
tory, to one of them.” The follewing is a moft curious fact = ** In 
1720, [Keith, p. 367, fays 1726 | it fecms, another Buchanan ap- 
peared at London, with another {ct of Mary’s letters. ‘hefe were 
eleven in number, all written co Bothwell, and found in bis tecreta- 
tv's clofet ince his death; yet,’ adds Mr. W,. “ as there was no 
Elizabeth to lend her bold function to thefe forgeries, they funk at 
once under their own weight of impolition, ‘ and dropped dead-burn 
from the prefs.” (Whi. II. 85, 86.) 

Three days previoufly to Bothwell’s trial, which took place on the 
rthof April, 1567, Murray departed from Scotland, ** and, at this 
important juncture,” fays our author, ** his abfence ts again conver= 
ted intoa proof of guilt.”’ (P. 5g.) It is fo, and, when connected 
with the eneral tenor of Murray’s proceedings, it ¢ ni{titutes a pre- 
fumptive proof fo ftrong as will teldom be found. Mr. Laing, how- 
ever, cannot fee the force of it, and Murray, whofe ambition, ac- 
cording to Robertfon, was ‘* immoderate,” had, according to Mr. 
Laing, noambitionat all. He had told us betore, that ** Murray's 
deigns upon the crown are entirely conjectural ;”’ (p. 79.) and he 
here reminds us that, on the fuppofition of that nobleman’s being en- 
gaged in a con{piracy againtt the Queen, he mult have withdrawn, 
“with a fort of prefcience more than human, to avoid the fu!picion of 
thofe events, which were ftill contingent, and which it was impollible 
to have forefeen.’’ (P. 59.) But Murray was nodriveller, He had ta- 
ken his meafures with great prudence and {kiil. And it was his con- 
tant cultom to puth his lefs cautious aflociates forward into action, 
Whilehe himtelf ftood behind the fcenes. “Che mock trial arid ac- 
quittal of Bothwell were notorioufly managed by Murray’s triends. 
But “hs departure previous to Bothwel!’s triat is no proof,” fays 
Mr Laing, ‘* that he procured an acquittal which he was unable to 
Prevent, but that he difapprovec, end refufed to fan€tion an acqu'ttal 
procured by the Queen’s collufion.” (P?. 61.) This logic does not ap- 
pear Very ceoncluatfive : but we are not much furprized at fuch an argue 
Ment from Mr. Laing, who denies that Murray was engaged in the 
Murder of Rizzi», a'though the very bend of union between the con- 
DP ravors was confefi diy appro ‘red by him. Accord.ngt» Mr. Laing, 
how ey r, he now ret:red from court beeaufe he forefaw the Queen's 
with Bothwell, and her fubfequent ruin, which he had 
The fuppofition imputes to Mur. 


htinfluenceen ugh to prevent. 
tay a rpuillanim ty which was no part of his character, and a cegree 
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of infignificance to which he never was reduced. But, even if 3 
were true, Mr. Laing does not teem to have been aware tuat it im. a 
plies a moft heavy charge azainft his clent, no lefs than a devel Giog . 
of his duty toa fitter and a qu:en who had loaded him with berefits, _ 
If Murray had beenthe! ya! «nd upright charaéter whicn Mr. Liing O 
reprefents him, no private confiderations of fafery or of difguft would : 
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have driven him, at fuch a critical time, frcm his poft. Ticre he would 
have remained, and, under every difcourazement, endeaveu-ed to extri. 
cate his mift:ken fovereinn from the dangers which furrounded her, 
But we fhail prifently fee undeniable proof that he was himfelf the 
very author and contriver of her deftruétion. YF. 
Itisacavil, almof undeferving of notice to object that, after the Hy i 
day of Bcthwell’s trial was fixed, the queenmdid not, at the requeft of ket 
Lennox and Elizabeth, poftpone it. Lennox had fufficient notice of  ™ 
the time which had been appointed in confequence cf his own re. 
peated and urgent demands for a fpeedy inveftigation. When it ap- " 
proached, indeed, his weak mind fuggefted fo many fears that he 
durft notattend; and the cafe would have been the fame if the trial Gl 
had been poftponed. Mary well knew that Elizabeth's officious ine # y, 
terference was, like every other meafure of that ungenerous rival, 9 -(?, 
intended to embarrafsher. But if Mary had hearkened <o the remon- 
ftrances of cither, Mr. Laing would ftill have been at no lofs for ar- 
guments to eftablith her guilt. He would then have faid, and wih @ 


fome thew of truth, that her objet was manifeftly to ftifle an inquiry, ly 

and to fcreen Bothwell from juiltice. t. 
4 We come now to one of Mr. Laing’s grand difcoverics. It has 
¥ hitherto, as he fays, been ** univerfally believed that Morton con- 
i ducted the whole trial, and appeared at the bar, with Bothwell.” m 
ic: 55.) Bur this, it feems, 1s a grofs miltake. The lords and abbots of Pe 

Aary’s party, it is true, aflert it. The author of L’ Innocence ée ~ 

Maric,” afferts it. It is aflerted by Blackwood, by Lefly, by Cam- 2. 

eit den. This, one would think, is pretty good evidence. What evidente b, 
- does Mr. Laing oppofe to it? Nor a PArtricuz. He Does Not z 
% EVEN PRETEND TO HAVE ANY 3 and we are required, on the om- 

* nipotent authority of Mr. Laing, to belicve all thefe witnefles guilty = 
a of falfehood. ‘* The fictions,” he fzys, ** of an anonymous French of 


writer, anda Scoitifh refugee, are eagerly fnatched at by modern apo- 
logilts, as hiftorical facts.” (P. 68.) Mr. Laing muft furely have ¢t- f 


ther a very high opinion of himfeif, or a very mean opinion of his 


; 
readers, if h: thinks that his fin ple, unfupported, affertion is now m 
if fufficient to difcredit fuch a body of hiftorical evidence, delivered, at ri 
EE the time, by perfons who had fufficient ¢ pportunity to afcertain the Ms 
! fat. This is evidently what Mr. Laing expects; with what @0- fy 
defty, we leave the public to judge. But, unlefs his expeation be 2 
i kindly fulfitled, the Earl of Morton and his affociates ftand jut fy 
" where they did, with the honour or difgrace, immoveably aitached bi 
to them, of having managed and conduéted Bothwell!’s whole trial. fs 

: In fact the filence of Morton and his friends is a convincing 
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prof of the truth of the charge. It was publifhed repeatedly, foon 
> the tranfactior 1, and was never contrad iicted. But Mr. Laing, 
whe cannot difprove he cha ge brought avainit his own friends, bas, 
with great ingenuity, brought a cou nter charge of fulichood egainft 
the friends of the Que en, which, he hopes, will tufficiently undermine 
their credit. The lords and abbots of the Queen’s party fay that 
Both well was ** declared innocent by a public afhize, ratined in 
parliament,” and Mary herfelf atirms ‘the tame. From this afirma- 


tign Our impartial hiftorian reafons as follows :— 


« That Bothwell’s acquittal was ratified by the eftates in parliament is 
a gro!s fiction, which may € unable us to eftimate the credit due to the in- 
fructiens (to Mary’s commiliioners at the © nferences,) and Lefly’s de 
fence, to which Mary’ s apologi fts perpetually appeal. The lords and ab- 
bots of her party were conicious to a man that ms acquittal was neither ra- 
tied nor introduced into parliament; but in reprelenting the midnight 
bond, to be explaines lin the next paragraph, as a legiilative aci of the 
elates in parliament, they jubicribe to a eon! c1ous falfehoad, becaule it was 
convenient for their peels to do fo.’—* When tuch a direct and wiliul 
faliehood,” he adds, is alerted uniformly by a whole party, no reliance 
an be placed ona fingle fact in their intiructions and protefiations.”— 


*(P. 66, 67.) 


Whatever may be the iffue of this heavy accufation againft Mary: 's 
party, Mr. Laing has here laid down a rule which is perfectly dec 
ive againft his own; for their caufe, in every ftage and ftep of ity 
was founded on * direét and wilful falichoods. ” But who told Mr. 
Laing that, when Mary and her friends affirm that Bothwell’s ac- 
quittal was ratified by parliament, they ail de to the ip famous mide 
mght bond? This is another of our hiltorian’s fetches, for which he 
pollefles not the leaft authority. Why might they por allude e to the 
teal tranfactions which took place i in pe irliament? Mr. Laing himfelf 
tellsus that .‘* a fevere act was pailed 2 againit the placirds,” acculing 
Bothwell of the murder; and that * as fone kind of retribution to 
Uothwell for his paft fervices, dangers, and loffes, which are highly 
Magnified, the grants and off es Ww hich he derived from the Queen, 
were approved and ratified in the moft ample terms.” (P. 73.) If this 
Was not a formal, it was the firongeft virtual rauhcation conceivabi¢ 
of Bothwell’s acquittal, and neither the queen ocr her iriends were 
py of uttering a falle hood when th cy appea led (0 it as fuch. Mr. 

ang, however, is much di! plea fed that Bothwe!l was not again tried 
in parliament ; and although we do not admire the precedent of 
tying a man twice for the {ane offence, we wifh that he had been not 
Oily tried, but alfo condemned, as he fo well di lerved. But by 
wiom would Mr. Laing have had this meafure propoled ? He cannot 
luppoie that Bothwell would be eager to folicit a new trial. He has 
bot proved, notwithftanding ail his infinuations, that the queen even 
lufpected Bothwell’s guilt. And, with re! ‘pect to the membirs of 
paliament themfelves, the pri »pofal could not be expected to come 
fiom them, who foon after fet theirhands to the infamous bond 
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recommending Bothwell as a proper hufband to the Queen, and pro. 
mifing to ftand by him with thcir lives and fortunes. 

The hiltory ot this b nd, which reflects fuch difgrace on the nobility 
of Scotland, is thus briefly given by Mr. Laing :— 


« When the parliament rofe on Saturday [April 19th,] the nobility 
were invited to fup with Bothwell, [the entertainment, trom the mater 
of the houfe where they met, was called dinslie’s Supper,| and, at a |ate 
hour of intemperate feti:vity, the marriage was propofed by himfelf, and 
fupported by fuch perions as were privy to his defign, The atient and tig- 
natures of the nobility pre‘ent were demanded to a bond attefting his inyo. 
cence of the king’s murder, recommending him asa fuitable hufband to the 
Queen, and engaging to fupport the marriage, if acceptable to her, with 
their united forces, their fortunes, and lives.”? (P. 75. 


With regard to this bond, the firft queftion is, By what kind of 
influence was itobtained? And on the difcuffion of this important 
qreftion our author was evidently afraid to enter. At his want of 
courage we are not furprifed ; for the grofs prevarications of his cli- 
eats on the fubje& have been fo fully expofed by Tytler, (Vol. II, 
103—148,) and by Whitaker, (II. 349—372. HI. 383—38o,) that 
the talents of an archangel would be employed in vain for their vin- 
dication. The learned counfel feems, therefore, prudently to have 
thought that, in this part of his pleading, he could not be too con- 
cife, and accordingly he difmifles the queftion with the following 
unfatisfactory and ihuffling obfervation. ‘* /¥e are told that the ta- 
vern was filled and furrounded with armed men; and that the 

neen’s permiffion, upon being required, was produced as a warrant 
to fign the bond.” (P. 75.) Why did not Mr. Laing examine thele 
reports? Becaufe he knew that they would not bear examination; 
but he trufted that the reader would pafs them over eafily, efpecially 
if he knew no more of the matter than Mr. Laing was willing to 
communicate. But we mutt let our readers a little farther into the 
fecret, and lay open a part of this fcene of iniquity. 

Klizabeth’s commiflioners at York inform her, in a letter of 
the sith of Odtober, 1568, that Murray and his colleagues fest 
Lethington, Macgill, and Buchanan, to fhew them among other 
things acopy of this bond, but privately, and not as commifhoners. 
Ard in proof, fay the commiffioners, that the Scottifh lords and 
counfellors did not fubfcribe it willingly, they procured a warrant, 
which was fhewn to us, bearing date the 1gth of April, figned with 
the Queen’s hand, whereby fhe gave them licence to agree to the 
fame. So far all is clear, and confiftent. But Murray’s party are not 
content with fuch a defence. “They want to make affurance doubly 
fure; and, therefore, Lethington, Buchanan, and Macgill, are in- 
{tru@ed to vive in, yet another and a different reafon for the fizning 
of this bond. The lords, they faid, were ‘ induced to fubferibe, 
more for fear than otherways; Zoo harquebufiers being in the court, 
and about the chamber door where they fupped, which were all a 
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and it certainly did not efcape Mr. Laing’s) that thefe two pleas are 
directly fubverfive of one another. If the nobles had the queen’s 
warrant to fign, there was no occafion to compel them by fear; and 
if Bothwell was able to compel them by fear, he had no occation for 
the queen’s warrant. But the ftory of the harqucbufiers is absurd, 
forthe Earl of Eulinton, much to his honour, fist away without 
utting bis name to the bond ; a circumftance which, had the pailages 
been occupied by Bothwell’s armed retainers, could never have hap- 
With regard to the warrant {hewn at York, we have no hefi- 
It was never 


pened. | 
tation to prenounce it a daring and barefaced forgery. 
fo much as heard of afterwards ; never made its appearance at the con- 
ferences at Weltminfter, notwithitanding its importance : and, what is 
fill more ftriking, it ** was finally fupprefled,” as Tycler obferves, 
“even by Buchanan Hiailelf, in his biflory pubiithed a few years 
afterwards, who contradicts the whole ftory told by himfelf and Le- 
thington at York.” He there fays that the bond was fubfcribed 
upon Bothwell’s folicitationonly. He adds that, ** next day fome 
of the fub{cribers profefled that they would not have figned their 
names, **nifi Regine exiftimaffent rem gratam fore.” But it the war- 
rant was before them they dew that it was agreeable to her. This 
ftory of the warrant is, therefore, a grofs fallehood ; and, if farther 
evidence were wanted to prove it fo, we have the fublequent applica- 
tion of the lords themfelves for a pardon, which was grantec, to 
fecurethem from being called to an account for their fub{cription, 
Of this pardon Buchanan himfelf takes notice; and fo a fecond 
time confutes his own affertion a: York. He reprefents, indeed, the 
pardon as obtained next day after Arnflie’s fupper, but it was not 
actually obtained till the 14th of May, the day before the Queen’s 
and Bothwell’s marriage, as the copy preferved by Cecil fhews. Do 
our readers believe that, if the nobles had had the Queen's written 
warrant tofign the bond, they would have thought it neceflary to afk 
her written pardon for what they had done at her exprefs com- 
mand ? 

Of none of thefe circumftances was our author ignorant ; yet not 
oneof them hashe condefcended to notice. But, by way of giving 
fome furreptitious fuppo:tto a forgery which he durtt not openly de- 
fend, he coolly remarks that ‘* on every hypo hefis, the bond muft 
have been procured from the nobility, on fome affurance they had rcceiv= 
ed, or fome perfuafion which they entertained, ot her previous alfent.” 
P.75.) But there is another very material queftion refpecting this 
bord, and that is, Whether Murray fubfcribed in? He had left the 
kingdom ten days before the fupper at Ainflic’s, and, ctheretore, if 
hefioned the bond at all, he mult have figned :t previoufly to his des 
parture. “The original bond was lodged by Bothwell, with other 
papers of confequence in a green velvet defk, in the «afte of Edin- 
burgh, of which he was governor. On his fall, his deputy, Sir 


James Balfour, whom Robertfon calls the “ moft corrupt man of 
that age,” broke open this defk, and furnifhed Morton’s party with 
Ce 3 a copy 
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a copy of the bond. It wasexhibited, we have {cen, to the Enolih 
commiffioners at York, but Murray afterwards judged it prudent tg 
withdraw it. Cecil, however, was defirous to fee it; and, therefore 
John Read, amanuenfis to Buchanan, is defired to furnifh him with a 
‘copy of it, but without the Subfcriptions, Though Cecil was altoge. 
ther Murray’s friend, his curiofity was awakened by this remarkable 
caution, and he queftioned Read with regard to the fubferibirs, Hy 
wrote down their names as Read repeated them, with this memorap. 
dum :—‘* The names of fuch of the nobility as fubfcribed the bond, 
fo far as John Read might remember.” ‘ This copy of the bond js 
ftill preferved in the Cotton library. 

Another copy of the bond was found in the Scotch college at 
Paris, which is figned, and atielted as genuine, by Sir James Balfour, 
The tenor of both thefe copies is the fame ; but the lift of fub(cribers 
is different. In Sir James’s copy Murray’s name does not appear; 
but in Cecil’s it ftands the very firft on the lift. The quettion now 
is, Whom are we to believe, Buchanan’s fecretary or Sir James Bal- 
four? Without all. queftion, we taink the former. Read had jutt 
come from tranfcribing the bond from the copy in the pofiefion of the 
rebels, to which the names of the fubfcribers were affixed. He could 
not, therefore, be miftaken with regard to that name which flood 
at the very top; and that name was Murray’s. The charaéer of 
Sir James Balfour dettroys all confidence in his atteftation. Refides, 
we know that he certainly falfified the lift of the fub/cribers. He 
had figned the bond himfelf, yet his name does not appear in his owa 
copy. We, therefore, conclude that Murray was the very contri- 
ver of this bond, which he left with Bothwell, before his departure, 
to be produced at a proper time, with the weight of his own fubfcrip- 
tion annexed to it. Read’s teftimony, from the manner in which it 
was given, is an evidence of the moit convincing kind which it is pofli- 
ble toconceive. But, fays Mr. Laing, 


“ That Murray did not fub‘cribe the bond is certain from the filence of 
Mary and her coramilhoners, Letly, Boyd, and Herries, at York and Well- 
miniter, who muft have obierved and remembered the name, as the firlt 
fignature, when the bond was fhewn to her, or when they fubferibed it 
themlelves.” (P. 76.) 

Our readers will, probably, be furprized, and will doubtlefs infer 
that Mr. Laing muft have been re/uced to great ftraits, when they ate 
t. ld that he here takes his ftand on the ftrength of an objection which 
wis diftingly forefeen, and unanfwerably refuted, by Mr. Whitaker 
We thall here infert Mr. Whitaker's remarks, from which it will ap- 
pear with how litte reafon Ny, Lain has repeated the above obj Bien 
as fatal to the fuppolition of Murray's having fudicrided the bond, 


* Nor let it be furmifed that, if Murray had been a fub{eriber, and, the 
very firit fuble.iber to the bond, his name would have Leen particularly 
mentioned by the peers of Mary’s party, as one ¢ pring ipallie of the ulut- 
paris’ who figned it, and even in preference to the ‘ Er'¢ Morton, Lord Sem- 


pil, Lord Lyndfay, and Mr. James Balfour.’ That Murray actual’y re 
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the bond, and was the very firft who figned it, flands upon fuch a broad 
bafis of evidence as is not to be fhaken ‘ by mere omiflions.’ Negative ev 
dence can never juperiede politive, Nor is it wonderful that the peers 
omitied Murray’s name. The ey were not [peaking from any copy of the 
bond. Even the Queen, and even her ambailador in France, had none till 
many years afierward; and then had it on ily from the keeper of the origi- 
nal, ‘who tran(mitted it to her ambaador, 1 a letter to Mary, and fo left 
itto be found among the ambafiador’s papers a few vears ago. - They were 
{peaking only from memory, This might well deceive them, Murray was 
not preient at the lupper. "Murray was actua ly ablent from the kingdom at 
the time. Their recollection of both would unite to miflead them. And, 
even if they had fome indiltinet remembrance ot feeing his name upon the 

per that evening or the next day; yet they would be afraid to rely upon 
this, in contradiction to both; and fil more afraid to aflert the fact, upon 
the authority of this, in.a formal addrefs. We fee them even omitting the 
name of a perfon who was actually in the kingdom, actually at the fupper, 
and mere important than either Lord Semple, Lord Lind.ay, or Sir James 
Balfour. This i is the Earl of Glencairn, the mott ferocious leader of the 
ferocious fectaries .... Yet this very man is omitted by the peers; though 
we know him to have been equally a jubicriber with the others, an d though 
he was fo much more formidable in his power, his fpirit, and his zeal, than 
any of them. And, if their memory failed avy ‘m concerning fuch a hero in 
rebellious violence, ‘ the fellett of the fell,’ might well be unable to give 
them all the certainty that they could uct bal concerning Murray. Yet 
the lords of Mary’s party did afterwards get fuch good intelligence of Mur- 
ray’s having figned the bond, that Buih: op Leily, m lis defence of Mary's 
honour, openly addretles him thus. Having firlt afhed ¢ oy you this a voe 
luntary aliignation of the regiment to you, farle Murray?’ he proceeds in 
this manner: ‘ 1 atke then, as before of you, why, through in ipecial fute 
and proc urement of your faction 7, he[ Bothwe. I) was acquitted, and fet on cleare 
bord? Why did you, witha great number of the nobilitic, Move FURTHER, 
AND WORKE THE SAID MARRIAGE, as molt meete and neeetlar rv ior your 
Queene ? Why did you, aS BY YOUR HAND WRITING IT WIL APPE ARE, 
proffer and promifle to him your faithful fervice, and to her your loval ebeil- 
ance?’ And the exaé@tnels of the writer, in diliing uilhing what he attributes 
to the whole party in general, and what to Murr: 1y in particular, ferves to 
prove the accuracy of his obfervation, and to give a greater certainty to all.” 
(Wail. II, 359.—361.) 


On the a1ft of April the Queen went to Stirling; and on her re- 
turn fhe was met by Bothwe)l with about 1000 horfe, who feized 
and conveyed her to his caftle of Dunbar. There is a difpute between 
our author and Whitaker at what particular fpot the Qucen was feiz- 
ed; the former contending for Cramond Bridge to the eaft of Lin- 
lithzow, the latter for a bridge over the Avon to the Welt. We are 
not well qualified to determine this difpute, into which we fhall not, 
therefore, enter. Befides, according to Mr. Laing’s s reprefentation, it 
appears to us to be fomewhat frivolous. ** Ihe object,” he fays, ** of 
all Whitaker’s artifice is to difcredit the fecond feries of letters, of 
which the laft is from Linlithgow.” (P. 80.) Of the forgery of 
the whole of the letters we have, in our own opinion, fuch fuper- 
abundant proofs that we can eafily {pare this one. ‘The queftion is 
of more importance whether Mary’s feizure was with or without 
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her own confent. Mr. Laing affirms, with his ufual dogmatifm, 
that ** every circumftance confpues to demonttrate that the was con. 
fcicus of B thwell’s defigns.’’ (P. 79.) His only arguments for this 
conclufion we fhall give in his own words, ** Such an outrage, as 
we may conclude from her general character, and from her condu@ 
at the affafination of R zzio, mult, if real, have excited her utmoft 
indi nation; but Melvill was affured by one of Bothwell’s officers 
that nothing h.d becn done without her own confent.” (P. 80.) 
“< ] dipleafed, fhe mult have exprefled fome refentment at leat to 
Lethington; and Melvil, whom the had employed to raife the citizens 
on the murd r of Rizzio, maft, upon his releafe neat day, have re. 
ceived ‘ome intimation to folicit aid for her relief.” (P. 82.) So 
then, becaufe Mary did not baw! out for affiftance, when the was 
furrounded by a thoufand horfemen, and no afliflance near her; be- 
cuufe B thwell inttructed his officers to pretend her own confent; 
becauf- Lethington, who was deeply engaved in the plot to force her 
ito a marae with Bothwell, dues not fay that fhe complained to 
him; and becaufe Melvil, to whom fhe was moft probably not per- 
mitted to {peik, received no command to folicit aid for her relief; 
it follows that the feizure was of her own contrivance! Such realoning 
does not ceferve an anfwer, Butas the want of Lethington and Mel- 
vii’s evidence in Mary’s favour has compelled our impartial author 


to find her an accomplice with Bothwell; we hope that he will be. 


induced to alt-r his verdiét when we have produced an evidence to 
the conuary, fuperior greatly to that of Maitland and Melvil, re- 
fpectable as thofe gentlemen certainly are. It is the evidence of the 
Lord's of Scotland, who imprifoned Mary in Lochlevin caftie, con- 
tained in a formal paper given in to Throckniorton, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s a nbaflador, the 11th July, 1567. ** How fhametully,” they 
fay, ** the Queen our fovereign was led captive, and by fear, firce, 
and (as by many conjectures muy be well fufpected,) other extracrdi 
nary ad MORE UNLAWFUL MEANS, COMPELLED to become bd- 
fellow to another wite’s hufband, and to him, who, not three months 
before, had in his bed moft cruelly murdered her hufband, is maniiett 
to the world.” (Keith, 418.) We have here the moft authentic 
and public qyowal, by the rebels themfelves, that Mary’s feizure, aud 
all that led were the effects of fear, compulfion, and more un- 
lawful mean&. Herown confent is not {0 mucn as infinuated, But it 
did not fuit Mr, Laing to quote this very ftriking paffage. Yet he 
could not be ignorant of it; for it is urged by Whitaker, with ir 
refiltiile force, Vol, ITY. p. 917. 

But this, patlage, which is exceedingly important, goes much far- 
ther than to vindicate M ry from betng acecflary to her own feizure 
by Bothwell. It goes to demonftrate that, in the opinion of the 
rebe!s, Bothweli actually committed a rape upon her perfon. Mr. Laing 
affects to lavgh at the fuppofition of this cr:me; and it is natural for 
him to with to difcredit it. For, if the fa&t was really fo, the whole 
fubfiquent part of Mary’s conduét with regard to Bothwell is at once 
accounted 
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secounted for. She had no other choice left butto marry him. Yet ne- 
thingcan be more fatisfactory than thisrebel teltimony. ‘he Queen was 
compelled, ihey fay, by fear, force, and more unlawful means to become bed- 
fellow to Bochwell. Nor can this reter to her fubfequent marriage, For 
when fhe married him, he was divorced, and therefore could not be cal- 
led another wife's hufband. It can refer to nothing but the rape, com- 
mitted at Dunbar, which, as we fhall alter wards fee, the rebels again 
acknowledve ip their own torged tonnets. It co:ncides too with the tef- 
timony ot Melvil, that ** the Queen could not but marry him, feeing 
he had ravifved her, and lain uth ner again her will”’ Mer. Laing, 
howe:er, would have us believe that there was no rape, in the E g- 
lid meaning of the term; and that the whole confitted in the ahduc- 
tien of her perfon, which is called ravijaing, or crimen raptiis, in tre 
law of Scowland. But whit fignifhes it that the forcible abduction of a wo- 
man’s pei fon is ftyled a rape in Scotland, when we have the moft un- 
equivocal proof that a real rape was committed on this unhappy 
un? Mr. Laing, indeed, atirms that Mary, in her apology to 
the French ccurt, gives no intunation of fuch aninjury. How dif- 
ferent y different minds are conftituted! Mary’s inttructions to her 
ambafludor, the B.fhop of Dunblane, may be ieen in Keith. p. 388. 
&:. Mr. Laing finds in them no intimation of a rape, while we, 
on the contrary, fee it ftrongly alluded to. ‘* The delicacy,” as 
Mr. Whitaker has beautifully obferved, ‘‘ of the lady, and the pru- 
dence of ihe wife, are in a continual ftruegle wih feéts; willing to 
lay open the whole for her own vindicat on, * yet unable to do it for 
herown fake and her hufband’s,’ and yet duing itin effedt.” (IIT. 116.) 
Of ihe rape itfelf, then, there can be no doubt; whether it was 
accouplifhed, as Dr. Stuart imazined, by amalorieus potions, or, as 
Mr, Whitaker {uppofes, by ftupifying draughts. And we certainly 
agree with Mr. Whitaker in pronouncing that ** he mult have a hearg 
fleeled, by party or by infenfibility, to all the beft feelings of our na- 
ture, who does not figh over a woman and a Queen beautiful, ele- 
gant, and refined, fo imprifoned, fo unfriciided, and fo treated.” 
(III. 80.) Our author is of another kind of fpirit. In anfwer to 
the foolifh allegation that, becaufe Mary did not call aloud for affift- 
ance, fhe muft be held as confenting to her feizure by Bothwell, 
Whitaker had obferved that, by this mode of reafoning, becaufe 
Charies I. did not firuggle with his executioners on the (caffold, he 
mult be concluded to have been acceflary to his own death. ‘The 
reafoning is found. © But Mr. Lai: g has tried to turn it into ridicule 
by the following flippant and indecent fneer. ‘* Perhaps the fame 
dignified reaion prevented Mary from refifling the aétual commiffion 
ofthe pretended rape.” (P. 82.) Mr. Laing fcems defirous to con- 
vince the world that, whatever may become of Mary’s honour, he 
Confiders a pointed, but ill-natured, farcafm, when it comes in 
his way, as t:o valuable to be loft. This farcafm contributes no- 
thing to his argument: but it fhews decifively from what fources he 
has drawn his notions of the female character, and that the — 
idcas 
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ideas of chivalry have no undue or preponderating influence on his 
mind. 

Her unfortunate, but neceifary, marriage was celebrated on the 
15th May, by Bothwell, the reformed Bi ithop of Orkney; and it was 
celebrated, fays Mr. L ane, “both in the Popith and in the Prote. 
ftant faces,” (P. 90.) Yet Melvill fays chat the ** marriage was 
made in the great hall of the palace, where the council ufeth to fit, 
according to the order of the reformed religion, and not in the chapel 
at the mafs, as was the king’s marriage.” And Mary herfelf, in her 
inftru€tions to the Bifhop of Dunblane, whom fhe fent into France 
to explain the caufes of her marriage, very evidently complains that 
fhe was not allowed to be married by the rites of ber own religion, 
From thefe authorities Whitaker concluded that fhe was married only 
by the Proteftant form. The queftion does not feem, on the whole, 
of much importance, any farther than it involves an intentional in- 
dignity put upon the Queen, But it was rendered of importance to 
Mr. Laing by another confideration. He had to fupport the cha- 
racter of the rebel journal, commonly denominated Murray’s Diary, 
which fays that ‘‘ they were publicly mareit after bathe the fortis of 
the kyrk reformed and unreformed.””» Now Melvil was prefent him- 
felf at the marriage; and Mary muft certainly have known all the 
circumftances of it. How then does Mr. Laing overturn their tef- 
timony? Why, firft, he tells us, from himfelf, that ‘ the improba- 
bility that Mary would acqui iefce in a Proteftant marriage 15 alone fuf- 

cient to refute the affertion.” But Mr. Laing well knows that a pre- 
fumption like this can never be allowed to refute pofitive evidence. 
He forgot, befides, that Mary was not now her own miftrefs. He 
tells us, fecondly, from Calderwood, that ‘* that they were firlt 
marricd with a mafs, as was reported by men of credit.” Such power- 
erful arguments does Mr. Laing produce in confirmation of the 
truth of his rebel journal! 

‘6 ‘The remaining faéts,”” our author obferves ‘* may be more con- 
cifely explained.’ (P, 96.) The brutal treatment to which the Queen was 
expofed on her furrender to the rebels at Carberry-hill is pailed over, 
by Mr Laing, very concifely indeed. He fimply obferves that ‘¢ the 
‘falta which fhe fuffered from an enraged populace are fufficiently 
known.” (P. 99.) But he forgot to add that the rebel Lords, and not the 

populace, were the real authors of thofe inhuman infults. She had fur- 
oat red t. them, on their promife that, if ‘* her Grace would pals 
with them, and ufe the countel of her nobility, they would honour, 
ferve and obey her Majefty as their princefs and fovereign,” This pro- 
mife they pe:formed in a manner very fuitable to their principles and 
character, Inftead of conducting her to Holyrood-houfe, which lay 
in their way, and was, furely, the proper place for her to lodge at, 
they carried her, asa fhew, through the {treets of Edinburgh, of which 
the people weie previoufly prepared to abufe her, and to accumulate 
every {pecies of indignity on her facred perfon. And here let the feel- 
ing reader reflect on the diabolical profligacy of thefe men! Let him 
think of the Earl of Morton and his faction, the very perfons who 
contrived 
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contrived. the murder of Darnley, and hitherto abetted the deluded 
Bothwell in the profecution of all his ambitious defigns, now rifing in 
arms againit their foverign, and treating her worfe than humanit 
would treat the meaneft malefactor, under pretence of punifhing Bcth- 
well for that murder of which they knew themielves to be the authors 
and devifers! To fuch wickednefs it will not be eafy, we think, to 
find a parallel. 

But, although the Queen was now a prifoner in their hands, thefe 
men were now yct free trom anxity. ‘The honeft part of the people 
bezan to releit, and threatened to fet her at liberty. Kirkaldy of 
Giange, on wacfe honour fhe had chiefl: relied. when the jur- 
rendered at Carberry-hill, was offended at the fhameful breach 
of the engavement jnto which they themfelves had authorized him 
to enter, and threatened to detfert the party. The confequences 
might have been very toublefom~, and were, therefore, at all events, 
to be prevented. An eafy expedient fuggefted itfelf. ** That fame 
night it was alleged,”’ fays Melvil, ‘* that her Majefty did write a 
letter unto the Earl of Bothwell, and promifed a reward to one of 
her keepers, to convey st fecretly to Dunbar, to the Earl, ca'ling him 
her Dear Heart, whom fh. would never abandon, faying that, though 
fhe was neceflitated to be abient trom him, the had fent him away 
only for his fafety, willing him to be comforted, and be upon his 
guard, which letter the knave delivered to the lords, though he had 
promifed the contrary.” This expedient produced the defired. effect. 
Aiter this no perfon could have the courage to open his mouth in fa- 
vour of his perfecuted Sovereign. ‘* Grange,” fays Melvil, ** was 
yet foangry, that had it not been for the letter, he had inftantly left 
the party.” The blunt foldier, however, was impofed upon and filen- 
ced; while the Qucen, by a warrant from the traiterous gang, was 
delivered tothe care of Lindfay and Ruthven, two of her mot inve- 
terate enemies, and by them conducted, under a ftrong euard, to the 
Caltle of Lochlevin, to endure the infults of William Douglas, a re- 
lation of Moiton’s, and thofe of his wife, the mother of Murray. 

The letter to Bothwell was given up by Hume, * becaufe Murray 
and his affociates never mentioned it in their accufation of Mary, 
before Queen Elizabeth.” Robertfon, through ten editions of his 
hiftory, appealed to it as a proof that * Mary’s affeétion for Both- 
well continued as violent as ever.’’ He appealed to it, however, 
only indire@/y, tor he had not the courage openly to mention it. At 
lat, in his eleventh edition, he likewife gives i up. ** 1 am fatisfied,” 
he fays, ** that Melvil was miflaken wih regard to this particular.” 
But Hume and Robertfon were puny champions compared to Mr. 
Laing, He will not relinguifh this important letter, and hehas had 
recourfe to very extraordinary meaas to lupport us credit. We are 
forry to be under the neceflity of direétly accufing Mr. Laing of 
grots difingenuity ; but the caufe of Mary,and,*what we value more, 
the interefts of truth, imperioufly require that we fhould not be filent. 
Mr. Laing then, we /ay, in order to eflablith the authority of this let. 
ter, has DELIZERA rELY FALSIFIED the evidence of Melvil. “ ane 
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vil,” he fays, * informs us that fhe wrote that night a letter to Both. 
well, full of tender folicuude, &c.”’ (P. 101.) Let our readers Jook 
back to the words of Melvil, and they will clearly fee that be informs 
us of no fuch thing. He fays, indeed “ 2¢ was alleged’ that the 
wrote, which is very different indeed from the aiflertion which Mr, 
Laing makes him utter. Butthus it is that our impartial diflertatgs 
ss accuflomed to prefume on the eafy faith, or rather indolent credy- 
Inty, of the ordinary reader. Yet the letter is demonttrated, by every 
circumitance, to be as palpable a forgery as was ever hatched. The 
rebels, 1. anfwer to Throckmorton’s remontftrance, (who was not 
allowed to vifit the Queen) alleged two reafons for their rifing in arms, 
and imprifoning their Sovereign; aft, their defire of punithing Both. 
well, fur the King’s murder, and ed, her attachment to Bothwell, 
which rendered her liberty inconfiflent with their fafety. In proot 
of this laft, the pretended letter-was the beft of all evidence ? Did 
they thew it to Throckmorton? No. “ That piece of forgery,” as 
Tytler obferves, (11. 178,) * having ferved the purpofe ot fendin 

the Queen a prifoner to Lochklevin, and of impofing upon Sir Wil. 
liam Kirkaldy, on whofe faith, piedged in the forementioned treaty, 
fhe had delivered herfe!lf into their hands, was judged not fit now to 
be expofed tothe Jight.’”’ At York, too, the rebels repeated their 
charge of Mary’s unconquerable attachment to Bothwell. To this 
charge her commiflioners give the lie direét, in a formal anf{wer 
figned with their names. ** Her Grace,” they fay, ‘* maid na ofhr 
to 'eive the reaim, that hir Grace might pofleis the Erle Bothwill, as 
they alleage.”” Surely; now was the time to produce her letter, which 
would have carried conviction to every mind. But they did not pro- 
duce it, nor fo much as mention it. Weare fully authorized, there- 
fore, to fay that this pretended letter ftands branded with every cha- 
ratiter and mark of unprincipled torgery. 

But Mr. Laing is not to be beaten trom the field by fuch  pre- 
fumptions as thefe; and he replies to the doubts of Robertfon and 
Hume by as curious a {pecimen of realoning as we remember to 
have feen. ‘* The cafket,” he fays, ‘ difcovered a few days after, 
was the only evidence produced in England, and the proofs contained 
m it of adultery and murder, to which the confederates dire¢ted or 
confined their charges, were /ufficient there, and in the negociations 
with Throckmorton, to fuperiede any fubordinate proofs of her at- 
fe€tion tor Bothwell.”’ (P. 102.) Thus, in anfwer to the inevitable 
conclufion, arifing from the conduét of the rebels themfelves, that 
the letter was a forgery of their own, our author urges the very cir- 
cumftance on which the conclufion is grounded. ‘The ietter mutt be 
genuine, becau/e they did not chufe to produce it! But, fays Mr. 
Laing, they had futficient evidence without it. It ought, however, t0 
be carefully obferved that the contents of the cafket were proofs of 
Mary’s attachment to Bothwell, only before her marriage to him. 
This letter was a moft important document, as it proved the contr 
nuance of her defperate attachment after the marriage. But the 


foregoing extraét affords another inftance of our author’s difingenuous 
management, 
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management. He plainly infinuates that the contents of the cafkee 
wereemployed in the negociations of the rebels with Throckmorton, 
but in this there is not one word of truth. Throckmorton, in his 
difpatch to Elizabeth, of the 25th ot July, 1567, fays, that the rebels 
mean to charge the Queen, if they cannot by tair means induce her 
totheir purpole, with ** tyranny, for breach and violation of their 
laws and decrees of the realm, as well that wlnch they call common 
laws, as their flatute laws ; 2d. with encontinency, as well with the 
Earl Bothwell, as wth others, having, (as they lay,) fufhcient proot 
againit her for this ciime; gd, with the murder of her hufband, 
whereof (they fay) they have as apparent proof againft her as may be, 
as well by the teftimony of her own hand-writing, which they have 
recovered, as al/o, by Jufficient witneffes,’’ (Keuh, 426.) But has 
Throckmorton any intimauon of the cafket? No. The rebels tell 
him, in general terms, that they have fufficient proof of their Sove- 
reign’s guilt, andthat they have this proof from her own hand wri- 
ting, but not a word of the important cafket, though, as they after- 
wards afferted, it had come into their hands above a month betore, 
The truth is that, notwithftanding their boafls to Throckmorton, they 
had not then the contents of the cafketto fhew. ‘The letters, fonnets, 
and contraéts, exifted then in their imagination only. They had not 
yet given a body to thefe important forgeries, and when they after 
wards produced them, they had already confiderably altered their 
plan. Here they mean to charge the Queen with incontinency wth 
ethers as well as Bothwell; and they mean to produce, not only her 
hand-writing, but /ufficient witneffes, in proot of her having been 
acceflary to the murderof the King. When, however, they attually 
exnibittheir charges, Bothwell isthe only paratnour brought forward, 
and not a fingle witnels corroborates the charge with regard to the 
murder, Thefe taéts {peak too plainly to be mifunderftood. 

With regard to the pretence alleged by the rebels for taking arms, 
namely, a defire to infli€ét due punifhment on Bothwell for the mur- 
der of the King, their fubfequent conduét is the moft direét refu- 
tation of it that could poflibly be wifhed. They might have taken 
Bothwell at Carberry-hill, but it was their intereft to allow him to 
efcape, Had he been brought to trial, he had tales to tell which 
would have ruined the confpiracy and confpirators together. Ac- 
cordingly, Mary’s commiffioners afthrm that Grange “ tuik the 
Erle be the hand, and baid him depart, promifing that na man fhould 
follow nor purfew him; and fwa be thair awin confent, he paft 
‘way.’ The Earl went ftraight to the C.ftle of Dunbar, where he 
temained till the 26th, eleven days after he was thus courteoufly dif- 
miffed. Of that date Morton’s council iffue an order for * Letters 
to be direéted an the Queen’s name,’—{a ftrange jumble of authority, 
fays Keith, ] * to Heraulds, &c. to pafs and charge tie keeper o 
the Cale of Dunbar, to furrender the fame tothe executer of the 
faid letters within fix hours, be aufe the Earle of Bothwell was re- 


Jt and received within the faid Cafile.” (Keith, 408.) This, as 
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Tytler obferves, was a civil intimation for him to fhift his quartets, 
On the rmh of Auguft Tullibardine and Grange were commiflioned 
to purfue him, ** by fea or land, by hre and {word.” He was then 
inthe north ; and, on the approach of a fleet, fled to the coaft of Den, 
mark. It is extremely probable that, if he had been taken by Tulli. 
bardine and Grange, he would have been flaughtered on the {pot ; for 
the rebels fhewed, by the whole tenor of their procedure re{pecting 
him, that they had no inclination to feize his perfon. Well, there. 
fore, might Mary’s commiflioners exprefs themielves in the following 
pointed and energetic terms :— 


* And gif they had bene myndit to perfew him onlie, they wald nocht 
haif left the doing of all diligence was poilible, quhairthrow he mycht haif 
bene tane ; bot fra they had gottin her Majeitte’s perfown tn their handis, 
they maid na travel nor fersuit againis him, sa lang as he was in the Countrey ner 
thame, quhair he remanit ane gryte space, and mycht haif apprehendit him more 
efile ; nor quhair lang tyme, he being furth of the realine and unrecovera 
bill, made an colorit maner of sciking him upon the sey [fea]: as now it apperis, 
IT WAS NOCHT HIM THEY SOCHT, BOT THAIR AWIN PARTICULAR 
PROFIT; quhair (throw to all men of haill jndgement it may appere hir 
Grace preferrit nocht his elchaiping and impunitie to her awin honour; 
for quhatioever was left ondone in that behalfe, it may mailt julilie be laid 
to their awin charge.” 


* Atthe end of the chapter Mr. Laing, as ufual, fums up the 
evidence in his own way. ‘“ It appears,” Ae /ays, ** from the pre- 
ceding deduétions, that our former conclufion concerning the guilt 
of Mary is confirmed by each fucceflive circumftance, fubfequent 
as well as antecedent, and ccnducive tothe: murder of Darnley.” 
We fay, on the contrary, that nothing appears from Mr. Laing’s de. 
du€tions but his {candalous partiality as a judge, {training every nerve 
to pervert each circumftance, from its legitimate import, into evidence 
againft the party accufed, and endeavouring, by eVery artifice, to bias 
the minds of the Jury. But, though he labours hard * to make the 
worfe appear the beter reafon,’’ his intentions are defeated by the 
badnels of his caufe. 
| (To be continued.) 


Effays, Biographical, Critical, and Hiftorical, tlluftrative of the Tat 
ler, Spectator, and Guardian. By Nathan Drake, M. D. Author 
of Literary Hours, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 45.° Sharpe. 1805 


"THESE Effays are intended to accompany a new and f{plendid 

edition of thofe valuable papers which they protefs to illuftrate. 
From the charafter Dr. Drake has acquired as a very intelligent and 
entertaining writer, we took up the book with the expectation of 
meeting much information and much amufement from the perulal, 
and we laid it down with that expeciation fully gratified. The plan 
which we {ball lay before our readers, is well arranged, and the ser 
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eition of it affords much opportunity for curious anecdote, and cfi- 
tical obfervation, of which Dr. Drake has judicioufly availed him- 
felf. | 
‘The work is divided into five parts, and thefe are fubdivided into 
Effays. The firft part confifts of remarks on periodical writing, and 
onthe ftate of manners and literature in the country, at the come 
mencement of the Tatler. The fecond part comprehends every 
thing relative to the life, writings, and chara¢ier, moral and literary, 
of Sir Richard Steele; and the third takes the fame view of Addi- 
fon, The fourth part gives biographical and critical fketches of the 
occafional correfpondence of Steele and Addifon; and the fifth ex- 
amines the effects of the Tatler, Spe€tator, and Guardian, on the 
uate, literature, arid inorals of the age. 

From the firft part we extraét the following general charaéters of 
men and women of rank, atthe wra of the commencement of the 


Tatler :— 


“ To the charaéter of the gentleman, neither education nor letters were 
thought neceilary ; and any difplay of learning, however {uperficial, was, 
among the talhionable circles, deemed rudenets and pedantry. ‘ That ge- 
neral knowledge,’ obferves Johnfon, ‘ which now circulates in common 
talk, was then rarely to be found. Men not protefling learning were not 
athamed of ignorance; and, in the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was diliinguifhed only to be cenlured.” 


Of the ladies, the author quotes the Spe@ator for a defcription not 
very favourable, indeed, but which, perhaps, is not much mended by 
fome of the liberal fentiments of the prefent day. 


“ The toilet is their great {cene of bufinefs, and the right adjufting of 
their hair the principal employment of their lives. The forting of a fuit 
of ribands is reckoned a very good morning’s work; andif they make an 
excurfion te a mercer’s or a toy-thop, fo great a fatigue makes them unfit 
for any thing elfe all the day afier. Their more ferious occupations are 
fewing and embroidery, and their greateft drudgery the preparation of 
jelliesand fweetmeats.” 


As to the ladies, perhaps, fome may be tempted to enquire how 
much the bufinefs of the toilette is thought of lefs confequence now, 
than it was in the year 1709, or how much more becoming it is to 
the female world in general, to be capital muficians and painters than 
good houfewives. We fhall referve our remarks on the men till 
we come to examine what the author fays of the charaéter of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 

The plan of the Spe@ator is fo admirably drawn, and one of the 
caufes of its fuperiority in point of intereft, to the periodical publi- 
tations that have followed and imitated it, is fo well accounted for, 
that we fhall lay it before our readers without abridgment :-— 


“ The introduétion of a club into this paper, whofe chara@ers, taken 
from the principal claffes of fociety and confiftently fupported, dramatize 


% it were the whole feries of eflays, was a contrivapce admirably calculated 
to 
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to afford the requifite degree of unity, The characler of the SpeCtator js 
never loft fight of ; it is infinuated through the entire production, and pep 
ders it, in fact, a complete picture of the mind of an individual. By this 
means a very confiderable portion of intereft and curiolity is excited; we 
entertain an affection for the writer who has thus given us fuch a mafferly 
portrait of himfelf, and we perceive with delight that through the medion 
of this minute delineation of his perfon and manners, and thofe of his 
affociates, he has formed a common centre of attra¢iion, round which the 
whole work turns with a corre!pondence and beauty of defign which have 
for ever eftablithed it as the be model of the periodical effay. 

“* Many fucceeding ellayifts have approximated very clofely to fome of 
the acknowledged excellencies of Addifon. Morality, imagery, wit, and 
tafle'are diffuled with no {paring hand over their pages; but in the {pirit 
and unity of their planthey have altogether failed, or fallen infinitely thort 
of their celebrated prototype. 

“ The artful and finithed conftruGtion, indeed, of the defign on which the 
Siectator is founded, is fuch, that the moft perfect rales may be drawn from 
it for the regulation of this {pecies of compotition ; and it 1s to be regretted 
that it has not more frequently met with liberal imitation from our nume- 
rous periodical writers. It mult be obvious, that a mere [eries of detached 
eflays without any dependency of parts, without any organization whieb 
can conftitute them a whole, can never make the impreffion, nor excite the 
lively intere(t which the well-arranged (cheme of Addifon fo completely 
effecis.” 


The high teftimony this letter gives to the exalted virtue of Addi- 
fon will plead an excufe with our readers for giving it them entre. 


“ Madam, 


‘** It would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimation you were 
pleafed to favour me with, to affect any longer an ignorance of your {ent 
ments, however oppofite an approbation of them muft be to the dictatesof 
reafon and juftice. This expreffion I am fenfible may appear inconiiftent 
in the mouth of afolite man, but I hope it is no dilgrace to a sincere One 
In matters of importance, delicacy ought to give way to ¢ruth, and ceremony 
mult be lactificed to candour,. An honest freedom is tie privilege of inges 
nuity; and the mind, which is above the practice of deceit, can never stoop 
to be guilty of flattery upon tuch a point. 

_ * Give me leave, Madam, to remark, that the conneétion fubfifting be 
tween your hufband and myfelf is of a nature too strong for me to think 
of injuring him in a point where the happinefs of his life is fo materially 
conce;ned. You cannot be infenfible of his goodnefs or my obligations; 
and fuffer me to obferve, that, were | capable of fuch an adtion, how much 
foever my béhaviour might be rewarded by your /assion, I must be defpiled 
by your reason, and, though I might be esteemed as a lover, I fhould be 
hated asa man. Highly (entible of the power of your beauty, I am deter 
mined to avoid an interview where my peade and honour may be for evet 
Iyst.—You have paffions, you fay, Madam; give me leave to anfwer, you 
have understanding alfo; you have a heart fufceptible of the tenderest 
imprefiions, but a foul, if you would choofe to awaken it, beyogd an une 
warrantable indulgence of them; and let me intreat you, Or your own 
fake, to refift any giddy impul(e or ill-placed inclination which fhall inde 
' 7 
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to entertain a thought prejudicial to your own honour, and repugnant 
to your virtue. 


) “« T too, Madam, am far from being infenfible, I toe have paffigns y and 


would my fituation, a few years ago, have allowed me a poflibility of 
fueceeding, I ftiould: legally have tolicited that happiie’s which you are 
now ready to beftow, 1 had the honour of fupping at Mr. D,’s, where [ 
frit faw you; and I fhall make no feruple in declaiing, that I never faw a 

ion fo “iti beautiful, nor a manner fo, exceffively engaging; but 
the fuperiority of your circumflances prevented any deciaration on my 


- fide, although I burnt with a flame as {trong as ever fired the human breaft, 


Hlaboured to conceal it. Time and ablence at-length abated a hopclefs 
paffion, and your marriage with my patron effectually cured it. Do not, 
madam, endeavour to rekindle that flame ; do not deftroy a tranquillity I 
have jut begun td tdité, and blaft your own honour, which has been 
hitherto unfullied. My beft efteem is yours; but thould 1 promife more, 


onfider the fatal neceflity I thould be under of removing myfel! from an 


intercourfe fo dangerous. In any other commands, di/pole ol, Madam, 
Your humble {ervant.” 


__-The refiftance.of fuch a temptation from the objeét of a fincere 


and ardent paflion is one of the greateft. triumphs of which” human 


nature is capable—a triumph, ‘perhaps, unattainable by thofe who 


cannot in the receffes of folitude and filence afk themfelves this aw- 
ful and impreflive queftion :—-‘* How can I do this great wickednels 
and fin againft God ?” , 

~ Of inconfiftency in the charaéter of Sir Roger ‘de Coverley, fome- 
thing has been faid in Pye’s Commentary on Ariftotle’s Poetic, and 
fomething by Barbauld, in her preface, to her feleétions from the 
periodical effays of Addifon, &c. Dr. Drake énters at large into 
this, the beft account of which as well.as of the whole le 
is given’at large from an Effay of Dr. Aikin, in the Monthly Maga- 


gine. As the fubje& is peculiarly interefling to the admirers of the 


Speftator, which we believe will comprehend moft of our readers, 
and as we alfo believe, that few of our readers are much converfant 
with the Monthly Magazine, we thall cite the paffage at length, with 
our own obfervation on the charatier of Sir Roger, and of-the po- 
litical tendency as well of that chavaéter, as of the Tatler, Speétator, 


aid Guardian, in general. 


r “ Anacute judge of moral propriety obferved to me fome time ago,” ° 


fays the Docior, “ that the character of Sir.Roger, asexhibited in different 
pits of the Spetator, was by no means contiftent. In the fecond number, 
Written probably by Steele, he is-defcribed as.a man of fingularities, but 
Pixceeding from a particnlar vein of good ienfe: and though tond of retire- 
Ment, and gareleis of appearances, fiuce he was crofled in love; it is faid, 


that in his,youth he had been_a fine gent naey, who {upped with Lord _ 


Rochefteriand Sir George Etheredge, had fought a duel, and kicked.a bully 


ina coffee-houfe. It is certain, that many of the fubfequent difp'ays of 

his character, in which he is reprefented as ignorant of tlie‘common forms 

Of life, ruftic, uninformed, and credulous, very ill-acgord with this fuppoted 

town education, ...Steele himielf has been guilty. of jome: of: thefe: devia- 
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arded it, and to have painted a‘ier a conception of his own, to which he 
has faithfully adhered, //is Sit Roger, though fomewhat of an humourif 
in his manner, is eflentially ‘a benevolent, cheerful, hearty country gentle 
man, of very flender abilities and confined education, warmly attached to 
church and Ling, and imbued with all the political opinions of what was 
called the country party. Though he is made an object of affefion fom 
the goodnels of his heart, and the hiiarity of his temper, yet his weaknefles 
and prejudices (carcely allow place for efteem; nor do we meet with any 
of that whimfical complication of fenfe-and folly which Steele’s papers 
exhibit;and which he accounts for on the fuppOfition of a fort of mental 

infirmity, left by his amorous difappointment. 
«« T thall point out fome of the particulats, which feem defigned by Ad. 


. difon to lower him down to the ftandard of capacity, which he chole to 


allot to the abliract character gf the country gentleman. -His behaviour 
at church may pafs as the oddity of an humourift, though it alfo plainly 
denotes the ruftication of a fequeftered life; but his half belief of witch 
craft in the cafe of Moll White, is undoubtedly a fatirical ftroke on country 
fuperftition,. Sir Roger ferioufly advifes the old woman rot-to have con 
munication with the devil, or hurt hér neighbour’s cattle; and it is tobe 
obferved, ‘ that he, would frequently have Scand her over to the count 
feffions, had not his chaplain, with mach ado, perfuaded him to the- con 
trary.” At the affizes he gets up and makes a {peech; but the Spe@ator 
fays, ‘ it was fo little to the purpofe,, that he will not trouble his readers 
with an account of it.’ In the adventure with the gipfies, the knight fuffers 
them to tell him his fortune, and appears more than half inclined to put 
faith in their predi€lions. His notion that the aét-for fecuring the church 
of England had already begun to take effect, becaule a rigid diflenter, whe 
had dined at his houfe on Chrifimas day, had been obferved to eat heartily 
of plumb-pyrridge, is too palpable a ftroke of raillery on the narrow con 
ceptions of the high party to be miftaken. The whole de(cription of Sir 
Roger’s behaviour, at the reprefentation of the Diltreffed Mother, is ad- 
mirably humourous; but the figure the knight makes in it, is not at all 
more refpectable in point of tafte and knowledge, than that of Partridge 
Tolues on a fimilat occafion, But it is in the vifit to the tombs ia, 
Weftminiter Abbey, that Addifon has moft unmerciful!ly jefted on the 
ood man’s oye Sir Roger, it feems, was prepared for this fpettacle 
y acourle of hiftorical reading in the fummer, which was to enable him 


- to bring quotations from Baket’s Chronicle, in his political debates with 


Sir Andrew Freeport. He accordingly deals out his knowledge very 
liberalfy as he paflés through the heroes_of this profound hifforian. The 
fhew-man, however, informs him of many circumftances which he had not 
met with in Baker; and this profufion of anecdotes makes him appeat 
fo extraordinary a perfon to Sir Roger, that he not only kindly fhakes him 
by the hand at parting, but invites him-to his lodgings in Norfolk-ftreet, in 
order‘ to talk over thefe matiers with him more at leifure.’ The trait 
plealantly ludicrous, but fomewhat oxtré, as applied to a perfon at alhreme 
ved from the loweft vulgar.” Pre Pg 


At the time the Spe€tator was firft publifhed, the fpirit of party 
divided into whigs and tories 

The trading intereft, which was then juit rifing into great ‘nati 
. , importance, 
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importance, was entirely devoted to the former party, and the landed 
intereft was chiefly attached to the latter. ‘To combat the opinion of 
etimes wasthe obvious political motive not only of the Tatler, 
Spettator, and Guardian, but of all the popular Ethick writers (the 
Scribleriad club, as it has been called, excepted,) from Steele to 
Fielding, and for this purpofe it was neceflary to attack it in its 
‘ firong hold, the landed intereft ; and, to do this with effe&, it was 
neceflary tolower this clafs, which ftood higheft in nationa) e{tima- 
tion, and to elevate the’ commercial, whofe charaéter was then very 
low ; for, however much the landed intereft might be difgraced by a 
great majority of country gentlemen, yet the neceuipiithed gentleman 
and the wit (to ufe, the language of the time) always belonged to 
that clafs. The Sedleys andthe Etheridges of real life, and the 
Mirabels and Valentines of the Drama were all men of family and 
landed property, while the citizen was: only introduced on the ftage 
tobe ridiculed and cuckolded. “For this purpofe it was not fufficient 
to bring fuch a charafter forward as the Tory Foxhunter in the - Freee 
holder, as that would have been only a {pecimen of the worft order 
of country gentlemen, and which was-as much the butt of the 
Janded wits as the citizen, it was neceffary to draw a highly refpe€table 
and amiable country gentleman, and contraft him with an equally 
relpeftable trader, and this. bas been done in the. charaéter of Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Sir Andrew Freeport ; but the one placed 
frequently in a ridiculous light as is amply fhewn in our quotation 
from Dr. Aikin, and the other always drawn as a man of found and 
clear underftanding. The defign, however, has completely failed in 
the execution, for Sir Roger, notwithftanding his prejudices and ec- 
centricities, is the favourite with every reader of the Speétator, while, 
refpeftable as the charaéter of Sir Andrew is, it certainly does not 
excite much intereft. 
The general chara&ter of the landed men at this time, is thu 
drawn, by Dr. Drake, in another place :— ° , 


“ With few exceptions, our nobility and gentry, from whom example 
‘rapidly defcends to the inferior orders of fociety, were not only igno- 
fant of what they ought to admire, but, what was flill worfe, had little 
or no cenfcioufnels of their defeéts, and cvonfequtntly felt no great impulfe 
or defire to enter into what appeared to them, probably, a rugged and 
Uiinviting purfuit.”’ 


With this we do not agree. As the number of what may be exclu- 
fively called Janded men, was ina much larger proportion to the reft 


- Of the opulent part of the community than it 1s at prefent ; more of 
' them muft have had their education negleéted by the indulgence and 
_ folly of parents, but it appears frour the general teftimony of cotem- 


tary writers, that a public fchool, the univerfity, and the tour of 
rope, was then the ulual courfe of education of a man of fafhion. 
¢ cannot fuppofethat any violent alteration of fyfiem could have 


_ taken place between the clofe of the Guardian, and the writings of 
, Dd a Richardfon, 
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Richardfon, and yet we find no trait of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
either in Mr. B. Sir Charles Grandifon, and Lovelace, who are aj} 
country gentlemen. 

We have been fo copious in our quotations from the moft inte. 
refling yiart of the work, that we fhall only obferve, on what is {aid of 
the lels frequent and occafional contributors to thefe effays, that the 
fketches of fome of them abound with curious anecdotes, and that 
the diflribution of the feveral papers to their -refpeflive writers, will 
make this work a valuable acquifition to the pofleifor of any edition 
of the Tatler, Speftator, and Guardian. 

Dr. Drake, in his firft volume, decides at once, on the merits of 
Cowper’s tranflation of Homer, by calling it the nob/eft tranflation 
of the Grecian bard; but, unfortunately, the {pecimen he has_ pro. 
duced is little fuperior to the Latin literal profe that accompanies 
moft of the Greek editions. This feems a favourite fubje& with our 
author as he. has refumed it in his laft volume, where he obferves, 
that of Pope’s Homer, 


« A few pages may be read with unalloyed delight, but the recitation of 
two or more books palls, and wearies the ear; at leaft fuch an effedt I 
have myfelf experienced. It is on this account, as well as on the prefer 
vation of the colouring and manner of Homer, that the tranflation of Cow- 
per will probably, in time, efpecially in its now corrected and higher finithed 


‘fiate, become the more’popular and efteemed-verfion. No fatiety is per — 


ceived from reading any quantity of the blank verfe of Cowper; and the 


‘genius of Homer, the fiate of manners of the period in which he wrote, 


and the whole {cope and defign of his immortal epopees, are infinitely bet 
ter felt and comprehended in the blank than in the rhymed copy of the 
venerable bard. ‘The iffue will moft likely be this; that for infulated pat 
fages, Pope will generally be referred to; but that he who withes to perule 
and for any length of time together, the entire poems of Homer, will] have 
recourfe to the labours of Cowper,” ° | 


We differ from Dr. Drake toto colo in this decifion, We are 
perfeétly fenfible of the high’claims of Cowper as an original. pott, 
and we alfo fee that Pope has not always been a faithtul copyift of the 
Greek poets. But as to the general merits and intents of the tranfla- 
tions, we can conceive Cowper’s canbe preferred to Pope’s, only by 
thofe who in the quaint language of one of our old writers, think the 
writers in verfe are the belt writers of all, except thofe who wnite 
in profe. . 

enher can we quite agree with Dr. Drake that Addifon has # 
all violated the truth and propriety of charaéter, in making Cato ¢x- 
prefs fome doubts of the lawfulnefs of felf-murder, in his dying 
moments ; he did not facrifice his life like Regulus and the Dect 
to the fervice of his coyntry, but threw it away from a want of firm 
ne(s to fuftain fome immediate mortification. “The Roman poet while 
he places thofe who die for their country in Elyfium, gavea very dif- 
ferent deflination to other fuicides :-— 


‘ « Tenent 
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« Tenent mefta loca qui fibi lethum 
Infontes peperére manu lucemque perofi 
Projecére animas. Quam vellent. ethete in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et dum perferre labores !” 





In {peaking of the caufe of Swift's condu&to Mrs. Johnfon (his 
Stella) Dr. Drake gives a very ftrong bint of the caufes of that caufe, 
which had certainly been much better fuppreffed in a work like this, 
which is fo likely to be in general circulation. 

The following paflage gives a itrong inflance of the lenity of the 
police of the metropolis, in the beginning of the year 1716. 


“Ina letter written by Sir Richard to Lady Steele, dated Chelfea, 
Monday, February 14, 1715—16, he fays, ‘’ Mr. Fuller and I eame hither 
to dine in the aif; ‘but the maid has beer fo flow that we are benighted, 
and chufe to lie here rather than go this road in the dark, 1 lie at or own 
ie and my friend at a relation’s in the town.” 


The ftyle of thefe Effays like the reft of the works of Dr. Drake 
is at once dignified, eafy, and correét, but while we give this as the 

neral charaGter of it, we muft at the fame time difcharge the more 
painful duty of pointing out fome occafional errors, fubmitting them 
tothe author’s corre€tion in a future edition. 

We fhould firft notice the great impropriety of calling thefe pe- 
riodical Effays the Briti/h Clafics, were we not convinced it muft be 
only in compliance with the editors of the new edition which this 
work is to be particularly conneéted with. 

In a note on page 179, Vol. I. we meet with this phrafe ‘* he rode 
on airing.” Such expreffions as a hunting, a walking, &c. are cere. 
tainly good Englith, and are excellently defended by Mr. Mitford, in 
his late Effay on the Harmony of Language; and, though we cannot 
blame Dr. Drake for avoiding the cacophony of a@ airing (tor an 
tould not be ufed here, as it is not an article,) we wifh he would ra- 
ther have ufed a peripbrafis, than have introduced a phrale that cer- 
tainly is not Englith. | 

In another place we find this inaccuracy of conftruétion, the effeét 
of hafte only, “* To fudy the ftruéture of a fentence, its harmony, 


# 


compattnels, &c. were employments.” 
Several other litle inaccuracies will be found which: the author’s 


attentive perufal of the book will enable him to correét. We {fhail, 
therefore, purfue the invidious tafk no further than jufl to notice the 
very frequent occurrence of major patt.and major portion ;—a phiafe 
which though much ufed in atts of parliament, we do not recollect 
ever to have met with in an elegant writer. 


og a us great pleafure to fee in the concluding advertifement, 
tUr 


at Dr. Drake intends to extend his illuftrative eflaysto the Rambler, 
Adventurer, and Idler. 
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An Enquiry into the Sy/tem of National Defence in Great Britain, 
pi John Macdiarmd, Eig. in 2 vols. C, and R. Baldwins, 
1805 | 


406) 


ji Baws work confifls 6f two parts, the firft of which contains five 

chapters, extending to page 213, of vol. I. and treats on the 
means, by which Great Britain may be rendered fecure without dimi. 
nifhing in ag as and the. fecond contains feven chapters on 
improving the fyftem of national defence, from page 214, vol. I. to 
the end of the fecond volume. 

The profeffed obje& of the author in this performance is to dif. 
cover the means of rendering Great Britain fecure againft external 
violence, without diminifhing her internal profperity. This is cer. 
tainly a fubjeét of enquiry, that is entitled to the moft ferious atten. 
tion both of the public and of the legiflature in this country, For 
althouglr the mifcellaneous publication now before us has no refet- 
ence whatfoever to the immediate fecurity of this ifland againft invafion 
or to any one fyftem of defenfive operations, that it might be advile. 
able or proper for thofe, who are intrufled with the diftribution and 
command of his Majefty’s naval and military forces, to purfue for 
counteraéting or defeating any attempt of our enemies to invade us, 
yet it muft certainly be allowed, that there is a number of: judicious 

“and ufeful obfervations in it, many of which are derived from thofe of 
“other writers, and fome are exclufively the author’s own, 


In the firft chapter af the firft part of this enquiry, he is at great 


pains to prove, thatthe induftry and population of Great Britain 1s in, 


a ftate of progreffion or adyancement, and that her wealth mufl ne- 
cefflarily be permanent, and continue to increafe, while that induftry 
afts and has the means of employing itfelf. We conceive he need 
not have laboured fo much to eftablifh thefe points, but might have 
taken them for granted. And he prabably would, had he adverted 
to this truth, that both induftry and population muft increale 
with circulation, and are in proportion to it. _ For the number of in- 
habitants in a given diftri& or territory will be in proportion to the 
facility of fubfifting, which depends on the quantity of circulation, 


or the eafe and convenience which indivituals experience in exchange - 


r 7 commodity for another. 
. e alfo labours hard to prove that Great Britain not only excels 


every other nation in private virtue of every kind, in freedom, p& - 


triotifm, good order, religion, but continues daily to improve in them. 
We will readily allow, that fhe has manitefted as much patriotifm a 
any nation ever did. The pofition, however, as far as it relates ta 
ron virtue, freedom, and religion, we cannot help regarding a5 a 
eaft fomewhat problematical. For it will not be denied, that ther¢ is 
a great inequality of circulation in this country. And inequali 

circulation muft always be more or lefs injurious to liberty whill # 
the fame time it promotes luxury and corruption of mianners. As to 
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good order it ought to be confidered that war ride the community of 

many idle, diffoluce, and licenti us individuals, while ut introduces im- 

morality by degrees among many of thoie, that flill remain in it. 
Thefecond chapter confifling of three feétions treats of the obftruc. 


tions to the profperity of Great Britain, arifing from the means em- 


ployed for her defence. He concludes it with thefe words. 


_* Thave now recounted fome circum{tances which feem to fhew that the 
tendency of Great Britain to advance in profperity is powerfully obfirucied 
the means employed for her defence. : 
“ It appears that a large number of her moft vigorous fubjefs are with 
drawn from her productive induttry ; that a large quantity of her anguat pro- 
‘ conhimed in main- 
taining tho'e who are unproductive: that the capital defiined for the main- 
tenance of prodactive indufiry is by this means diminifhed; that the number 
of labourers who might have been maintained by this capital is therelore loit 
to her productive indufiry: that the wealth of the nation is in coniequence 
lefs by perhaps one-half at the end of the century than it otherwile would 
have been, and that the population is lefs in proportion. | 
“ It appears that the freedom of the natiyn is endangered by the de- 
prefion of {pirit which neceffarily follows the enormity-ot taxation; by a 


‘peculiarly vexatious mode of colle@ing certan taxes; by the vatt addition 


of patronage which is thrown into the hands of the crown; by the great 
dy of armed men continually at the dilpoiai of government; by the in- 
uétion into eur army of a number of fereign adventurers; by the large 

portion of her citizens who are taken out of the protection of the civil and 
placed under the jurifdiction of martial law: and that every encroachment 
on her freedom tends to dettroy the goud order, and extinguith the patr.ot- 
ifm of her inhabitants. 
_ “ It appears that the morals of the nation are in danger of being cor- 
tupted by the relaxation of its indufiry, by the diminyuon of its freedom, 
and by too yreat temptations to violate good faith, | 

“ That thete circumftances are fufliient to. ob{an@, to diminih, and, if 
hot remedied, to ruin the profperity of a nation, will-Icarcely be difputed 
by thofe who obferve the courfe of human affairs, inftcad of betaking theme 
felves to franve paradoxes.” 


There are unqueftionably many faéts calculated to arreft the atten. ° 


tinn of the reader ftated, and many fenfible obfervations made in it. 
But Mr, Macdiarmid in obferving, that the freedom of the nation 
is endangered by the depreffion of {pirit, which neceffarily follows 

enormity of taxation in it, does not feem to attend to this circum~ 
lance, that the aftonithing quantity of induftry, which exifls at pie. 
fent in this country is owing to the great circulation occalioned by the 
borrowed capitals that conftitute her public debts, for paying the w- 
tereft of which this enormous taxation has neceffauily been impo'cd. 
And when he {peaks of the wars, we were enga.cd in during ain ft 


one half of the laft century, he does not appear to recollett, © at 1 cle 
ther the war for the fucceffion of Spain nor any other during that 
ae was entered into for the mmmediate detence of this tllind, of 


any direét connexion with it, and that the immeufe expendn ies, 
D d 4 Wiel 
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which attended the‘profecution of them, ought therefore to be placed 
to fome other account. (ts 

The third chapter relates to the means rig ry to remove the ob. 
ftruétions to che pfofperity of Great Britain. After adverting to the , 
different: plans, that. have been recommended on various occafions. ’ 
for removing the abftructions to the profperity of the nation arifing 
from the meafures adopted for her defence, he delivers his opinion og 
the fubjeét in the following words. 


«« There feem to be but two modes, in which an efficacious remedy can 
be applied to the evils arifing to the national p:otperity from the fyftem of 
defence, without at the fame time rendering the nation lefs fecure. The 
one is to leflen thé national danger in fuch a manner, as that preparations of 
much lefs extent fhall be neceilary to her defence. Could this be cffeéted, 
a confiderable wafte of her wealth and population, and many circum{iances 
which feem dangerous to her freedom, might be done away by retrenching 
fach paris-in her fyftem of defence, as would no longer be requifite for her 
exteenal fecurity. The other is to introduce ‘uch improvements into het 
fyfiem of defence, as that it will encroach le{s on her proiperit., while at 
the fame time it renders her equally fecure. To the one or the other of 
thefe objefls every plan muft neceflarily be direéied, which has in view to 
render Great Britain fecure without diminithing her profperity. 


In the fourth chapter, which confifts of three feétions, Mr. Macs 
diarmid confiders ‘* what alleviations of the public burdens are prac. 
ticable,” the {chemes propofed for reducing the national debt at once, 
and the operations of a finking fund. It certainly contains much ins 
terefling.matter. On the effeéts of the finking fund and the neceflity 
of rendering it inalienable, he“expreffes himfelf thus. 


“ Tf takes from the direét confumption of individuals, only that part of 
the taxes from which it is derived, which would have originally been det 
tined to confumption. It throws neither revenue for confumption nor capt 
tal on the hands of any one, who has not occafion to confume his depofit in 
the funds, or who has not found an opportanity to employ it. It relieves 
the great body of the nation from the hardthip and vexation of paying a large 
intereit for a capital in the profits of which they. have no thare. It brings 
neither hardfhip nor lofs on the a€tual public creditor, He is not compelled 
to fell out unlefs he chules, nor.is the intereft which he had in view, when 
he bought in, diminifhed. All the difference‘to him is that the value of his 
capital is increafed; and that, whem he has occafion to fell out, he may do 
fo to greater ad vantagé. Thofe who have {pare capital to difpofe of would 
not, indeed, be able to acquire a larger interelt thau it is worth, by means » 
of the taxes levied on-their fellowsfubje@s. But they would fill be able 
lay out their capital with as tittle rifque and trouble, cither,in the remaindef 
ot the public funds, or in fuch a bank as mult always exift in a commerc! 
nation where-no public funds exift. From fuch a bank, the potfeffors of ipare 
capital would procure fuch an interef for their money as it was really won 
to the borrower. They would alfo be benefited by the. increa-ed value? 
capital, and the tife of its profits, which would take place. in confequenc 
of the removal of taxes. The fame circumftance would’ induce many @ | 
employ their capital at home, which they are at prefent tempted by fupenor 
profits to earry abroad : and the capital thus faved: to the nation, wouleg? 
to cultivate the lands, and €xtend the ‘uanufaCtures and commerce of Gre#t-; 
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Britain, inftead of going to increafe the refources of her rivals and exe 
mies. . 

« The great and manifold advantages which mutt acrue to the country 
from the rapid operation of a-finking fund, and the reduction of the national 
debt, are fo apparent, that it might appear fuperfluous to dwell upon them, 
were it not that interefied men, by the loudnels of their clamour, and the 
lovers of paradox, by theic ingenious theories, have been able to frujirate 
the beft laid plans tor relieving the nation from its embaratlments, The 
advantages to the nation at large, from the operations of the linking fund, 
aithough capable of abfolute demonitration, have never yet been dillin€ly 
felt, on account of the.feeblenels of thefe operations, and the new burdens 


_ continually accumulating. On the other hand, the few who. were to have 


their profits curtailed by theie operations felt their leaf influence. Every 
rife in the fiocks,. in coniequence of the purchafe made by the commil- 
fioners of the linking fund, obliged thofe who withed for a fecure and pro- 
fitable employment for their capital, to purchafe liock at an advanced price. 
They were therefore no longer able to derive the fame profits from the 
taxes levied on the nation at large. The hue and cry was of cou: fe im- 
mediately railed; capital was obliged to lie walte for want of emp!oyment ; 
ihe monied intereft was on the brink of deliru€ion, and, in fhort, the nation’ 
was undone! The flock-jobbers felt an equal curtailmont of their profits, 
and confequently lent their voices to the clamour. Theie men, who derive 
their great profits from the flu@luations of the funds, found, thal as flick 
rofe towards par, thefeflu€tuations gradually diminifhed, and were likely in 
‘the end: to ceafe altogether, the ftock-jobbers therefore were likely to be de- 
prived-of theif prey, and the nation of courle was ruined! : 

“ Such are the men who, by the loudnels of their clamours, have in- 
duced government repeatedly to defift from the beft laid plans for ihaki 
off its own embarafiments, and for alleviating the burdens of the people. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who had originally procured the eftablifhment. of a 
finking fund, informs us, that, in the year 1733, ‘ it was become almolt a 
terror to all the individual proprietors of the public debt,’ thal © the great 
monied companies, and all their proprietors, apprehended hothing more 
than receiving their principal too falt; and it became almoft the univerial 
confent of mankind, that a tnillion a year was as much as the creditors of the 
public could bear to receive, in difclarge of part of their principal.’ This 
wniverlal conient of mankind, or, in other words, of thofe who were defirous 
to procire a laige intereft for their {pare capital, at the expence of the reft 
of the nation, without any rifque or trouble to theimlelves, afforded Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole,a pretext for diverting the. finking fund fiom the liquidation 


’ of the public debt. He had boalied of the flourifhing ftate of the countr 


toder his adminiftration, and he was unwilling to retrad part of his boat 
by the impofition of new taxes. At another time, he ingratiated himielf 
with the country gentlemen by reducing the land-tax to one. fhilling in the 
pound; and he. was unwilling to forfeit their favour by any new impofition. 
The finkifg fund was turned afide to ferve the temporary exigencies of the 
fiate, The minifter thought it better to leave the burdens of the nation un- 
diminifhed than to ritque his own popularity. 
« The re-eltablifhment of the finking fund,.on an improved plan, has 


july reflected. much ¢redit on the minilier who carried that meafure into * 


execution. . But whether owing to the clamours of thofe who are interefied 
.in preventing its operation, or. the difficulty of finding out new. objedis of 


taxation, or the danger of committing the popularity of the mihilter, or the. 
bY <a influence ~ 7) 
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influence of all thefe caules combined, the finking find is not now what it 
was once intended to be. It operates far more iiowly than Mr. Pitt’s of}- 
inal caleuiations. 

“ jits here merely necetiary to allude to the queition between the be 
nefits of an inaienab e finking fund, and a fund that may occationally be 
diverted to the temporary exigencies of the itate. Unlefs the finking fund 
be rendered ablolutely inalienable, it affords the minifier a {iil! gteater Up. 
portunt, of lavifhing the pabliwoney, without regard to the coniequen- 
ces, than even the funding fyfem iffelf If merely by diverting the 
finking fund, and without any new impofitions on the people, a minifter, 
vainly ambitious and ‘woolly prodigal, can carry any idle project into exe- 
cution; it is likely, that he will be deterred by the idea of leaving the na- 
tion to groan under the burdens already impofed on it; when none of his 
predece.iors have been deterred from executing their projeéts, and lavithing 
the public money, even while aware that new burdens were in confequence 
to be impo‘ed onthe people, and their own popularity rifqued by the impo- 
fition of new taxes. 

After ftating the great fallacy and inaccuracy of the minifter’s cal. 
culations in 1799 relative to the fut, that might annually in time of 
peace be appropriated to an accumulating finking fund,- by means of 
the income (ax, he fhews, that notwithflanding any fums that may thé 
year be redeemed by the finking fund, the national debt will be in. 
creafed by twenty-four millions at leaft; that at the end of the year 


180, fuppofing the terms of the loans to continue to be as favourable 


as they have hitherto been, our expenditure in time of war not to 

increafe, and that in the courfe of forty-five years we fhall have twenty- 

two years of warfare, the new accumulated debt will amount to feven 

hundred and forty-eight millions, But on the fuppofition that the 

expence of our carrying on war will increale as rapidly as it did dur- 

ing the laft forty-five years, he afferts that our public debt will at the 
nd of that period amount to fix thoufand millions. 

He therefore concludes, that neither the prefent finking fund nor 
any other finking tund, that can be fet apart in the aétual circum. 
flances of this country is fufhicient to releale the nation from its debts, 
or even to keep the public embarraff{ments fo far under as to enable 
government to go on fer half a century, if the prefent expenditure be 
not diminifhed ; and that nothing can long fecure even the exiilence 
of government but a reduétion of this expenditure, which he very 
juftly obferves can only be effeéted by our being lefs engaged in war, 
or by introducing fuch alterations into the fyftem of detence as fhall 
make it much lefs expenfive, and at the fame time afford all neceflary 
fecurity to the nation. 

The fifth and lait chapter of the firft part of this performance is on 
*« fhortening the period of war.” 

The legitimate object of every war either is or oyght to be an honout- 
able and laiting peace. But the author confiders all expectations of fa 
defireable an event as vain and delufive, and takes it for granted that 
we fhall be longer engaged in warfare during the prefent century than 
we were during the laft. We not only truft, however, he is miftaken, 
but think there are good and {uflicient reafons for fuppofing that 7 . 
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The prefent boundary ot France is much betier calculated { r preferv- 
ing peace in Europe, than its tormer boundary was. A great part af 
‘ it as ftrong by nature, and the reft of it is fo by art. It is that, which 
Lours XIV, wifhed much to eftablifh. If the French attempt to go 
beyond it, they will find no other fo capable of being defended. And 
this very circumttance ay contribute to - prelervation of peace 
both on their part and that of t] neighbours, who wall be cautious 
how they attack it. The E mperor of Germany has certainly benefited 
much by the laft war. He has got a rich a nd valuable te rriiery in 
lieu of the Auttrian Netherlands, which it was impoflible tor him to 
keep potleflion of, as they were fy fituated and circum llanced with re- 
gard to France, that all the OLie) powers in } urope could hardly pre- 
vent the Erench from over-running them at any time. They were 
long a fubject of contention, an: have been for thele two centuries 
pail the theatre of the molt bloody pelion, and durable wars, that 
are recorded in the annals of menkin id. But they will new probab] 
ceafe to be the fcene ot warlike operations and contefis. Other rea- 
fons might alfo be afligned for beheving that we fhall not in time 
‘to come be fo much involved in continental quarrels as we hitherto 
have been. | 

The fecond part of thixpublication confilts of feven-chapters on 
the improvement of the {yflem of national delence. The fiit of thefe 
relates to foreign aihifiance, and contaims tour feétions, in the firlt of 
which Mr. Macdiarmid confiders the queftion, whether foreign af 
fitance be neceffary or not to Great Britain. We perleétly agree 
with him in thin king that it is altogether unnecefiary, and that at is 
therefore impolitic and unwile to ‘make ufe of at. We alfo allow 
the juftnefs of the pofttion, that while we are decidedly matlers at fea 
no country can invade us with even the [malleft probability of fue- 
cefs. This indeed has been uniformly the opinion of thofe, who 
have written moft ably on the fubje¢t. No invafion of England has 
ever been attempted by powers inferior to her at fea. And the fate 
of the Armada goes a great way towards proving, that while our naval 
force can only venture out to fea and face the enemy's, there is but 
little chancé of fuch an enterprife’s being fucce(stul. The author's 
obfervations refpecting the anvefions of this ifland, that have actually 
taken place and been attempted, are fo jult, that we muft lay them 
_— our readers. 


‘ That all the invafions of Great Britain, of which one French publica. 
tion reckons no le{s than forty-five, have been either completely or pa tially 
fucce(sful, 1s a propofition by which the Frene h government has of late en- 
deavoured to keep alive the hopes of its armaments; and our Own count ry- 
men have appeared, by their apprehenfions, to allow the inference) that 
what has already repeatedly happened may happen again. But it is, in the 
firft place, to be obferved, that at the periods of all thofe invafions which 
took place previous to the revolution of 1688, Great Britain did not poilels 

a naval (uperiority over her enemies. In none of the invafions, which have 
been fuccefstul, (for it were ridiculous to attend to thole predatory incur- 
fions called invafions,) was her navy employed, as at prefent, to obftruct the 
ammaments of her enemies. In none of them were the inhabitants of th 
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ifand united in its defence. The Romans paffed over from Gaul without 
obitruction; their (ucceiles were obtained over a number of little disjoineg 
principalities; fome of the native princes were their friends; and yet, with 
al} thele advantages, and with the immenfe armies they [uccellively employed 
in the attempt, they were never able to complete the conquett of the ifland, 
The Saxons were invited over by the Britons, who, from their long fervitude 
to the Romans, had loft the tpirit to defend themtelves. The Saxons merely 
kept polletlion of that part of the ifland with the defence of which they had 
been cnirufted, 

“Av the period of the Danifh invafion, England had been but recently 
united into one monarchy. The fleets of the Danes covered the northem 
feas, and the Englith waited in awful fulpenfe for their arrival. The Danith 
invaders were, in general, men who had bidden farewel to their country, 
and had refolved to rifque all in the acquifition of new fettlements, They 
however only fucceeded in conquering the fouthern part of the ifland; and 
as lvon as the natives had recovered from their confternation, and united un- 
der an able leader, thefe invaders were without delay expelled, 

“The Normans met with as little oppofition in their paflage or landing, 
The Evglith monarch had, indeed, collecied a fleet to oppofe them, but 
had afterwards diimiiled it on receiving falfe intelligence.that the enemy 
had abandoned his intentions of invafion. Harold was betides an ufurper; 
his army was weakened by ‘his recent engagements with the Danes; and 
his fubjecis had as yet conceived little affection for his perfon or govern- 
ment, What was of fiill more conlequence in that fuperftitious age, the 
pope declared in William’s favour; pronounced Harold a perjured ulurper; 
denounced excommurication again{t him and his adherents ; and, the more 
to encourage the Duke of Normandy in his enterprife, he fent him a con- 
fecrated banner, and aring with one of St. Peter’s hairs in it. Heaven 
was thus fuppoled to have undertaken the caule of William; and every 
one who oppoled him was conlidered as agcurfed both in this world and in 
the next. Such were the circumitancés under which the Normans got pof- 
fion of the fouthern parts of the ifland. The acceflion of William the Third 


‘to the throne can no more be confidered as a conqueft than the acceflion 


of George the Firft. He was invited over by the principal perfons of the 
kingdom; he was received by the great body of the people as their deliverer 
from tyranny; his wile was the next pvoteliant in fucceffion after the reign- 
ing family ; he himfelf was admitted to the throne, and his powers regulated 
by a vote of the leziflature. The Englith fleet, the only one with which 
James could then have difputed his paliage, had immediately before been 
in a ftate of mutiny, and was as little to be depended upon as the army, 
even if it had not been detained by contrary winds at Harwich. William 
mounted the throne as the friend and deliverer of the people. 

“ Such are the circumftances which attended what are called the fuc- 
cefsful invafions of this ifland. It was England alone that was fubdued by 
the Romans, Saxons,. Danes, and Normans. England had not in thele 
times a fleet to oppofe to her enemies; and not one of thefe invafions was 
even attempted to be difputed by fea. The ifland being divided at thole 

tiods firft into many parts, then into two, and afterwards into three dif 
ferent kingdoms, England wanted all the advantages of an infular fituation. 
Notinng can be more unlike than the fituation of England at thofe periods, 
either relative ot abtolute, and her fitaation at prefent. Were we to draw a0 
conclufion from experience, it would be directly the reverfe of Engl 
being liable to be conquered. In the only infiance in which England re- 
fifted invafion with her fleet, fie fucceeded in even preventing its approses 
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ty her fhores. It is true that the winds and waves feconded -her efforts in 
difperfing the Armada. But at the fame time it is to be recolle@ted, that 
England was at that time not an infulated empire, but a portion of an if- 
land; her empire in Ireland was maintained by force of arms; and what is 
fill more, fhe was not fuperior at fea. Her litile navy dur(t not pretend to 
encounter the Spanifh armament in a general engagement.” 

Inthe fecond feétion, he points out the inexpediency of our having 
allies even on equal terms, and in the third, he highly difapproves of 
our fubfidizing them, and thereby wafting the internal refources of the 
nation in purchafing foreign affifiance.* He delivers it as his opinion 
in the moit unequivocal terms in the fourth feétion, that the introduc. 
tion of foreign mercenaries into our military eftablifhment is pregnant 
with danger to the liberty of the fubjeét, and that no reliance can be 
placed on them for zealous and faithful afliftance againit a foreign 
enemy. He feems to be of the fame opinion with many, who {cruple 
notto fay, that if we either will not or cannot defend this ifland our- 
felves without fuch aid, we do not deferve to poflefs it. 

The fecond chapter refers to the augmenting of the national re. 
fources applicable to defence, and confifts of two feftions, one on 
the extenfion of territory, and, the other on the increafing of our in- 
trinfic refources, . 

He is decidedly of opinion that extenfion-of territory, inftead of aug- 
menting the defenfive powers of Great Britain, operates as a diminu- 
tion of them, as well as of her wealth and population; and that the 
moft effe€tual way of increafing her intrinfic refources, is to leave 
things to their natural courfe, and not to impofe reftri€tions on any 
particular branch of induftry. 

The third chapter is on the fubje& of rendering a people warlike. 
Here we cannot follow the author through al! his obfervations, many 
of which we think might with great propriety have been Latived. 
The conclufions he comes to however after a moft prolix difcuflion 
are thefe. 

That it is expedient and neceflary to render a people warlike. 

That the theories, which {uppofe that people can be rendered war- 
like, only by either keeping them engaged in conftant warfare or by 
obfiru€ting the natural progrefs of induftry, wealth, and civilization 
are erroneous and contrary to experience. 

That the effential ingredients in the warlike chara&ter of a nation 
are intrepidity, hardinefs, patriotifm, and fkill and dexterity in the art of 
war; and that thefe, as far as they are requifite for the defence of 
Great Britain, and the adjoining iflands, are beft obtained by allowing 
induftry its free and uninterrupted courfe. 

We cannot fubfcribe to the pofition chat all branches of Stew f 
furnith men equally qualified for becoming good foldiers. “His ifluf- 
trations in fupport of it are not at all in point, but are altogeter inap- 
plicable and inconclufive. He travels for them inte different coun- 
tries, in various climates with different governinents, laws, cuftoms, 
Manners, arms, military ufages, difcipline, &c. and compares their 
Warlike exertions in very different fituations and circum flances. Had 


he confined himfelf to any ane ceuntry, he would have found that 
certain 
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certain habits and modes of living qualify men more than others, for 
becoming ufeful inthe military profeflion. It will not, it cannot be 
denied that a rural and agricultural lite is peculiarly calculated for 
rendering young men healthy, hardy and robuft and for giving them 
ftrong and vigorous conftitutions. But it is well known that manu. 
fattures cannot flourifh but in towns and populous focieties and that 
many manufacturers necetlarily lead fedentary lives. Young people 
brought up in fuch Utuations, never can be fo healthy, flout, and 
mM as thofe, who are the greateft part of the time.they are ems 
ployed in labour in the open air, expofed to the heat of the fun, to cold, 
wet, &c. They feldom live fo regularly or frugally. Their habits 
inftead of being conducive are inimical and injurious to health and 
vigour, and are but very ill calculated for qualifying them to endure 
thofe hard{hips and fatigues; which military men mult daily undergo 
on real fervice. Though the Romans held the maxim, ** minus mors 
tem timet, qui minus deliciarum novit in vita,’’ we can eafily con. 
ceive it poilible for a,manufa€turer or even for a perfon brought up 
in all the delicacies and luxuries of life to poffefs as much perfonal 
courage as a hunter, a farmer, or a ploughman. A dwarf may be as 
courageous as a giant. A feeble, debilitated, or decrepit individual 
may be as brave as an Alexander. But he is not on this account fit 
to be a foldier. ‘Troops may poflefs bravery to little purpofe, unlefs 
they be alfo capable of bearing hardfhips and fatigue, and of perform- 
ing the labours and operations, which are abfolutely neceflary in the 
field, and on aétual fervice, for enfuring fuccefs to valour. That 
better recruits are procured trom the country than from towns, is an 
obfervation almoft as old as hiftory itfelf. It has generally been af- 
fented to without contradiction. The people, who conquered the 
world, knowing it to be founded on daily experience, unilormly ad- 
mitted the truth of it. And an author of great military authority in 
treating exprefsly on the fubjeét, regards it as a pofition fo perfettly 
confirmed and eftablifhed by taéts, that it cannot even be doubted of 
called in queftion. His wordsare. ‘ Sequitur, utrum de agris, an 
de urbibus utilior tiro fit, requiramus. De qua parte nunquam credo 
poe dubitari aptiorem armis rufticam plebem, qua fub dio et in 
abore nutritur; folis patiens, umbree negligens; balnearum nelcia; 
deliciarum ignara; fimplicis animi; parvo contenta; duratis ad om- 
nem laborum tolerantiam membris ; cui geftare ferrum, foffam ducere, 
onus ferre, confuetudo de rure eft.” ) 

The fourth chapter treats of the expediency and neceffity of a ftand- 
ing force in Great Britain, which he admits, and of the number of 
troops requifite to form this force. 3 

And the fifth is on the levying of both officers and privates 
ftanding force. : 

We doubt the practicability or even pofibility of carrying his mode 
of forming and eftablifthing a conftitutional ftanding force in this coun 
try completely into effect or of reducing it to practice. ao 

Mr, Macdiarmid in the fixth chapter, fpeaks of military di(cipline 


and the artof war. He delivers nothing however refpecting cithel 
from 
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from which any im, rovement orinformation can be derived. He de- 
clines chiering int, a tormal difcuffion of them, and conioles himfelf 
with the ** comfortuble confideration that the fyftems of military dif- 
cipline, ard the art of war in Great B.itain are not, upon the whole, 


’* 


decidealy worle than thofe of any of the furrounding nations. 
In the feventh avd latt cha; ter he tre.ts very briefly of fortifications. 
Though we are not difpofed to find tault wantonly or unneceflarily, 
we cannot heip remarking that his ftyle is fometimes neither altogether 
correct nor very pe:fpicuous, and that he very often makes an impro- 
per ule of fome of the conjun@ions, fuch as for inftance /o—as that 
(exprefling a confequence) inftead of /o—that. The writers of the 
feventeenth century often ufed /e—as tor /2—that to exprefs a confe- 
quence. But we do not know, that any good writer of Englith has 
been in the practice of ufing fo—as that. He alfo frequently makes 
ule of fuch—as that inftead of fuch—that. Though there is much 
ufeful and interefting matter in this performance, it might certainly 
have been as: well comprifed in one not half fo large. When he 
{peaks of military matters, his phrafeology is fo indcfinite, loofe, vague, 
and inexplicit,- that we are inclined to believe, he is neither well ac- 
quainted with, nor much accuftomed to write on fuch fubjedts. We 
are furprifed that in fo prolix an enquiry, he bas not confidered more 
opel the defence of our colonies and diftant pofleffions, fince 
y far the greater part of our national debt has been incurred on theit 
account, and not for the immediate defence of this ifland. He does 
not enter into the confideration of another circum{tance, which ver 


“much ftrengthens Great Britain againft invafion. Independent of her 


infular fituation, her population is great in proportion to her extent ; 
and on her coaft there are but few points that require to be defended. 
She has, therefore, no reafon to dread fuch an attempt as the defen- 
five powers of any given number of men, mutt cateris paribus be in 
the inverfe ratio ot the ipace they occupy. He makes an obfervation, 
which though not new, is neyertheleis juft and true, that works and 
fortifications, inftead of increafing frequently diminifh the ftrength 
and fecurity of a nation. He feems to confider the great ditch at 
Romney-marfh, and other works, going on under the ftaff-corps as 
idle projeéts. We believe that every perfon in the community cein- 
cides with him in this opinion, except thofe, who are interefted or em- 
ployed in carrying them on. There is one circumftance, that is much 
in favour of its being juft and correét, which is this, that the ableft 
writers on the defence ot the country have not fo much as once fuppofed 
that {uch works could ever be cither ufeful-or neceflary. He is cha- 
titable enough however to allow that thefe operations are going for- 
ward with a view to inftruct the troops in what may be requifite on 
actual fervice. If this be really the cafe, the quarter-mafter L gaves 
who is doubtlefs a profound adept in the ars muniend: et diruends, was 
Perhaps the ntteft perfon, that could have been felected tor tuperin- 
tending this very beneficial, advantageous and profitable bran. h of 
military inftruétion. And yet after all, the fchemes may not be his 
ern, They may have originated at Waimer caftle. 
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dn Effiy on the Engh Elements, Accents, and Profody ; refpeRively 
derived from Principles common. to every Language, Ancient and Mbo- 


dern. Budd. 4s. 6d. Buds. 1805. 


N the firft part of this work which treats of vowel founds the Av- 
thor nearly treads in the footfteps of Mr. Mitford, whofe excel- 
Jent treatife on the harmony of language, we noticed at length ina 
Jate Review :* but which it does not appear he has feen, for certainly 
if he had, he would have noticed both when he agreed with and when 
he diflented from the principles laid down there. The author, like 
Mr. Mitford, fhews that the long and fhort vowel founds in our lan- 
guage (and he might have added in our pronunciation of the dead lan- 
guages) are hardly ever reprefented by the fame letter. Of our mode 
rs the long and fhort vowel founds, he gives the following 
table. 


1, Bot, botight; cdll, call; din, dawn; nét, naiight; &c. 
2. Pain, palm ; lap, laugh ; rat, raft; Sam, plalm ; pipa, &c. 
3. Bén, bane; déll, dale; wrén, rain; &c. 

4. Bin, bean; dim, deém, décéive ; rédeém, réveal; &e. 
5. Nd, known; jocdle, morole; &c. 

6. Book, b6dn 3 pill, pool; lodfe, lofe ; db, dddm; &c, 

7. Bit, bin; dine, fon, &c. always thort. 


Im the examples . ldofe, lofe, furely the author is trying if the vow- 
el founds are both the fame, or equally long ; and if da is at all com- 
plete, it is equally long with the the double o in doom. But in gene- 
ral we think the table correct, though we cannot agree with what is 
afterwards fuppofed, or that the French w# is the fame with the Greek 
whiaow. Wecan never imagine that the molt harmonious language 
that was ever fpoken could have been difguifed by fuch a found, 
Neither can we agree with what follows. 


Let any one pronounce, in immediate fucceffion, the Englifh word fai, 
for inftance, and the French word fere, and he will perceive them to differ, 
in guality of tound, much more fentibly than the Englifh words /ar and pair, 
yet there can be! no doubt that, in the Freach word, we diftingtly hear out 
jong third vowel; as in our Englifh monofylable err, and in the firft {ylla- 
bles of merry, very, &c. we hear the thort vowel of the fame cla!s., In the 
words dear and jalm, therefore, we hear but one and the fame vowel, 
which, though not quite fo broad as in dar andar, is certainjy not é 

t a. 

Tt is of fome importance to place this fa& in.a clear light, becaule, if the 
dictionaries above-mentioned are regarded as accurate guides, the miftake 
here pointed out may lead to pra@ical error,.and to a gradual innovation, 
injurious to the melody of our fpeech; exchangiug a nobler for a feeblet 
found in a numerous clafs of words, including fome in which the vowel, 
though followed by r, is not.in the fame fyllable ; parent, for inttance, which 
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* See Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. XIX: p. 113. 
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we are dire&ed, by Sheridan and others, to pronounce ferent, according to 
my notation of the vowels above {pecified. So allo daring, glaring, &e. 
mult be minced and {queezed into dering, glering, &e. 


There can be no doubt but that pair and pere (father in French) 
are pronounced alike, and that the pronunciation of dear and pair 
daring and glaring, as we are here dire&ted, would betray either a 

rovincial dialect or an affected fingularity. We are the more fur- 
prifed to find this deviation from the rules of polite fpeech, as the au- 
thor is gencrally very correct, of which we produce this example 


{elected from many others. 


The third is compounded of the fourth vowel i, and the dipthong ui, 
but occurs only when articulated with one or other of the guttural mutes, 
k, or g, as in hind, guide, g guile, guise, and their derivatives. T his latt triph- 
thong is re probated as a corruption by Mi. Nares. It is, however, a ge- 
nuine Engliih found 3 and it is @markable that the fame confonants, k and 
g, have a timilar effect on our pronunciatio mn of a, the fecond of our vowels, 
whenever it foilows either of them in the oa (yllable. Thus, in the 
words can, calm ; gap, cafe; card, guard; &c. we conitantly hear the fame 
fhort i, very rapidly, yet very perceptibly founded, and forming with the 
vowel a, in this articulation, a real di phthong ; namely, the fixth in the lift 
above exhibited. And this effe@t is fo univerial, that, without early and 
attentive practice, it is difficult for Englith organs to catch the true found 
of fuch foreign words as include the fame articulation, or to pronounce the 
Italian word « caro, dear, for inftance, fo as to make it diflinguifhable from 
thiaro, ciear,. 

With all refpec&t to the ability of Mr. Nares, whofe Englifh Ortho- 
‘py is certainly a very valuable work, and with all reverence. to the 
dluftrious feminary where he seceieed his education, we mutt fay that 
the pronunciation of ventlemen educated cither at Weftminfter School 
orthe Charter Houfe, is fometimes a little tin€tured with the dialeé& 
of the metropolis where the vowel found is always omitted, and where 
even the w receives the Italian found of our ¢¢, ‘This is obvious, 
at the Weftminfter plays, which, th a perhaps in Latin it may be 
Rrictly ii oht, is contrary to our ufual mode of pronouncing Latin, and 
hot analogous with the pronunciation of the other vowels, 

But, as in this part of the book the author’s opinions are genera!ly 
Conzenia! with thofe of Mr. Mittord, fo in that part of it which 
treats of accent they are diametrically ‘oppofite to them. Mr. Mit- 


ford afferts, and in our opinion eftablifhes his affertion by fatisfactory 


agument, that what we call accent isthe fame with the cpocwhe of the 
Gre KS, and the geccenius of the Romans. But our accent the author 
Ofthis treacife choofes to call emphafis, and the ancient accents are 
lappo fed to megan foqnetm ng oo neither this book, nor that of Mr. 


Steele, who feems the Magn s Apollo of our author,can make us cofh- 


Prehend. 
As words are difti ingus hed by emfhasis, fo are fyllables ful conti le of a 
fimjiar diftin@tion ; to which 1 beg |: eave to p give the name of 55 //abie ¢ cmp hia 


tance - its CONn- 
Ke Laney. 


~ 


M%. This differs from the former, ch: efly in the ¢ircur 
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ftancy. Words are emphatical only as oceafioa may require, to denote 
their relative importance in the fentence, to mark fome contratt in their 
application, or to give expreflion to fome emotion of the mind ; but the 
emphatic fyllable is always emphatic inthe fame word, unlefs that word be 
a mono! lyllable , in which cafe its emphafis depends on the place it happens 
to occnpy in the phrafe or fentence. 

How it has happened that this emphasis which takes place only on certain 
fyllables, has, by modern grammarians, been fo univerlally denominated 
accent, it is now ulelels to enquire. 


Now to us it appears that though accent (we ufe the word in its 
general fignification) very often, indeed a/mof? conftantly does give 
emphafis to a fyllable, it is not for that reafon emphalis, any more 
than the colour fcarlet, though the moft confpicuous of colours, can for 
that reafon be termed contpicuity. Accent is no where fo ftrongly 
marked, we mean in our language, as in our verfe, of which it is the 
fole efficient. Now the molt emphatic monofyllable will never over- 
come the weakeft accent in a polyfyllable for the purpofe of verfifica- 
tion, as was fully fhewn in our review of Mr. Mitford’s book in our 
remarks on the fir(t line of the Paradife Loft, Even in verfes confitt- 
ipg of monofyllables, though emphafis commonly gives the natural 
accent, it does not always do it. In our review juft alluded to we 
have obferved, that though epithets are generally cimphati, the metri- 
¢al accent falls moft naturally on the fubftantive. In this couplet of 
Pope. 


While expletives their fecble aid do join, 
And ten /ozv words oft creep in one dui? line. 


Do, low, and dull are ftrongly emphatic ; but have not that empha- 
fis which the author tells us ** modern grammarians have univerfally 
denominated accent.’ 

To put even a ftrange cafe; it fometimes happens in words of 
more than one {y able, that the emphafis falls on the unaccented fyl- 
lable ; but however Arongly it may be marked, it never overcomes 
or ufurps the place of the proper accent of the word, as in the lines 
of Pope. 


« Curl'd or a-curl’d, the locks will turn to grey.” 
‘ Turns and re-turns it with a mother’s care.” 


In the laft line, though the meaning of the word depends on the 
emphafis, it does not alter the accent. This did not efcape the 
obfervation of the author, and indeed it was impoflible it could ; and 
he accounts for it in this unfatisfactory manner, that a word may 
‘© take an oratorical emphafis in a place unemphatic,” (P. 159-) 
which if it mean any thing muit mean that the word emphafis 
¢n its ufyal and proper acceptation is not that property of fpeech 

which has hitherto been called accent. 

‘The author falls into much error when he treats of fyllables long 


by pofition, from the idea of fuppoling thag the vowel found is length-. 
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An Ejjay on the Englifo Elements, Accents, Se. 4tg 
Q lantity by pofition 


thus concifely and clearly defined by Mr. Mitford, in hi Effa:, p 555 
frit edition. ‘** Ten confonants would not oblige even a Go ok 
of a Roman voice to give to a preceding epfilon or omicron tie pow- 
erof an cta or an omega ; but two confonants dillingtly pronounced 
will neceffarily retard any voice in pronouncing the fyllable fo as to 


ened by any number of confonants that follow it. 


ocafion along time.” “Nothing could have made the author f! we 
his eyes againft this, for we fhall fhew prccilely he faw it, bu 
invincible influence of a favourite hypothefis; tor ‘‘every fy! 
fhe tells us) in fuch pofition is fhore and emphatic.” (P. i 
Therefore his favourite emphafis is to give quantity toantient verte 
well as accent to modern verfe. But let us tce how confift nt this doc- 
ttine is with itfe!f. “Chere is hardly 2 lincin any Greek or Latin poct 
where fyllables are not found thort aud «mphaue w the aut th.s poktion, 
and confidered as fhort, and on his principle fhort anu unem,hatic, 
and yet confidered as long by pofition ; tor inftances of both we quote 
this line. ; 

Sylveftrém ténui Mufam meddars avena. 


4 


From the following nove however on this pafloge, it appears th: 
asthor did fee the truth though he did not chule to acknow edge it. 


“ If it be faid that two confonants mufi require more time in utterance 
than one, | anfwer that the obiervation is equally applicable to fuch con‘o- 
nants as precede the yvowe! ; and yet it has never hes n pretended that any 
number of coniunants articulated with a followioy thort vowel can make a 
lng tyllable.” 


With reyard to the latter part of this note, as verfes are not divided by 
words but by feet, all confonants, whether in the beginning, the mid- 
de, or end of a we a are conlidered as belonging to the prece vias 
(yllable, and they cannot make the preceding and fucceed ng fyliable 
both long, and the firit fyllable of a verfe is always long. 

To give the cha: rater of this work in a few words, wherever the 
author Writes clearly, his reafon$ are in general erwgreetit he ; but 
much of his argument cn tone, accent, and emphafis, is delivered in 
fuch myfteriovs language that none but thofe who are deeply convere 
fant with the tenciful fyftem of Mr. Steele can poffibly underftand it 5 
ind we are 9 ot fo much furprized, as the author tells us he is in his con- 
cluding paragraph, that the nature of accent, as explained nearly 
thirty years ago by that gentleman, has been peailtibhs d er mifundcer- 
flood by moft of our writs. 

We muft obferve that the Greek quotations throughout the book 
we printed in avery floyenly manner the ¢, //, being finally put inftead 


of the final ;, 5. 
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Thornton’s Sporting Tour through the Northern parts of England, 
(Concluded from P. 137.) 


ROM the f{pecimen we have already given of this fingular per. 
fo:mance, our readers may, without much cifficulty, anticipate 
the nature of the fub{-quent paflages. The phrafe ulec by Virvil® 
to deicribe a few fhipwrecked mariners, difper‘ed amongft the 
furf, is no bad fimile of the tew paffages in this volume which ex. 
cite the intcreft of the reader, fom being “ thinly fcattered’ 
amid@a mafs or heavy detiils relative to the art of fbooting ; an 
artin which tre Colonel ts fo expert, that in the event of inva- 
fion we fhall look with fome anxiety for an account of his execution 
amongit the flying enemy; and we have no doubt that his talent 
would be equally difplayed on the plains of Kent as on the Moors of 
Scotland. 

Every perfon who has made the tour of that country, has been 
firuck with the fublimity of the enormous Ben Lomond. Co!one! 
Thornton, perhaps from mddefty, or from a with not to rival fuch cha- 
racters as have exerted their talents in the defcription of this fcene, 
fatisties himfelf with a quotation of two poetical Jines in allufion to 
its grandeur. 

The farther we procced with this volume, the more we are con- 
vinced that it is only calculated to afford gencral entertainment ta 
one clufs of readers, namely, profefled {pgrifmen. Every thing elfe its 
author evidently confiders as fecondary to his obje&. Such anecdotes 
as that of a drunken waterinan faliing upon and breaking the Colonel's 
** famous rod,” which he doubtlefs eftimated as highly as that of Aaron, 
and the credit which be aflumes to him/elf ior not throwing the fel- 
low overboard, are really too infignificant to be inferted in 2 quarte 
volume ; and yer from fuch ‘ fhreds and patches” as thefe, a great 
portion of the book before us is compofed, 

A very ftriking proof of the importance which our {porting author 
attaches to /s peculiar intormation, is evident at page 54, the whole 
of which, except three lines, is fled with au acccunt of the party 
drinking brandy and water, fudiing to f/bing, having no griat fuccels, 
and other equally entertaining intelligence. 

At length, on reaching the banks of Lake Docbart, he obferves, 
© Flere ftand the ruins of acaftle!” but farther tis deponent tayeth 
not. He does not even feem to be acquainted with the invafion afd 
r.veges otf the Danes towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when they rowed up in boats on the very water which afforded him 
fuc amuiement, and Jansing in the neighbourhood, plundered tt, 
gn. .talfacred the inhabitants. Hence his deficicney of biftcrical, and 
we mey fuy of general knowledve,induces us to with that if his intentl 
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ans fhould lea’ him to in.ke another tour, forthe purpofe of publicati- 
d. to his fuite a /rterary character,as well as a 2 deligner. 


The caiti ot which he fpeaks, we bel eve, is that which once be- 


on, he woul?’ 


longed to a Laird of Loch Awe, who was attacked by the Macgre- 
ors. Uhe method adopted y the affailing party was curious and is 
worthy of reacting. ‘he Loch was frozen over, and the troops 
collected a quantty of furze and turf, of which they formed a rampart, 
and rolling t before them, fereen! themfelves from the view of the 
befirged, tll they were clufe to the walls, when they mounted, and 


pu thé Whole garrifyn to death. But if the Colonel had {to /pped to 


inquire ints this hiftorical event, he w uld probably have miffed tie 


bite of a trout, « circuntiance to nim of far greater importance, 
On the arrival of tie party at Kenmore they met with the follow. 


ing inftance of cup:dity. 
“Oar boatman being called in, and, at the fame time, meantto give a 
couple of fhillings to a man be had brought with him, without any order 


and both of them, as I have oblervcd, had faved very well on board. 


born us 5 ; 
cht adequate, | contulted the 


Vawiling to give what might not be tho 
landlord, who‘e opin on was, that three thillings tor the boatmen, as they 
had been found in provifions, would be very hi indiome, and two to take 
him back, and that | might give the attendant what I pleated. 

“On contidering that we had hired two men at toch Lomond, on their 
cle bicen- hence a day each, during our bg: there, though we had 
given them four hillin; gs, with their vic ua S$; it appeared to me, as the 
wages of this part of tl ke Country were ai ix-pence a day, that five thil- 
lings to the boatman, allowing hem to give his companion what he thought 
proper, would be at leaft futlicient; but, unwilling to difappotat even his 
molt fordid expectations, l yave bins what filver Thad, which was nine 
thilings and fix-pence ; when, toiuy no tmal mortiticattion, he was ditla- 
tisfied, and behaved very unbandonely. I “pe {re recommend it to 
gentlemen to make a previous agreement with ‘y countrywan whole 
lervices they may want, but 1 particular w th a “Hig chlander: many of 
them have batwone idea, which is, that an Enelibman is a walking mint, 
and they are reéver fatisfied, thould you vive, as [have often done, rode 
times as much as the man would have from an im habitant for e xeculing 8s 
fame bufine!s, he will fiill be diicontented, and iav he expected double th 
money he received. [am forry to lay that I have found this di pofition too 
general; and, I mult confels, [ bave been fo much m riled by their want 
of generoiity, that I have emploved them as {eldom as p ible. la Eng- 
land this unfatisfied temper rs undoubtedly to be met with, b it itis by no 
A man sip I employ to walk for hot unds. and other 


own terms, 


meee fo general. 
articles [ mi: iy want, has gone a journe y of fifty-le ven miles in one day, and 
his con fant pay is three ‘hiflin, rs and fixpence a dav only, to fied lim olf 


A Highlander would think him‘e!f well paid with fe's 
but would not be contented with more than doub¢ 
They really fancy ng perfon undertiands the value of 


in every thing. 
fiom an ‘phahite: it, 
from a ftranger. 
money but themielves.” 
His account of Fafcally and its caftle is fatisfutovy. 
« The fityation of this place is extremely romantic, and had beeg admired 
Ee 3 by 
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by us fome time before we seached it. A ‘cene near the bridge is partieg. 
larly fine; and I could not help wondering how it elcaped Mr, Pennant, 
for it is certainly far fuperior to his view. The road from hence to 
Blair we found excellent, running along oe banks of Gary; it extends, 
for a very confiuerable way, and was made entirely at the expence of 
Lord Braeda bane, who (0 facilitate trav saline, has erected, over the 
torrents that ru from tie mountains toto the lakes, a reat number of 
fione briuges; Nir, Pennant fays, as many as tity-two; but I did not count 
them. 

“s Having arrived atthe inn, which we found tolerahly comfortable, and dif. 
patched a hatiy dinner, we walked towards the calile s it isa noble pile 

tort and the principal ducal retidence, {cated on a eminence 
above a plain, watered by the Gary, an outrageous {tream, whole € ravages 
have ven eatly deformed the valley, by the vait beds of gravel which it has 
Je! t belhioad 

© The hou’e itfelf rather deceived our expectations, with refpeét {o its in- 
ternal enbellithments, though it is certainly very commodious, The wills 
are wondertully thick, as all old cafles ave, but have been much recneenes 
heig it ince the rebellion, in 1746, when it was ttrongly ‘fortified, and held 
outa cite Lee, {I have heard many circumiances of this event when 
gonverfing with Mr. C. a lieutenant, who attended my father’s volunteers 
wn the year 1745. This gentleman was taken prifoner by the rebels betieg- 
ny this cafth-, by whom, being neglected, he with fome others elcaped 
and joined Sir Wad irew Agnew, then “block ed up init with his troops, and 
has olten 4 cntioned the great /pirit with which it was defended, 

{ remember to have heard him fay, that in order to fave a favourite 
hese e they bad taken in with them, grais was pulled from the ramparts, 
where it grew in fome quantity, and though the men, fo employed, were 
frequently in danger of being thot, and very often fired at, they carried 
their port. 

« The mo tingular piece of furniture here is a cheft of drawers made of 
broom, molt e legant y firiped tn veins of white and brown. This plant 
grows loa great {ize m Scotl: ind, and furnifhes pieces of the breadth of tix 
1) se 8. We faw feveral guns belonging to Ins grace, chiefly rifles, which 

e thought, in general, too unwick ly.” ‘ 


Trolling, hawking, and fimilar recreations, of which /ea/fing is 
by no means the leatt, now occupy feveral hee ‘ts, when we feden- 
tury reiders are relieved by an anecdote of contiderable intereft. 

li the fuite of the Colonel was a game-keeper, named Lawfon, 
who is affoctedly called the * In{pector Gene:a!,’’ and who was ordered 
to fign che different {porting papers with that rid’culous title after 
his nome. Qa arriving at Kenhurdy Ferry, one of the fox hounds 
was fen iwimming up ihe jake with an enormous fi/b at him,” in 
what way we are not ‘portfmen enough to conceive. 


« Las ‘fan, from fome itrange infatuation, had conceived an idea of taking 
it by ‘wimening hes hore, ar d, by the at fiance of t lo ng pole, he had pro- 


curod with aho Kk, to difer gage fome other line: he eR to entang rle it. 
*¢ He had the day belore, in converiation, told in: Chi s exploits in {wim 
Tha NoOries Wwuell a hoy: ; ani l, | alw a) S unde r.iood vom hun, thal, of late 


years he had praétifed and could {wim v. ery tolereb! ly, 


I laughed 
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“T laughed, asI well might, immoderately, at the idea, and furely fo good 
g figure, w hen prepared, was never yet'feen; he mutt have excited laugh- 
ter even from the late Earl of Chettertield. In he went: I thought before 
he had got out of his depth he maneuvred very awkwardly, the wind pr 
venting me from cautioning him, and I] plainly faw he would geta due ke 
ing. God be thanked! I had the prudence to lay afide molt of my filbing 
and thooting apparatus, which I had on me, in order to give hun athitance, 
ifrequilite. He was foon, as I expetied, when the horie began to wim, 
which he did not do by degrees, but inftantaneoully, thrown over. 

«Ty my aftonifhment and horror he could not {wim in the leaft, and the 
diftance he was from me, made many efforts of mine appear fruitlels. I 
threw off my coat while running, loaded with (hot and my wheel; in I went 
as fait as pollible, making a herd{man follow me with his plaid: 1 got near 
him. Lawion by this trme had funk once; | got clofe up to him, and 
threw the herdfman’s plaid over him, but faw thal he was jo exhauited he 
eould not catch it, and went down again: | advanced, balf {wimming, 
half touching, with one foof, on the the!fofa rock, and giving my hand 
fo the herd{man, 1 prepared to {ceize him, when he came up. He again 
role. I threw the plaid quite over him; but he feemd feniclefs, and funk 
rather nearer, and firugg'ed : fortunately I collected the only {mall remains 
of fenfe he had left, by calling out to him with all my night : L again 
threw the plaid fo that it entirely covered him, and he entangled himfelf 
init. My feelings, on my firtt throwing r the plaid over him, and finding him 
unable to catch it, cannot be deferib: d: the lofing ofa man, who had le rved 
mein the held, as a keen {portiman, anda compan ion, In many fcenes we 
fportimen undergo, and, as a fervant, with unexampled re Aitude, for 

many years, and lceing that man perifhing immediately under my eyes 


without any proipe ct of allifting | him, but by means of the pl. Lid, which was 


very precarious, for, had I fwam, we mui! both inevitably have perithed, 
ceiving him catch at 


made my diftrefs exquifite; but hap; ily, On 
the plaid, it was immediately changed into joy. Kioim his exhautted fitu- 
ation, | greatly feared he wor tid lofe his hold, which i percety af was flight; 
and, had either my feet or the herdfinan’s flipped, which it was a provi- 
dence they did not, among thefe fiony thelves, his fafety would have been 
fil doubtful. However, I at le ngth got him dragged nearer, I caught 
hold of him, and fometimes fwimming, icrambling, and wading, dragged 
him afhore, quite exhautied ; but in a little time, 7 recovered fall: one 
infant more would have inovitalily decided his tate, and, had I not had 
the prefence of mind I very fortunately had, while running, of calling for 
the piaid, nothing could have faved him, and both potiibly would have 
perithed. Life is certainly precious, but no man knows what lengths 
he will naturally go to fave a companion in difire's. J needed not to 
diffuade him in future from fwimming after fox-hounds. Taking my wet 
clothes on my back, Tran full {peed to the tents, feeling myfeil! the 
happielt man exilting, having, by divine Providence, had it in my 
power to fave the hfe of a valuable fervant. Got freth clothes for my- 
telf, and procured fome dry apparatus of mine tor the nearly-drowned 


Lawion,” 
Some remarks occur at p. 167 on the act for reftoring the eftates 
forfeited by the rebels of 1745, which are worthy of attention. 


“ The a&of p varliam ent for reftoring the efiates forfe’ ted, in Scotland, bythe 
Le rebellion 
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rebellion in 1745, to the refpective heirs, received the royak aticnt on the 
twentieth of Auguft; the bill was perfectly approved in the Houle of 
Commons ; cok in my opinion, not only asa friend to the claimants, 
whole fuccefs every man, poileiied of any feeling, muift rejoice at, but like. 
wife, for the public interefi, it required the ftricte{t inveftigation and atten. 
tion, to make it anfwer all the good purpoles, which the prelent acd will 
not effect. 

«« In the Houfe of Lords it was oppofed by the Lord Chancellor, both on 
the grounds of its impolicy and its partiality. It was impolitic, he faid, 
as fr as it rendered nugatory the fettied maxim of the Britifh conitity. 
tion—that treafon was a crime of {fo deep a dye, that nothing was ade. 
quate to its punifhment, but the total eradication ef the perfon, the name, 
and the family, out of the fociety which he had attempted to hurt. This 
was the wildom of former times; but if a more enlightened age chole 
to relax from the efiablifhed feverity, he thought it ought to be done 
with gravity and deliberation. His lordthip added, that it was partial, 
hesute the efiates, forfeited in 1715; and which were forfeited upon 
the fame grounds and principles as thofe in 1745, were pailed over jn 
filence, whilft even a perfon, who had forfeited in 1690, was included in 
the provifion. : 

«There was certainly a fair opening for oppofing the bill in the Houfe 
of Commons, and at leait new modelling it; which was prevented, I fear, 
more from private than public views. Confiderable fums are appropri- 
ated by the aét, to the completing of fundry public works, begun in Scot- 
land, to be paid out of thefe reftored eftates; fuch as {ome public edifices 
at Edinburgh, &c. which could not be finithed without fuch an aid: bet 
the chief of thefe works, the finifhing the‘noble canal! of Glafgow, for 
which a large fum of money is allotted, and, in which fome powerful 
members of the Houfe of Commons are particularly intereiied, filenced any 
oppoition that might otherwife have been made by the minority, to which 
party they belonged. 

“ The pyelent a€t, though it carried with it at firit the appearance of great 
liberality, wyil not be attended with thole alvantages, at leait to the pre- 
fent pofieifors of the reliored ettates, which might have been expecied frow 
fuch an unprecedented inftance of royal clemency, owing to the following 
Caules : 

“ I found, by converfing with fome intelligent Highlanders, that, after the 
forfeiture, in order to ferve their clans, and difappoint government, many 
falc debts and pretended mortgages were added to the juft demands on 
the eftates, which ihe agents for government were obliged to pay off. As 
the intereft on thele {ums has accumulated, this, together with the charges 
made by the agenis for improvements ; the allotment of {pecific fums out of 
each for the public works ; and, the buying up the leales that were out- 
ftanding ; amounted, in many cafes, to nearly the value of the eftates, and 
to fuch of the prelent proprietors, as are not opulent, the acquifiton is 
rather ideal than {ubiiantial, as they were obliged to raife money in a 
dijadvantageous manner.’”?. [The seader will not fail to make his own re- 
Sediions upon this extra.] 


From perufing the concluding fhcets of this fingular volume we 
feel convinced, by the improved ftyle and the nature of the mat- 
ter, that the latter part is the produétion of a different hand :—it 
is, at all cyents, far more intercfling and fatisfactory than the — 
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mafs by which it is preceded. There is-one clafs of readers, however, to 
which this book altogether, cannot fail to be particularly interelling. 
Every {porting genile man Wi li derive much fatisfaction from its cone 
tents, and mutt admire the liberality of its author, who has certainly 
taken much pains to diffeminate information en topics defirable to 
be known by the many who lead a life of leifure and independence 
in this favoured empire ; we cannot, ‘herefore, pafs cenfure on fuch a 
production : the ence has kept the promife he mekes in the title 
page; his werk is literally a Sparting z tour, and {portinen, we dotbe 
not, will form the wiajority of its purch afers, We have more than 
once heard the author. accufed of egotifm; but we apprehend that 
thofe who make the accufation rather envy the liberal recreation 
which his friends derive from his affluence and goed humour. 

The plates, w8ich are fixteen in number, are very interefting, and 
are executed in the line manner, by feveral of our firft-rate artifts. 
They confift of the following views. —Inverary Caftle, a Roman pave- 
ment, Durham, Kelfo, Dunbart: on, Ifle of Inchmar in, Taymouth, 
with the feat of the Earl of Braedalbane, Glen- Ennoch, Loch-Loy- 
gan, Cowthorpe-Oak, L xch-Awe, Dunbarton Rock and Cultle, 


Kelfo Abbey, a portrait of tie Heatn Cock, Xe: 
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A Treatise on the Art of Bread-making, + wherein the Mealing Trade, Assixe IWS, 
- 
and every Circumstance connected with the Art, are parthe ularly examined. By 
A. Edling Pp. 230. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 1805. 


ter art of bread-making, thor agh i intimately connecied with the culinary 
art, on which numerous volumes have been publilhed, bas not hitherto 
been elucidated in a manner whieh the great importance of the fubjed eyi- 
- ntly requires; and the voluminous and laborious works of our continental 
ieighbours on this art are fo Spam and vilionary that they are only ufe- 
fal to ddiemonith us how caretully we ought to examine every kind of infor: 
tion from thet quarter. lndec: d the pre: lumptuous affe: ‘tation of prolo: sal 
knowledge, bold afertions, and tuppolititious (peculations of Parmentier and 
Deyeux would excite a imrile, did they not involve the deareli mierefis ef 
humanity. Our author’s work, Loweve r, 1s much more con plete and prace 
tical, and embraces in a {hort ce mpa! (s the natural hiftory and mode of cul- 
tivation of wheat; the mealiny trade or manner of preferving and grinding 
reg different forts of corn into flour; analyfs and fynthetis of wheat flour 
and of yeaft ; theory of fermentation in the manufacture of bread ; prepa- 
ration of, and fubtiitutes for, wheaten flour and yealt; tiructure of a bakee 
houfe, and a view of the laws that regulate the atlize of bread both in town 
and country; with five tables of the relative weight, aflize, and prices of 
bread and flour: the whole adapted to the ue of the farmer, the frugal houfes 
wife, captain, of fhips, military men, travellers and bakers. From Mr. E.’s 
Salyfis it appears; ‘ that in a pound of feed wheat is contained 
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OF bran - - . - 3 0 
Starch . - - - 10 O 
Glutinous fubflance - ° - 0 6 
Sugar - - - - Oo 2 
hale j in grinding and reducing the flour to ftarch 2 @ 

16 0” 


Some experiments are ftill wanting to fhow that the lofs in grinding and 
quantity of bran may be confiderably reduced, or at leaft that the latter may 
be applied to more ufeful purpoles than at prefent. In a quarter of wheat 
it appears that there are nearly eight buthels of bran and pollard, which 
have not yet been cqpverted to any eflential purpofe, as it is a fact perhaps 
not generally attended to, that the {kins or fibrous matter of all farinaceous 
fubftances, when ufed as food, are purgative; and the gcctous fermentation 
is too rapid by the ufual procefs to admit of a compleat extraétion of all the 
fecula (or hbrine) in the manufagture of ftarch,. This fibrous mater, row 
ufed as manure, fliould be examined jn order to know in what it differs 
from mufcular fibre. 

We truft, therefore, that the author, in his propofed courfe of experiments 
on the nutritive qualitics and digeftibility of bread, willalfo direct his attention 
to the means of augmenting the quantity of wholefome food, that is at pre- 
fent procured from wheat, and we doubt not but the obvious merit and 
utility of his truly interefting work will fhortly afford him the opportunity 
of prefenting the public with his refearches in a fecond edition. In a trea- 
tife defigned for general ufe, we could have withed the author to be 
more fele& in his authorities: Cyclopedias vamped up under a fictitious 
name are only defigned to aftonifli the vulgar, and not to inftruct the ig- 
norant; nor can we fufficiently reprobate the modern pruriency of philoio- 
phical difquifition, as it is ftrangely mifnomered, that, in an agricultural 
and praétical account of the cultivation of wheat, could thus introduce fuch 
phrafes as. ‘* nuptial rites, organs of provocation, prolific liquid,” &c. with 
fome gilded verfes from the Botanic Garden, Such fpecimens of a vulgar 
tafte would be contemptible in poetry; but in “ a treatife on the art of 
bread-making,” they are dilgraceful. 

Neverthelefs, the vatt variety of ufeful parts, the per{picuous, concile, 
yet ample information, and the political importance of the fubject, induce 
us to recommend it to the ferious attention not only of bakers and hov{es 
wives, but to all thofe whofe philanthropic {peculations are dire€ted to pub- 
lic good. 


The von ganh ” wher; or, the Scie Hee O) f Villainy dishlayed. Being the genuine Hi 
tory, and Narrative of sur fart sing Events, Fran2 B. Decejt ns, and other rte 
mrarhah! 0. ‘curvences. of the celebrated fashionable S—r, “Ge orce R——, now 


frequen! in iz ihe most jrol: fe ci ‘ 5 1m Lon. ton, Bath, and most of ‘the f ashionable 
Wat ering Places; also at ) ya's, Royal Exchange, Bank, &c. By Peter 
Pindar, Jun. Efqg. I2mo. Pe. 160, Allen. 1304, 


IF this fcience of villainy here exhibited be not the mere creature of a 
fertile imagination, the narrative o ily tends to confirma truth, of which the 
experience of every day mult convince us, that no atrocity, however detefi- 
able, is fulficient to exclude the man of wealth and of impudence from the 
fociety of thofe who profefs to hold Religion and Virtue in veneration. 
Ti hog? aphicas 
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Typographical Marks used in correcting Proofs, explained and exemplified, for the 
use of Authors. By C. Stower, Printer. 8vo. Pr. 18. Is. Long- 
man and Co. 1805. 


THIS traét will certainly be pf material ufe to young authors, and will 
not be uauseful to thofe, who are not_young authors. 


A Statement of the Case between Captain Robert Keen, of the Royal Navy, and Mr, 
Robert Seppings,' Master Ship-wright, of his Mayesty’s Yard at Chatham, ree 
specting an Invention for okviating the Necessity of lifting Ships in the King’s 
Docks. By Robe:t Seppings. Svo. Pr. 36. 1s. Lownion, Chate 
ham. Egerton, Londor. 1804, 


EACH of thefe gentlemen, it feems, claims the merit of this ufeful in- 
vention, the nature of which Mr. Seppings very fully explains; but as it is 
a queftion of veracity between two individuals, it comes not within the jurif- 
diction of the critic. We thallonly obferve, therefore, that Mr. Seppings 
has difcufled the matter, with great apparent candour, fairne's, and tem- 
perance ; and has adduced tome itrong circumiftances in corroboration of 
his flatement, 


The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, displayed in a Series of select En- 
gravings, representing the most beautiful, curious, aud interesting ancient Edifices 
of this Country, with an historical and descriptive account of each Subject. By 
John Britton. Part J. with Fight Engravings. 4to. 10s. Gd. Long- 
manand Ca, 1805. 


WE cannot convey to our readers a better idea of this beautiful and ine 
tere'iing work, than by tran{cribing the relpeétable author's /rospectus. 

“ The archite¢tural antiquities of Great Britain are juftly eficemed its 
moft interefling artificial obje@ts; and have, therefore, peculiar claims on 
the attention of the antiquary, the hiftorian, and the artift. As tending to 
develope the {cience, tafte, and culioms of our anceltors, they become emir 
nently interefting ; and as immediately conne@ed with our national hiftory, 
they furnifh a theme of iniirutive entertainment to Englifhmen, It is a 
fact jufily regretted, that many fine Englith buildings are entirely obliterat- 
ed, and others of fingular beauty are daily falling a prey to the flow but 
fure dilapidations of time, and the reprehenfible negle&, or deftructive hand 
ofman. To preferve correct delineations and correct accounts of thofe 
that remain to dignify and ornament the country, is the decided object of 
this work. The leading features of which will be, near views of fach 
buildings as are diftinguithed for antiquity, curiofity, or elegance. Each 
of thefe will be drawn and engraved with fcrupulous accuracy, and the 
mott interefting will be further illuitrated by enlarged reprelentations of 
particular parts and ornaments. The whole will be elucidated by defcrip- 
five accounts calculated to define the ftyles and dates of ancient uildings, 
and ultimately tending to develope the hiftory of Saxon, Roman and Eng- 
lith architeéture. 

“ This work will colleGively exhibit fpecimens of the various ftyles 
which prevailed in the different wras of ecclefiaftical, caflelated, and do» 
mettic archite€ture of Great Britain; and di!play feveral examples of the 
plain and fculptuyed femi-circular arches, with the cosrefponding mould- 
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ings, columns, capitals, &c. allo the divertitics of the pointed file fom 
the earlie'{ examples. " 

The prefent pubbeation, thoug! not exclufively appropriated to any 
clafs of men, will be more immediately u eful to the ant quary, the archi. 
te, the hifforian and the artift; each of wiom wil! infiantly “perc eve its 
application to his refpective profeflion and purtuits,” 

it only remains for us to add that the engravings im this firft part are exe. 
cuted in a fuperior ttyle; and that the descr tions are fulticiently ample, and 
appear to be accurate. And. under the fuperintendance of fo able an an. 
tiquarian as Mr. Britton, there can be no doubt that. the fucceeding num- 
bers will difplay a corre/ponding excellence. 


A general Dictionary of Chemistry, containing the leading Principles of the Sciene, 
in regard to Facts, Experiments and Nomeiclature. B y Wm. Nifbet, M.D, 
Pe. 415. I}2mo. 8s. Gd. Boards. Hhighley. 1805, 


IN the prefent advanced ftate of chemical knowledge, and the multipli 
city of excellent publications in that fcience, nethirg more is neceflary than 
indufiry to compile even a good didionary of Chemiftry. The prefent 
grievoufly imperfect compilation, which is divided into two alphabets, she 
latter of which is called an Appendix, does not even evince any trace of that 
merit, and feems fo be a'mo.i entirely manufactured of Parkinfon’s Che. 
mical Pocket Book cut up into leaves, with fome promifcuous paragraphs 
from Dr. Thompfon. It of cour'e abounds in repetitions, miiphiced te- 
ferences, confofed and abfurd combinations; thus, under the article of al- 
kalis, magnefian, barytic, firontian and calcareous earths are explained, 
while filica and many other commonly fuppofed fimple fubfiances are not 
noticed. As an exainple of the accuracy of thefe compilers (for only half 
the work is alcribed to Dr. N.) we find an analytis of soot under the head of 
winous fermentation! 1! Doubtiefs the copious extracis from Saunders’s Ac; 
count of Mineral Waters muit have regaled the indolence of our book- 
makers, whofe very deficient and inaccurate work, as a DiAionary, “ in 
tegard to facis, experiments, and nomenclature,” is too contemptible to 
merit criticifm. A complete portable and modern Dictionary of Chemitiry 
is ftilla defideratum. 


By the Rev 


Aa Anfwer to the Refly, or Defence of the Rector of Crotchet. 
Is. Gd 


P. Bingham, L.L.B. Rector of Entham, ‘Dorfet, Pr. 37. 
Nichols. 


WHEN we firft read the pamphlet to which this before us is an anfwer 
we could not fupprefs the indignation which it excited in us. A 
clergyman receiving from a family a valuable living in truft, obftacles arifing 
which delayed the refignation of it, and that very clergyman, according to 
Mr. Bingham’s flatement, which Mr. Marth has not controverted, artfully 
and meanly betraying the confidence apd blackening the charaer of his 
intended fucceffor! Such behaviour in a minifier of the gofpel, inflead of 
creating efteem and refpect, mutt always provoke the deteftation of the wiie 
and the abhorrence of the good. We do not envy Mr, Marth his feelings: 
but we would recommend it to him to enter into the recefles of his cone 
icience, and we are perfuaded that, infiead of approbation, he will feel cen- 
fure, and inftead of comfort, compunétion. Horace is quoted in what is im- 
properly called a defence of his conduct; we will, therefore, fuggelt to him a 
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ge proper to be prefixed to the title page of the next edition of that 
hboured performance. Populus me fibilat, at mihi plando, We were 
exceedingly, ditguiied by the cant which pervades. Mr. Marth’s pamphlet— 
the repetition of my Srer/ren in every paragraph, we might fay, in every 
fntence ; the pamphlet altogether appeared to us to be, what Mr. B. terms 
it, a Moff extrac dinary composition ; the making Providerce the intirument of 
his equivocation is (0 improper, not to fay impious, that we blu‘ted to lee 
gfon of our Church forgetting the reverence due to his Holy Mothers! we de- 
ored the lot of the parithes of Lonc Crircurt with More @xttcnir 
annexed, when wé confidered them commiticd to a paftor who difffited a 
learned education by a production unworthy of the eccletiaftical proféftion. 
But our furprize has now cealed; for it has been intimated to us that this 
defence of the condu@ of the incumbent of Lonc Crircart with More 
CarrcHiy annexed, is the compofition, not of Mr. Marth, but of a neigh- 
bouring dijlenter. Fie upon it! Is Mr. Marth incapable of writing fuch 
nonfenfe himielf, and is he fo fhameleis as to dilperte fucha wretched de 
fence among the clergy of his diocefe, as the produétion of his ewn inge- 
nuity ? ; 
Mr. B. with farcaftic jocularity terms Mr. Marfh the learned re&tor. A 
pleader of great eminenee, employed tm a caule tried before a judge whom 
be defpifed, when he addrefied the jury, began thus, Gentlemen you have 
beard the wise remarks of this very learned judge. 

“ Having ever been of opinion,” fays Mr. Bingham, “ that a weak de- 
fence does more injury toa caule than the Mrongett accufation, I am per- 
fuaded,” (and fo will every one to whom the circumffance is known), “ that 
the reverend gentleman has thrown a greater figma on himfelf by the un- 
fortunate,” (he might have have ufed, with more propriety, the epithet dif- 
graceful) « pamphict lately published, than I ever intended him or ever could 
have efleted by the fharpeft cenfure I could beitow.” 

Again, ‘‘ I lament to add, there is fomething !o fidfme in the firlt part of 
the fentence I am going to write, that I have {carcely patience to tran{eribe 
it Itisas follows, “ Pressed forward by a conviction of that mutual attachment 
and affection that had long subsisted between myself and the inhabisants of Long 
Critch:l with More Critchil annexed, whose minister 1 had been from the year 1787,’” 
&c. If Mr. Marfh has been a diligent and faithful! palior, if be has reformed 
the vicious, ftrengthened the weak, fupported the lalen, he may juftly 
{peak of the mutual attachment and affeétion that ubfifts between him and 
his parithioners: but if the mutual attachment, as Mr. B. feems to intimate, 
ariles from conviviality, we think the fentence, indeed the whole pamphlet, 
had been better, much better fupprefed. 

The gentleman for whom this ‘iving is held, has been, it fhould feem, two 
years in full orders. And Mr. Marth infinuates that the Bifiop of Briftol 
would not inftitute kim, becanfe his tefimonium was infufficient. We 
wih Mr. B. bad explained this circum{tance. The intended reétor’s feel- 
ings would not have been more wounded by the explanation than they muft 
bave been by Mr. Mlarfl,’s anfwer and Mr. B.’s reply. It appears that he 
bas been guilty of fome impropriety of conduct, but if he could obtain a 
teftinonium for ordination for prielt’s orders, why would nut a teftimonium, 
figned by the fame clergymen; fatisfy the Bithop of Briftol?’ This to us ap- 
ag incomprehenfible. Every difficulty, however, may eafily be removed. 

et the intended rector conduct him‘elf blamele({s and exemplary for three 
years, and there can be no daqubt but he wil! be initituted to the living. 

The 
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The ro pS which the prefent incumbent has, in fo ungracious a magi 
ner, tendered to the Bithop is, during every part of his incumbency, yalig 
no other can be requilite. 

Mr. B. has given a firong outline of the charaGter of the re€tor of Lone 
Caitcuiy with More Craircute annexed. 

** Would he” Mr. Marth, ‘‘ wilh to impofe on us a belief that he has been 
actually difinteretied in-this affair? Has he forgot the time when he ufed ty 
be multiplying the foibles of his intended fucceffor?’ Bale ingratitude ! 
‘* When he was in the habit of declaring the illegality of an ordination by 
the Bithop of Sodor and Man?” Delpicable littlenels! “« Did he not apply 
to three re{peGlable clergymen of the diocefe, that they might advife him 
how to a&t! Did they not conjure him immediately to refign? Did he not 
turn pale at every letter in the hand-writing of his patrone!s, le(t he might 
be called upon to deliver up what he had long promifed to do? And when 
he was called on, after having held the living two years and a half, did he 
not protraé his refignation for half a year longer? What does he mean by 
eftablifhed privilege?) What was his real motive for this delay? Was it not 
avarice on the one hand, was it not fomething worfe on the other? Did he 
not hope by gaining time, to gain a firmer feat in his faddle? Is he fure that, 
even in the art of refignation, his dealings were all fair and upright? Was 
no sharp practice made ule of ? Was there no poiicript, no hint, no inuendo; 
no talk of “ with your Lordthip’s approbation,” no doubt of the fucceffor’s 
teflimonium expretled in his letter to the Bifhop? And laft of all, did he not 
lately afk his Lordhhip this very indelicate and indefenfible queftion, “ may 
I now begin safely to build at Long Critchil.” 

* What in the name of goodnels could have induced this man fo to ex- 
pofe himfelf, and provoke me to expofe him before the public, or to make 
tuch folemn appeals to the Almighty, about what no one ever doubted, his 
intention to hold the living as fecurely as he could, or make fuch compli- 
ments to the diocefan and fecretary about injured reputation and unmerciful 
treatment, or talk fuch nonfenfe about the troublous ocean in which he is 
engaged, or fhew his charity, by declaring that he fieely forgave me all my 
wanton attacks, and hoped that God would forgive me too?’ 

« The prefent atheiftical ruler of France was placed in his ftation for pur- 
pofes myfterious and unknown to us, and the fame Almighty power may 
rave'a beggar from the dunghill, and place him among princes, and 3s 
equally con{picuous, whether he continues an Usurrer on a throne, or an 
Usurper ona Benerics.’ 

It is intimated that the intended fucceffor is married, has an encrealing 
family, and is in embarrafled circum{tances. We therefore recommend the 
following note to Mr. Marfhi’s attention. 

The reverend Mr. Rufs who refided many years at Eaft Knoyle, Wilts. 
held a living for a minor, in the diocefe of Exeter: when the young gentle- 
man was in prieit’s orders, the Bifhop refufed to accept the relignation: it 
was accepted twenty years aller by Bifhop Buller. 

Mr. Rufs during all this time, appointed his intended fucceffor to be his 
refident curate, and gave him up all the profits of the living. 

I mutt add, Mr. Rufs continued to be a curate himfelf to the day of his 
death. 

To Mr. Marth, if he would retrieve the charafter he has loft, we fay, 
60, AND DO THOU LIKEWISE, 
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[Description of Models to explain Crystallography: or, an easy Introduction to the 
understanding of the Formation of Crystals, so essential to the knowledge of all 
substances chemical or minerological. By J. Sowerby, F.L.S. Ste. Fart i 
1s, with the Madels, 10s. Gd. White. 18.5. 


THE {cience of cryftallography, it is juftly obferved, “is as yet in its 
fancy: and till that we are well acquainted with a fubject we ought not 
te condemn it: 


‘ 
«¢ 


As ifaught was formed in vain, 
Or not for admirable ends.” 





The fubje@t fpeaks much for itfelf; the wifdom and harmony fhown in the. 
mity of the molecules and nuclei, fo admirably contrived to form the whole, 
pdoubt with an unerring certainty, equal to fome great end, are worthy 
ofthe “ Creator, the “shan. ace of whofe leaft or largeft works leads us alike 
jo the true fenle of creative glory.” There is, perhaps, no other fcience that 
reduces the moft recondite principles of the mathematics fo immediately to the 
cognizance of the fenfes, or that tends fo direéily to imprefs us with a feati- 
ment of omnipotence, and induces habits of correé&t and profound thinking 
asthat of the formation of cryftals. Much curious ingenuity has long been 
wigarly alcribed to the French ;* if there now be any dupes of this error, 
we would recommend to their ferious attention, this little work and models, 
which equally difplay great modefty, tafte, and very accurate original obfer- 
vation. The firft part, with which we are now prefented, developes with 
arc and-elegance a difcovery of the author, who thus for the 
ft explains by his models the cryftallization of Newcaftle coal in rhomboi- 
dal prifms. There can be no doubt but that this important difcovery will 
ultimately lead to a more corre€@t knowledge of the nature and quality of 
coals, by enabling us to difcriminate between the pure carbonaceous or bi- 
luminous matter, which is really combuftible, and the indefinite lamin of 
Schilt that appear neverto have any diftinét cryftallization, It is defigned 
toextend this work to ten parts, proceeding with the beautiful cryftals of 
fulphur, diamond, &c. and every lover of mineralogical or chemical {cience 
will anxioufly expect the fucceeding numbers ofa Syftem of Cryftallogra- 
phy, that promifes to be the moft fimple and complete illuftration of the 
iience that has hitherto been attempted. We could with the author in 
future to attach the technical expreflions alfo to the figures three-fided te- 
traedrals, eight-fided o€toedral, &c. in order to familiarize the language te 
the young cryfiallographer as much as pollible. 





* The models of our author are infinitely fuperior in mathematical accy- 
fay to thofe of Biaognort, Jolyclerc, Haily. Rev. &c. 
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The Yours Ros-ius, an Ad. nonitory Poem, cuell-seasoned with Attic Salt: Cum nos, 
Vario “i. by Peter Panglofs, Etq. aa 2. and A. >. S. 4+to. Pe. 36, 


2s. Gordun. 1805. 


y / © are rather furprized, that this learned door fhould not have been 

aware that admonition is a {pecies of food not fuitable for very 
young ftomachs, fince it is unpleafant to the palate, and difficult of digef- 
tion.-—We fear that his inaitention to this point will prevent his admoni- 
tory claims from producing their intended effect. Not that we mean acto- 
ally (© approve them, for we think his feverity carried to excels; but moft 
certainly the madnefs of. the town required fome jevere cajftigation ; for 
the enthufiaftic folly difplayed in the encouragement of this boy really ren- 
dered fon Balla fit {ubject for a ftrait waiftcoat.—O! his merits, however, 
asan actor, we are wholly unqualified to {peak; for, ftrange-as it may appear 
(0 Aim and to his admirers, we have never yet feen hin. But were he reall 
fueh a prodigy as the fiupid prints would fain make us believe—prints 
which do more to corrupt the morals and to deprave the tafie of the nation 
than moti other fources of corruption and depravity,—the mad protution 
of the managers, and, indeed, of the town itlelf, is an ablolute diigrace to 
the country. 

‘Phat the boy himfelf thould have become exceffively vain from fuch loads 
of fulfome adulation as have been heaped upon him, can be no matter of 
furprize ; indeed, he would be a greater prodigy, than he is even repre- 
dented to be, if, at his years, he were proot agaimit fuch flattery. But if 
his friends have a proper regard lor his reputation, or even a due concern 
for his intere(i, both they and he wil! profit by the advice given by this 
writer, however they may diflike the form in which it is admonifhed ; and 
he certainly deferves the thanks of ail rational men for endeavouring to 
stem the torrent of public prejudice, and to tilence the voice of vuigar 
cliour. 


Love and Satire: containing the Sarcastic Correfpondence of Julius and liza. To 
which is prefived a few brief Memoirs of an Unfortunate Lower. )2mo. 
Pp. 9%. 23. Allen. 1803. 


THIS is an interefting little volume : Fhe memoirs prefixed to the cor 
refpondence are thofe of a man of fenfe, learning, and rong imtelleciual 
endowments, who unhappily contracts an infurmountable attachment toa 
woman of wit, fortune, and beauty, without feeling or merit, which ends 
only -with his life—The farcaftic correfpondence between this extraordi- 
nary couple fufficiently marks the difpofition of both parties, and exhibits 
no imall portion of humour and talent. All the feeling, however, is on the 
fide of the gentleman, and all the grosssesss on that of the lady, In 
too, “ Julius the Seve:e’”’ is fuperior to “ Eliza the Shrew,” though the 
latter, it mult be confeffed, supports her part with charaéteriitic fpirit. 
We ithaall extrat the four firlt pieces as tolerable {pecimens of the whole 
eorre!/pondenge. « 


7° 











Poetry. 


TO ELIZA. 


Heav’n keep thee long, dear maid, from pain fecure ; 
Still may thole eyes in pe.ceful ilumbers clote ; 
Ah never, faireft, may thy breait endure 
The pangs that rob my bofom of repofe. 


Crown’d as thou art, with eafe, content and health, 
Without one want, thy comforts to deftroy ; 

Young, dovely, gay, poilets’d of wit and wealth, 
And ev’ry good that leads to peace and joy. 


Think, while thy lot is thus fupremely bleft, 
Ah think, what anguifh J am doom’d to bear: 
Ah think, what pangs torment the lover’s breait, 
Whofe fleeplefs nights are wafted in defpair : 
Ah think, thyfelf the caufe of all his woe, 
And for his fate, a pitying tear befiow. ‘ 


T@ JULIUS, 


Thou vifionary child of moon-ftruck love, 
Poor fighing, crying, fonnet-finging knave, 
More than ten thoulfand lovers pangs | feel 
When thus in rueful rhymes I hear thee rave. 


In vain, for thee, my cheeks with health may bloom ; 
No love, but Plato’s, hath your heart to boast : 
You build the marriage altar on my tomb, 
And only want poifeflion of my ghoit. 


And if thefe midnight ferenades you keep, =, 
’Tis clear you muft foon gain your heart’s defire ; 

For what with rage, difguft, and lofs of fleep, 
Upon my foul 1’m ready to expire. 


TO ELIZA. 


I’m arhymer, and fometimes by night 

At your door chant an amorous fonnet : 
And oft, by the moon’s filver light, 

Move my /at, with refpect, to your donnet. 


I would fooner salute your fair face, 
(Which is that of a goddefs moft certain) 
~ But you fhroud it with muflin and lace, 
And obicure all its charms witha curtain. 


Eliza methinks thus arrayed, 
Two affaflins I fee in thofe eyes, 
Who go with a dark lanthorn’s aid, 
To murder fome wretch by furprife. 


From the fierce sun I wifh you to hide 
That pre-eminent ftandard of beauty : 
To keep it unhurt, is my pride, 
’Tis my pleafure, as well as my duty, 
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Poetry. 


But why, when the stars light the tky, 

Is that veil thus al lowe: ‘s to be pendent, 
Ficlipting the fires ot that eye, 

And hiding a face fo re! fplendent ! ? 


For my life I declare I can’t think 

Why this | long veil, at night, love, thou weare®, 
If the planets of night make thee blink, 

fis diamond cut ge Pomc my faireit. 


Deareft girl, you’re facetious as fair, 
But you err in your witty conjecture + 
By Cupid and Hymen I fwear 
I wilh not to bed with your sfectre. 


Believe me, I ne’er fhould think fit 

To be match'd with a gholt of fuch merit ; 
‘You're a girl of fuch infinite wit, 

That | dread to encounter your spirtt. 


With your face (that I love but too well) 
With your fine form, and elegant carriage, 
With your fAropria fer sona, dear girl, 
1 defire the performance of marriage. 


In my fonnets you take no delight, 
And revile me, for pining and fighing ; 
When we gaze onan object too bright, 


Sure our eyes may be pardon’d for crying. 


‘Vo look up at the fun without tears, 
By opticians, is not counted legal : 

Soa truce, my dear girl, with your jeers, 
I’m a lover, ’tis true—but no Eagle. 


TO JULIUS, 


That your ill-bred, impertinent mule 

Was imported from Grub-fireet, is certain : 
Siz, Pll veil or difplay what I choofe, 

But you ne’er fhall draw back my curtain. 


So away with your dolorous phiz, 
You fad Lover, and {till tadder Poet; 
A more {pleen-moving, woe-begone quiz, 
Never (agg’d doggrel rhymes, Sir, you know #. 


If you think, With poetical ftuft, 
Any girl of good fenfe to inveigle ; 
allow you're weak-sighte -d enough, 
And more like an Owl, than an Eagle, 


You conclude if thus teaz’d, day by day, 
In fome foolith halt hour you may catch me = 
You may try, but I'll venture to fay, 


When 1 wed you, the Devil hall fetch me, 
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TO ELIZA. 


I care not who fetches my fpoufe: 
i'd accept (uch a bride from the devil: 
Don’ t you know that the prov rerb allows: 
He's the giver of ev’ry thing evil ? 


; THE DRAMA 


ee ee ee 


The Venetian Outlaw, a Dy my in thee Acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. Tranflated, and adapted to the Englifh Stage by R. W. 
Ellition. 2s Gd. C. and R. Baldwin. 1805. 


HIS is an imitation, or rather alteration of a French drama, entitled, 
“ Abelino le grand Bandit, ou Homme a trois Vilages.” As we 
have not feen the original, we cannot fay whether the copy excels it, or is 
inferior. The ftory refembles that of Venice prelerved ; but the characters 
are deficient in that ftrength of feature which charaéte rizes the agents in 


Otway’s tragedy. Calcagno, forexample, is but a feeble reprefentative of 


the ridiculous harranguing fenator in the Plot Difcovered. There is much 
of that buftle, and rapid change of fituation, which produce ftage effect, 
and greatly contribute to fucee!s in the theatre. Some political allufions 
wo, we doubt nol, were of etjential lervice to the picce; and we are happy 
to think they we rey as it augurs well of the ftate of the public mind in Bri- 
tain. The toll lowing are among the paflages we allude to. Orlano, the 
chef of the conlpiracy, conteience-liruck, exclaims: “Ah! how do I 
defpife myfelf, when I think my rank and fortune have concurred only to 
make me the leader of that de ‘(perate band of worthlets difcontented men, 


too ealily found im eve ry country ; who rally round the fiandard of revolt, 
giding with treafon’s fophiftry their crimes, and drawi ing into their creat 
weaker minds.” ‘The ludicrous Calcagno has the following refleAions. 


“'Tis firange that this iaid Doge fhould take it into his ilultrious noddle to 
hold a endueridion exacily whats we gentlemen reformers had refolyed to 


meet. Reformers !—that’s a vile name, though it jounds lofiily—members 
inthe on fo: ition—lords se the w:rnority, or fomething more conc ‘Liat: ng, and 
material, methinks, would be more to my honour. [ts a fine thing not- 


witht anding—t! at Is, ‘if it fueceeds: but, if it tai ils; why then we gentles 
hen make a very forry fie ire.” : 

The Venetian Outlaw has many interefting fituations whic h>fpe ak tothe 
heart, and, unlike to moitt of our wnforted dramas, its moral and political 
lendeney is excellent. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





Newion on Prime and Ultimate Ratios, and the Critical Review, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
WRITER in the Critical Review having given fuch an account of 
my Pract on Prime and Ultimate Ratios, a: no im; partial reader would 
ffonounce to be jult or candid; Twit to jay before th 1¢ publ.c a few ob- 
Fiz lervations, 
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fervations, in anfwer to his principal objeciions. I fhall, therefore, be obfi. 
ged to you, if you will infert the followmg ia the next number of your 
Review. The firft objection [ ihall notice is, that which is made to the 
note illufirative of the following propofition. Jf two variable Quan ivig, 
which have each of them a limit, continually approach to egualiiy, so that the d fer 
ence betwen them may become less than any assix ncable quamity, their leesits wiil be equal, 
In this note 4 and B are pat for the limits; x andy for the differences be. 
tween the limits and the va.iable quantities: then the latier are properly 
expreiied by 4X xand BXy, in which x and y may be dimini ned without 
limit. Now 4 and B being certain fixed and determinate magnitudes, 
AX «, BXy varymg magnitudes, which are known to have thele propeities, 
tha: ther. difference continually decreafes, and that it may at length become 
Je's than any affignable quantity, if, by fuppofing any difference between 
the luwts 4 and &, it is fhewn, that a coniequence follows which is plainly 
contradi¢tory to theie known properties; the propofition mult be allowed 
to be demoniirated; or elie the method of the ancient geometers muft be 
deemed uniatisfaGiory. Let ciiher of the limits, as 4, be fuppofed to ex- 
ceed the other B by any difference, D and the two variabie quantities 
will =Bx Dy x, BXy, which can never approach nearer to equality than 
by the difference D, even if x and y were tuppofed to vanith. To this it 
is objected that DX x may be equal to y, then the variable quantities will 
be equal, and their limits unequal. But, if the Reviewer had attended to 
the two definitions and the note fubjoined, he would not have made fuch a 
fuppofition. Dx cannot be equal to y, becaufe the ditference between 
the vaiiable a Tp would vanith, whilft the difference between each of 
them and its limit might ffill be diminithed, and the firtt difference would 
afterwards increafe. Athough | have made ufe of the terms ¢ontixzalh 


approaching to equality, that I might deviate as little as poilible from Newton's - 


nguage, yet, it being clearly defined to fignify quantities increafing or 
decreafing in fuch a manner, that their difference continually decreafes, 
as, at length, to become lefs than any afignable quantity ; which diffe 
rence, it is obferved in a note, is never {uppofed to vanitli; the olge@.un to 
the language, as being figurative, muft be futile. How it could be tuppoied 
to refer to a particular mode by which quantity may be conceived to be 

nerated, I cannot conceive. Could any one, from any thing that is faid 
in the 2d Lemma, ever imagine, that Newton conceived the caroilineat 
area to be generated by the infcribed rectilinear figure, becaufe they conti 
nually approach to equality, by the continued bilection of the bales? As 
well me it be faid, that Euclid meant us to conceive the circle to be 
generated by the intcribed polygon, becaufe the difference between them 
may be diminifhed without limit, by the continual bifeétion of the arcs. 
No attentive reader could fuppofe, that the terms made ufe of would apply 
to any two quaitities, of which the difference firlt decreafes, then vanithes, 
and afterwards increates. The propofition is indeed, true, when the varia 
bie quantities are always equal, which cafe, had it not clearly followed from 
the proceeding propofition, might have been proved in a fimilar mannef. 
For, in this cale, Dx muit always have been equal to y: but, as y may be 
diminifhed without limit, it may be made lefs than any afligned quantity D; 
then the variable quantities would not be equal which is contrary to the 
hy pothefis. 


_ The next objeGion I have to notice, is as much againft Newton's + ¥4 
cip 
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dpia, as againit my Iliutration. The Reviewer affirms that, in e‘timating 
i : 


the quadrature of the parabola, of which the equation is y=— we mut 


“@li from the precepts of the 2d Lemma into the methods of Hai is and Cas 
vallerius. Now let the bale 6 of this parabola be divided into # number 


of equal parts, each of which is equal to e: then the ordinates, erecied at 


2 
he points of divifion, will be equal to { **-*<_, &c. and the {um of 
4 3 2 3 " 23 2 s 
n) 





c ae 


2 
the parallellograms equal to < x 2*-y 2+ x &e. =< (1 xox 5 
5 3 





3 3 _ 
(3°) which, by fabfitating = for e, becomes = & ,"--* = |", 5 
3 





and, » being continually increafed, this expreflion will approach to —~ as a 


limit, whilft the infcribed rectilinear figure approaches to the patabola, as 
alimit ; and theie limits mull be equal, (4rt. 6, Jilustration) therefore the 
3 2 


parabolic area =~=- x = — the reclangle contained by the bafeand 
extreme ordinate. Let the impartial reader determine whether this proof 


deduced from the principles of the 1ft Section, in which the parabolic a-ea 


jsonly confdered as the limit to the increaling [um of the parallelograms, 


be noi quite as concile, and more {atisiactory, than that which is deduced 
fiom the method of indivilibles, according to which, the area is faid to be 
equa! to.an infvite number of fuch parallelograms. Befides, if we had 
beer obliged to fall from the precepts of the 2d Lemma in this particular 
cafe, would ftiil be no objection to Newton’s method of reafoning. He 
dhews, in general, that curvilinear areas are limits to the increafing or de- 
creafing ‘ums of the parallellograms; trom which, in fome fimple cales, the 
quadrature of curves may be immediately eliimated, and, in more difficult 
cales, we mult have recourfe to fluxions; which may be clearly deduced 
from the princrples of the Lit tceQion. For] ftill maintain, what I have 
before affirmed, that the only way ef proving the general propolitions in 
fluxions, whichis at the fame time concile and fatisfa@tory, is by the me- 
thod of ultimate ratios; and for this purpofe Newton’s Lemmata are quite 
fuficient. 

The algebraical expreffions, which are introduced immediately after the 
definitions of limits and limiting ratios, were never meant to be illu‘tra- 
tions of the 1it Lemmas bat only as examples, to fhew the young ftudent 
the method of finding the limiting ratios in ‘uch cafes; and, although they 
are of no ve in proving the following lemmata, yel they certainly are in 
the application of them, The two firit were {elecied from other write:s, 
as being well adapted to the pnrpuie for which they are intended. The 


y 
laf of thefe expreffions, viz. ax «ex and by K dy; the limiting ratio of 
which is fhewn io be the fame with that of ax to dy, I do wot recollrA vo 
have {een in any author; and it is of ufe in the proof of the 89th propo. 


fition of the principia; to ihew that the ultimate ratio ot 2/7 to 2 may 


* 
be fubftituted for that of 2VIxl to 2vi Xi; which is lurely more ne 
telliyible and fatisfuctory, than the reafon ufually ailigned, beca: fe / vae 


2 
hihhes in refpect to 2V/ or J being an :finitefimal of ihe 240 der, it 
may be neglected when compared with 2//, which ts oy ot the 1) over, 
No candid and impartial critic could, therelose, have reprefenied the e 
Ff3 prelunmary 
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preliminary algebraical illuftrations, as being very little more to the pute 
fe, than the geometrical ones of Jebb. 

I will only detain your readers with one obfervation more. If there be 
any difference between the method of finite limits and that of infinitefimals, 
between that which (hews the ablolute equality of the ratios of the velocities, 
times, and forces, and the limiting ratios of the arcs, areas, and sagiila ; and 
that which ihews they may be taken for each other, becauie their differences 
are infinitely {mall in refpe& to the quantities compared; then the oblerva. 
tion of the Critical Reviewer, * that the propotitions in the 2d and &d fees 
tions are demonftrated without any novelty of rema_k or illuf{ration; and 
that little :vore is to be found that the Commentaries of Jebb, of Le-Seur 
and Jacquivr do not fupply to the ftudent”, ig an unfounded ailertion, if 
not a wilful mifreprefentation, Let us take bat one inftance out of a gieat 
many. When Jebb wants to thew that the times are as the arcs, he lays 
it is ob aequabilem metum per arcus evanescenies*, And the tame realon is 
alfigned by Seur and Jacquier, 0b motum fer arcus evanescentes uniforment, 
Now, although the young ftudent may, pefbaps, perceive the reafon, why 
One quantity may be iubftituted for another, when the difference is inhs 
nitefimal ; ‘or he may 'confider it only as an approximation; yet I may ven 
ture.to aflirm, that he can have no ~ te of untiorm motion in an inhnitefia- 
mal, or vanithing arc. But he will have no difficulty in conceiving that 
the retio of two ares, may have a finite limit, although the: arcs themlelves 
may be diminithed without limit, andl have fhewn that this limiting ratio, 
pot the ratio of the arcs, however {mall they may be taken, is the fame 
with the ratio of the times, 


T. NEWTON, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remays on the Trial for a Libel in the Anti-jacedig Review. 


TQ THE EDITOR. 
Sir, : 
HAVE perufed, with great interefi, the long and minute account ef 
theabove trial with which you have favoured your numerous readersat 
Pp. 288, 332, inclufive, of your Magazine for “« July 1805."’ “The remarks 
which forcibly firyck my mind on fuch perufal I take the liberty of want 
milling to you, to make what ule of them foever ) ou pleale. ! 

Mr. Exsxine, the counlel for the plaintiff in this caufe, with all that 
eloquence and earneitnels for which he is fo jultly celebrased, called forh 
a'l his talents to promote the intereft of his cleut,and to exagyerate the m- 
jury which he endeavoured to impre/s on the mind of the judge and juty 
that client had received. As one topic to effe& this pyrpole, the elegant 
pleacder broagh: forward to the view of the court the “ immediately pres 
ceding caufe of Brecw v. Taisre, for an ailault, &c.” and, after itating 
the exemplary damages which the plaintiff in-that caule had obtained, pie 
Ceeded to expatiate on the greater injury which the plaintiff in this caule 
bad fuftained, by having that « injury dene not to his dody but to his mind 
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The learned gentieman dwelt fufficiently on this topic to anfwer the objeé 
which he had in view, which was by aggravating the injury received to 


‘ephance the damages which his client thould receive. But the uprightnets 


and virtue of an Englith jury, aided by the clear and penetrating wildom of 

the’ Lorp Crier justice, before whom this caufe was tried, and the 

id abilities of Mr. Garrow forthe defendant, could not be impofed 

on even by that “ blaze of eloquence” which Mr. Easkiye difplayed, but 

ve a quantum of damages more adapted to the circumftances of the cafe 
at to the exaggerated pi@ure given by that gentleman. 

Mr. E. endeavours to imprefs the jury with a fenfe of his impartiality 
from. the circumftance of his being of a’religious perfuafion oppolite to that 
ofhis client. He {peaks of “ religious differences” as tending to ** raife 
and keep alive animofities among mankind,” and which “ retarded the 
work of reformation of mankind, &c.” but when thefe differences are fo 

momentous, as Mr. Garrow in his following fpeech proved the 
are, furely we gre,bound to defend “ the reformed religion of the protel- 
tant church of England,” againii,every atlempt, and at all hazards, by or 
from the members of the Romith religion. By and bye I hope to prove this 
MOST WEIGHTY FACT, even againit the unwile conceffion of Mr. Gar- 
now himfelf! ! 

We learn from the pleading of Mr. E. that there is confiderable difference 
#f opinion—at leat of expressed ofinion, for we ave not pefhaps to look for bis 
seal sentiments, in any thing which he fays in the courte of that his pleading, 
as fee his fentiment at the very opening of this caule, that the Soticitor 
Generar was “ his justly snccessful adversary” in the late caule,—betwixt 
the Roman fatyrift and himfelf. For whereas the learned pleader afferts that 
“ money is certainly not the teft of worth ;” yet the fatyrift fays, “ Er genus 
et famam regina frecunia donat.” He {ays allo “ others do certainly mot that 
betier of me for my wealth; whereas the fatyrift, as every fchool-boy 
knows, is of the directly oppotite opinion, in that well-known fentiment 
of “ Quantum pecunie quisque habet m arca, Fe.” | leave this point, how- 
ever, to be decided by the experience of Mr. E. if he will at any time think 
proper to declare his real opinion upon it ; not pretending myfelf to decide 
between two fuch oppofite fentiments. ) 

Mr. E. in explaining the fentiments of the Roman Catholics, is pleafed 
fo aflume an important point which, | muft take the liberty of faying, 1 can- 
not fully allow. ‘* We all, fays he, agree in thinking it is our duty to ad- 
here to our own government, and to reverence that which fipports it, 
p. 293. Now if it be indeed true that the profeffors of the Romifh religion 
take the oath of fupremacy, in matters cévil as well as religious, as seathde- 
lefs authors have endeavoured to prove they do; then inftantaneoufly this 

tuitous aflertion of the learned pleader falls to the ground. As to my- 
felf for a fingle individual I am moft firmly perfuaded they do take fach an 
oath ; and as, however lightly they may regard any oath made to a Protef- 
tant flate which they call heretical, they highly regard thofe made to the 
Pove, I think every proteftant member of a proteftant government has 
abundant reafon for jealoufy and caution. Mr. E. himfelf mutt excufe me 
(fince I have learnt it from his own unguarded acknowledgment in the 
opening of his pleading in this caufe, and which perhaps it would have 
been advantageous to his reputation if he had forborne to name) if I 
feel myfelf obliged to extend this jealoufy to any thing whieh may 


fall from him in his pleading in this caufe, when he can immediately afler 
the 
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the termination of a caufe aflert that the fentiments urged by his opponent 
are juft, and confequently that his own are the contrary. At leati, with 
every due refpeét to the iplendid talents of the eloquent pleader, I cannot 
for once give my unfeigned affent to his bare ifse dixit, or his unproved af. 
fertions, in this or in any other caufe, neither can | believe that even the 
eloquent Mr. Exsxine, is any more INF arcirs_e than the, Pope himfelf. 

Mr. E.’s inuendo, p. 296, that the clergy of the Romifh church addrefs 
* thofe over whom they have influence, qwith much more fervour than the 
clergy of our eftablithed church are accuftomed to do, and the addrefles of 
both are generally attended with corre(ponding effets ;” is indecent, to fa 
no worle of it, in the higheft degree; and fuch as he ought to be afhamed of 

roducing ina court of juftice. Has Mr. E. fo thoroughly acquainted 
imfelf with the many excellent cHarces, delivered by our venerable Pre 

lates now on the Bench, to their clergy at their refpective vifitations, and 
afterwards put to the prefs, for the purpofe of more extended circulation; 
and does he fee! himielf juitified in making the degrading compariton be- 
tween them and the addreffes of the Romit; clergy, to thofe over whom they 
have influence? Surely Mr. E.'s cooler moments of recolleétion will induce 
him to correéi this injurious fentiment! |! 4 

With regard to the high eulogium paffed by the pleader upon his client 
for publifhing his exhortation she day after the horrible maflacre of Lorp 
Kriwarven, Mr. Garrow has fully proved, p. $21, “ that the exhor 
tation if it had been delivered before the infurreétion, would have had the 
effet of preventing it, &c.” and that comparatively finall merit was to be 
attached to its being publifhed after the bloody cataftrophe. The remainder 
of Mr. E.’s long {peech is calculated to exaggerate the injury received by 
ne client, and to induce the jury to give exemplary damages for the 
ame, : 

In the very able defence made by Mr. Garrow, fome few things oc- 
cur which ought not to pals by uncenfured, and a good deal of matter 
which deferves commendation. 


It furely mult give pain to every fincese profeffor of “ the Protefiant re- 

formed reli ion of the Church of England,” to obferve the loofe manner in 

which the learned countellor’s religious opinions: hung upon him, and the 
unwise and dangerous conceflions which he has made to the members of the 
Romith religion, 

“« The learned counfel is pleafed to fay, “ that it is a matter of accident that 
he is a member of the Church of England; (though he owns it a matter 
of fortunate accident) it is’ the religion, fays he, in which I was educated, 
and whi-h was protelled by my parents,” p. $11. Sorry, extremely forry 
am I to find, that the learned counfel has no better ground for his religious 

_ tenets then accident, and that one grain of comviction does not appear to bind 
them on his mind. Surely there can be no merit or even credit attached 
to fuch an acknowledgment as this. With regard to myfelf, as an indivi- 
dual, it was my fortune, as it has been that of Mr. Garrow, to be edu 
cated in the principles of the Church of England, and my parenis, like his, 
profeiled the famé religious creed; but on arriving at man’s eftate, I did 
not feel mylelf juftiied in holding my religious principles op fuch a tenure 
as this. J did not perhaps think like Mr. G. it was a matter of pure acai 
dent that I was born and educated in the principles of the e fiablithed 
Church, becaufe I think there js no fuch thing as accident in the world, 
every thing, according to ™ principles, being under the direéiion of the 


providence (particulas.as well as general) of 4 wile and contriving — 
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and chance or accident being therefore utterly excluded, Still, however, 

j thought it my duty to make ufe of that reafon which I had received from 

_ the Creator, to fearch out the grounds of that faith in which I had been 

from ee infancy infiru¢ted. 1 endeavoured to free my mind as much as 
ro 


poflible from all prejudice—looked with a jealous and {crutinizing eye into 


the foundations of thefe principles in which I had been educated—and felt 
_mylelf fully prepared to reject them (notwithftanding the previous infruc- 
tion 1 had received) had 1 found them in any point repugnant to the revealed 


word ef Ged, which I took in my hand as the rule and, guide of my faith. 
I found, upon the utmoft ftudy and attention 1 was capable of exerting, 


_ that my mind approved mofi fully, clearly, unequivocally, and without oa 


fort of ménial reiervation whatloever, the tenets and dotirine of the Chure 
of England. Then it was that I judged myfelf a member of that Church 
through principle and conviction, and not through Arejudice or education. I with 
Mr. G. had acted on the fame plan, we thould not then certainly have had 
the above indevorous acknowledgment. 

Being thus by painful fiudy and application convinced of the Awrity of the 
principles of the eftablifhed Church, and the extreme corruption of the Romith 
religion, and the danger of many of the impious and herrible terets which 
they hold, 1 could no longer think it a matter of indifference which religion 
I profetied and praciifed; neither, when I confidered the fevere penal 
laws whieh ftill exift againit thofe who endeavour to pervert the members 
of this Church to that of the Church of Rome, could | imagine mylelf 
juftified in applauding, or at lealt in ‘ finding no fault with those societies in- 
dustriously emjloyed in the propagation of their faith, and in making froselytes,” 
p. 310; becaufe * by 13 Eliz. c. 2. fec. 2.” (as yet | believe unrepealed) 
“all perfons who fhall have o pretend to have power te withdraw the fub- 
jects of this realm from the eftablithed to the Romith religion, shall be guilty 
of High Treason.” Sce Burn’s Eccles. Law, Art. Popery.. And 1 cannot help 
exprefling my furprize that the learned counfel fhould not have recolleéted 
the above ftatute, which, had he done he would never have made the 
above acknowledgment or concetlion, And 1 am obliged allo to diffent 
from the reafon which the learned counfel gives for this conceffion, viz. 
“ that as they are perfuaded of the furity of their faith, their zeal for its 
eftablifhment is laudable.” I never can think that sincertty alone is a juiti- 
fication for erroneous and horrible doctrines like thofe of the Church of 
Rome, and this even in the eyes of thofe who think differently from them, 
and are clearly convinced of the error and danger of theit tenets. If this 
were juft realoning, wpon what ground I pray, can Mr, G. condemn that 
“ zeal for the efiablifiment of their faith” which urged Cnuarces IX, of 
France, and the Queen mother to perpetrate the horrible massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew—which lighted up the fires in Smithfield in the reign of the bigot- 
ted and bloody Mary I. of England; and which, depend upon it, woyld 
again light them up flould the Romith religion once more gain an afcen- 
dancy in the‘e realms, ; 

I am the more furprized at the unguarded conceflion made above by the 
learned and very able counlel, when I caft my eye on tie piture which 
he has given us of Porgry at Pp. 324, 325, and of the effeéts which theie 
peincipies mutt produce when carried to their full extent; but I attribute 
it to a with of his to difplay his candour, and to thew himlelf free from pre- 
judice, when in truth the cauie in which he was engaged demanded the 


— wlmolt jealoufy, care and caution; and 1 am induced to believe that the 
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Jearned counfel will conclude he has granted more than he ought to have 
done. 

To follow the learned counfel ftep by ftep through his elaborate and 
eloquent defence, ‘is what the limits of a letter will not allow me to do, had 
I the abilities and the inclination to do it; but were this the cafe, I am cop. 
vineed it would be unnecetlary from the ** obfervations” on this trial which 
you have taught your readers to expect in your next number. As one of 
your conftant readers and admirers of your general fentiments, though J 
cannot coincide with all your fentiments, I beg leave to fay that I thall 
perufe them with great intereft; in the mean, |” 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble fervant, 
August 13, 1805. ORTHODOXUS, 


N. B. Our correfpondent having noticed the chief points in Mr, Ere 
skine’s fpeech on which it was our intention to comment, and having oc- 
cupied that portion of our work which we propofed to jill ourfelves, we 
‘hall poftpone our own obfervations on the trial to a future number. In- 
deed our refic&tions will be confiderably abridged by this means, and by 
‘the circumftance of Mr. Gartow having adverted, more fully than we were 
aware of, tothe teal origin and edject of the profecution. Befides as the 
fubje& involves a quefiion, not of temporary concern, but of permanent 
intereft, the delay can be attended with no poffible inconvenience. 

Tre Eprror, 


Tbe fecond Editizn of Obfervaticns on Dr. Sourge:'s Pamphlet refpecing the 


Non-refidence of the Clergy, ix a Letter from T. B. Howell, Efq. to Mr 


Baron Mafeves. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, 

7 VV EX a man has an intention of railing againft the Clergy, he cane 
not enter upon his infernal tafk with more fuccefs than by picking 

out fome fentence of reproof from the charge of fome Bifhop. Bifhops, ex- 
cufe the truifm, are men, and fome are more impetuous’than they ought 
to be. Many years ago, the then Primate of England, more than indi- 
re@ly, cenfured the Clergy for not enforcing what are called Evangelical 
Doétrines, and ever {ince that time every calumniator of the regular part 
of them has quoted him as authority. The cenfure was ever unfounded as 
to the parochial clergy. Before the Univerfities perhaps difquifitions might 
take place which did not always admit of the favourite topics of moderna 

ofpellers, and yet even in academical difcourfes the objections of all ope 
poters, if diligently examined and anfwered, muft end in pointing out the 
fuperior excellence of the Chriftian fyftem. 

In the prefent cafe, Mr. H. not only chufes a coarfe motto from an ang ¥ 
charge of Buhop Horfley, but in the body of this philippic epiftle, the 
Bithop, as quoted, menaces, and fays, “ that if perfuafion prove ineffectual, 
or.take not indeed a fpeedy eite&, other meafures muft be taken, and other 
remedies provided.” lam, Sir, a veteran in the Church. I have lived in 
feveral archdeaconries, and have vitited in many more. I have heard the 
fentiments and indeed full conviction of many of the clergy, and can aver 
from their concurring teftimeny, as wellas from my own obfervation, eos 
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inftances of unjuftifiable non-refidence were never very numerous. Iil- 
Pied indeed muft the Diocele of Rochefter have been if the clergy there were 
worfe than the clergy of any other diocefe. But to the jaundiced eye every 
thing feems yellow. With this feverity 1 can contraft the candour of another 
Prelate whofe diocefe is far from being f{mall, who told his clergy, when 
the laft aG@ was in debate, that in his dioc fe he had no complaints to make 
of culpable non-refidence. Mr. Howell opens. h's pamphlet with a ‘plendid 

uotation from Vr. Burke, and tegins, like all other flanderers, with pro- 

fions of attachment .to the Church and sefpecdt for the clergy. But in 
this he only refembles thofe animals of prey. that appear tranquil only to 
bounce upon their prey with greater fecurity, and even tawn, hag, or cherith 
before they devour. 

Much is faid by every one on the fubje& of hofpitality and almfgiving. 
as required from incumbents, Will it never be underfiood that this hof- 
pitality is that of honorary. inns, neither expeéted nor wanted, aud that 
even almfgiving ig not required to the extent which was requifite before 
the exiflen:e of poor laws, and moreover that the abolition of celibacy has 
diminithed the claims of the indigent from the clergy, whofe families are 
proverbially large. 

No. one refpeotsthe memory of Hooker more than I do, yet am [ not 
thereby compeiled to accede to all which he afferted. His application of 
the cevfures of an old prophet to the clergy is in the true fpirit of modern 
fanatics, who mifapply every thing. For let me aik, can a clergyman do 
his duty no where conentionfly but upon the very {pot where his bene- 
fice is fituated? Is the curate of a church to be deemed devoid of ingenuity, 
diligence, and integrity, becaufe be is not the incumbent? By far the ma- 
iotity of incumbents have themfelves been cu ates, and, if it fhould have 
SS. faid here‘otore, or fhould be faid now, that non-refidence of the prin- 


cipals was, or is the caufe of the wickednefs o' parithes, we could reply 


without the poffibility of refutation, that the affertion is and ever was notes 
viously f ie. 1am not, contending that the refidence of a clergyman is to 
be diipenfed with if there be accommodation. Whether it jhould always 
be the incumbent or a proper curate is the pre‘ent cueflion; and, | cannot 
help thinking, chat the curate, in many inftances, may be equal, ig fome 
may be more eligible than the priacipal, either if the latter be very aged, 
or i! there be any bickerings on the fubject of tithes. But an unqualified 
claim, of clerical refidence muft not be infitied upon in every parifh. Many 
peeiss in this kingdom are fmall and ill endowed, and it is not unufual 
or‘one perfon to ferve two or three and refide in one; and, notwithftand. 
ing popular farcaims, I have known clergymen under fuch circumftances 
re{pected and revered by their parifhioners, who, it they could not alwaya 
find their own parith churches open, were fo near to others that they felt na 
inconvenience in attending thew. tn populous towns and cities too there 
are infiances of two parifhes attend ng the churches of each other*inters 
chanzeably. | with there was.a little more practical’ knowledge amon 
e' cided reformers betore they fit dawn to fp ead their porfon’ among a! 
their fellow creatures. But it thould teem from Mr. H. thatthe moment 
a perfun takes the facerdotal office all his private concerns are to be facri-« 
ficed to the ca!ls of his function. If he fhould be invited to become a tra« 
velling tutor, even this indulgence is too great, though much of his fnecefs, 
much of his neceflary fupport, may depend upon ite being granted. a 
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venus! in what an Utopia would this cl. ro-maftix place us? And then, Sir, 
though the induecments for men of abilities be aow, and ever wil! be m ch 

reaicr to enter into (he other learned profefhions than the cieri’s!, yet if 
this advocate for unmutoble lews had been lifftened to, thoufands of wor. 
thy divines would have i:fained irre;arable. lefs and inconvenience, the 
education of children would ‘ave been mater ally injured by diiving the 
clerica] parents into fmail villagys, from whicn they could not afford to fend 
their fons ani their daughters w proper {chools. 

} do not cone: de to Mr. H. or even to Dr. Sturges, that the peal ftatute 
was jutt in any inilance, or that the motive to profecute was not to enter 
into the quettinn. I obje& to the pecuniary mulét fo obtained in toto. 
Tae new ftlaiute has pars y corried the penalty into another channel ; but 
the penalty is exceffive, aud the +> ‘ormer has toomuch. This is only by 
the bye. I cannot help thinking that Mv. H. Jo‘es the title of a gentleman 
when he alludes to the yvulg r proverb of fuing a beggar, &c. Small ine 
deed mufi be the finances of « clergyman who could not bear the extortion 
of 130 of 140). formerly the whole of what he conld be made to pay.— 
And was pity to be expe&ted trom a mean and mercenary informer? If it 
was not, the proverb quoted is as irrelevant asit is vulgar. But we are 
told that two archbithopricks, twenty-four bifhopricks, and other {plendid 
appointments, will always fecure a fufficie.t number of able men amongtt 
the clergy. Ican more fatcly deny, than Mr. H. cao affert, this. Though 
in the early part of life men be fanguive themfelves, yet their parents gene- 
rally know otherwife, and efpecially clerical parents. 1 would therefore 
undertake to p ove, that including many already in the Church; there are 
not fewer shan feven or eight thoufand who are and will be orda ned, not 
one of whom expe@s fuch great and enviable things. We have heard of 
‘the compariion of a Jottery. LEut though it-be fpecious, it is not juft. A 

rfon puts a few pounds intoa lottery, which, if loft, will not materially 
injure him. But is this the cafe when the future well being of a fon or 
a sciative is concerned? We are affimilating a particle to a Coloffus. The 
truth is, our Univerfities are the great bulwarks of the Church, and the 
more Opulent the foundations are the greater emulation is ufed to become 
members of them. Even they who are not candidates for college appoint- 
ments have an education equally good, and leave the Univerfities with a 
love of iearning. if they have not an opportunity of refiding in them If 
any of your younzer clerical raders fhould be too fanguine, | would advife 
them to Jook into the red book, and with a flight kno» ledge of the world, 
aided by the information of their friends, they will focn know by what 
means thefe envied dignitaries obtained their preferment, and if they fhould 
have no powerful connections they will foon fit down with very moderate 
expeCtations. Amongft thofe who have rifen from fmall beginnings they 
will find many owing their fuccefs to the recommendations of men in 
power, rather than to any fuperior talents. Let them pot overrate fuch in- 
e'dents, Let them, moreover, know, that the fecondary perfons in law 
and phyfic are enjoying more than double and triple the income which in 
their cafe is called a competency. And yet had Mr. H. been liftcned to, 
many might have been haraffed in the enjoymeni of their little pittances, 
becaufe of the maxim that they cannot be fo ufeful in any place as that in 
_ which their benefices are fituated, though perhaps they may be labouring 
in as large a pariih, in one five times-as populoys, though they may —— 
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the care of young pe fons as public or private teachers, or though the ne- 
¢eflary ecucation of fix or eight children call unpo\them t. feek it here it 
can be fourd = W hile 1 lament that the Bifhop of Land #f is vulneratie, 
Tcannot but think that there are palli ting circumflances which it is in 
yain to expect the malign ty of Mr. H. thould ever prom, him to think 
of, or admit he had « large family and could not be expecied to 6 Wd 
upon the land’ belonging to the See. He was tempied by the advan- 
tage of breathing his native air, and m/‘ght enteriain jufi h pes of hav- 
ing the very diocefe within which the boufe is built. Rumours have gone 
out that this will be the cafe, and then-the mouih of cenforicuinefs will 
be fhut. In the mean time I cannot help thinking that the grant of a 
fum of mone, from government towards building a houfe in the diocefe 
of Landaff would be a laudable one, much more fo, (intelligo quod loquor) 
than io toward: the re'uilding of what we farilia: ly call a fcbifm 
feos. When Mr. H. has finifhed his animadverfions upon the Bifhop of 
Landaff, he prgceeds as follows :— 

“ But let us turn afide from the mortifying contemplation of reality to 
the fuppofition of fome other pof:bie, but fictitious cafe. Let us fauppofe 
an Englith Bifhop, of ample revenues, and in no Jack of Epifcopal maa- 
fions, induced to pay a long vifitto foreign countries, by fome, in itelf 
innocent but voluntary motive, a with perchance to furvey the fumptuoul- 
nefs of palaces or the itatelinefs of tenip!es, to make accurate meature- 
ments of the remains of aicient grandeur, or to farm a fevle of the cure. 
fity of modern art, (a pretty exprefiion this, and det Mr. H. explain il; for 
Junderftand it not,) to collect medals, or to collate maguicripts. In his 
abfence, if he could fied within his bifho) ric, a man who, to the confide- 
ration and dignity refulting from the appointments of Pari: Prieft, Chan- 
cellor of his Diocefe, Prebendary of his Cathedral, and Chaplain to our 
Royal Mafier, fhould add the ftill higher dignities of eminent talents, a 
benevolent heart and {fpotlefs integrity of life, he would eagerly devolve 
en fuch a charaRer, the vicarious difcharge of his high «and weighty 
functions.” | 

The scrimony of this pretendedly AGitious ftatement, the reader wi!! foon 
perceive, and, if of my opinion, will abhor, more efpecially if he fhould 
fufp:ét that there were cogen/ reafons which no one is interefted, if he were 
able, to inveftigate. But if 1 may venture to aniwer this writer according 
to his folly | am not unprepared. The Chancellor would ftand upon a 
rock of adamant. Warped by no delinquency or neglect of his own, he 
would confiftently with the chara@ter which he is known (to poffefs, fa@ 
with impartiality, candour, and jaudgient. ‘The abfeuce of his Diocefan 
could make’ no difference to him: he would examine the cafes as they 
came before him, and being in the habits of hearingall fides of a queftion, 
he would for that very reafon decide mere ably as well as more juftly. 
And thus this formidable cafe ftated with fo much fly infidioufjefs, when 
the miferable veil is taken off, ditfolves into its own infignificancy.. May 
the worthy Prelate, with whom / have not the leaft connexion, nor ever 
expc& to have, {pend the remainder of his life in a peaceful enjoyment of 
his dignity and emolu:nents, and contiaue to be biioved by the Clergy of 
his Diocefe ! 

Fortunately for the clergy, the legiflature has been more candid than 
Mr. H. has been, and, I hope, that this. candour will have the yery effe@ 
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which it ought, and increafe the zeal of the clergy not to abufe it, and to 
do their duty wherever chance or choice fhall place them. The aggregate 
intereft of religion will be daily increafed, and the true friends of Chrifij. 
anity will rejoice. The ftaiute for which Mr, Howell contends, ways 
found replete w:th injuftice and abfurdity, and he who contends againg 
the general fentiments and feelings of men, will find by experience that he 
attacks an impregna‘le fort, and muff retreat from the conteft with a full 
conviction of his own rafhnefs, impotence and foily. Fundamental prin. 
ciples fhould remain unthaken, and the neceflity of alteration can oniy be 
known by a careful examination of the individual points in queftion. It 
will be eafy for unthinking perfons to call every change fanciful innova- 
fion: the lawin, queflion was made in hurry and precipitancy, and the 
molt judicious reformets feldom obferve the bounds of moderation. If 
the reformers of our chu:ch were an exception, and no ove more readily 
admits that they were fo than myfelf, it was from the caution which they 
obferved, the variety of perfons they confulted, the length of time in 
which they were engaged in the glorious work, fo complete, fo admirable, 
fo truly confonant to the purity of the primitive times. And as to the 
calumoiators of the Church of England or the Clergy, 


* Difcipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 


Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 
MISO-SPERMOLOGUS, 


POETRY. 





To Seward, Esq. who had ridiculed Religion. 


THOUGH reafon, truth, and happinefs combine, 
To prove religion’s origin divine ; 
Though no one ever yet an Atheift died, 
Still does vain man fuch evidence deride. 
Thongh confcience, faithful mentor, prove him wrong; 
Sull he indulges his farcaftie tongue ; 
Still mocks that power his better judgment fears, 
Ana to be witly-—impious appears. 
When men of icience and maturer age 
In Infidelity’s weak caule engage ; 
Though inward reafon give their tongue the lie, 
Though they but counterfeit impiety, 
The firebrands which they, laughing, throw in {port 
May burn and rain Viitue’s facred fort. 
Error’s gay flandard rear’d by.th’ hoary fage 
May raile vain doubts in immaturer age. 
Thofe may doubt, who never did before, 
And thofe who've always doubted—douét no more, 
But ftraight enlift within the Atheiit’s train, 
Vice by a jeft does oft her votaries gain, 
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Quit, then, oh quit! the path thou erft haft trod, «A Satta " 
And recolle&t who fays—there is no God. ae 
FH 
ANSWER. : tf | 
Mr. Seward is highly obliged to his lovely monitrefs for her excellent ad- Bes |, 
ul “gr 
: ee; though he affures her that had he had the misfortune ever to have 


heen an Atheift, her charms would have converted him from the error of 





" bis opinion, ; i 
“ Art thou an Atheift, mortal bold ? Wiebe 
. My Jackfon’s lovely form behold. 
if With skilfull admiration trace 
y Each feature of her beauteous face, ger 
y | View (if thou dareft) her fparkling eyes, . E 
ee That.mock the radiance of the fkies, 
The wonders of her mind difclofe 
, Each varied excellence shat knows, 
Knows with the bard’s {ublimer fire es 
To animate Apollo’s lyre, 
Or to train up her infant race el 





To every virtue, every grace. 
Then, where fuch vaft perfections fhine, 
With rapture own a hand divine. 
















Repry. 3 


To endure with complacency Wifdom’s ftern looky 
Is a proof of fuperior good. nature and fenfe ; 

But when uninform’d youth wields the pen of rebuke, 
*Tis the ftandard of calmnefs to take no offence, 


In no othér caufe would I venture to fight, 
With weapons fo weak againft armour fo ftrong ; 
But David, we read, in the caufe he thought right, 
Undaunted attack’d the bold foe he thought wrong. 


EPIGRAMS. 
WHIG-TRUTHS. 


« ENGLAND’s firm friend is Charles,” our patriots cry ; 
And patriots we are fure, can never lie. 
But now from /is friend Buonaparté we find, 
That « England is the foe of all mankind.” 
A riddle this, which Whiggith brains alone, 
Can folve.—Say, Charles, which Whiggith truth you'll own ? 
If the world’s ro—d England’s friend you'll be— 
If the world’s friend—old England’s enemy. 





BLASPHEMOLS 























Puttry. 


BLASGPHEMOUS TITLE. 


Surely folly and blafphemy never can ceafe, 
While inciters to war are ftiled “« Princes of Peace.” 


SELF-DENYING WHIG. 


CHarxes now, thank heav’n, no minifter will be. 
Not Puritans more felf abas’d than he! 
Another Fox, they fay, in happy hour, 
Did juit the fame—and {aid the grapes were sour. Tr 


WHIG-JUSTICE. 


Hat ufed fome public money, but loft none. 
-—** [mpeach—impeach him, or we’re all undone.’ 
Sam brews our porter, vapid, vile, and {mall— 
Then raifes price—* O, that’s no harm at all atall.” 


FATHER AND SON. du 

m 

Of millions uncounted the Sire robb’d the nation 5 tr 
While the Son only {trives to prevent its falvation. cI 
They had each of them Tacewnrs, no doubt, to do evil, ci 
Aad were Father and Son—but they wan't cheat the devil. ti 
a 


Tom T’wiie'3sé- 


APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XXI. 





Travellers in Switzerland. By E. F. Lantier. Comprizing defcripe 
tions of the romantic Scenery of Switzerland; Manners and Cuftoms 
of the Inhabitants; interefting Converfations with, and Ancedstes of, 
the principal Literary Charaéters refident in that Country and France, 
never before publifbed, viz. Diderot, Voltaire, Lavater, Rouffeau, Gib- 
bon, Franklin, Moniiroux, Sc. Fe. Vranflated trom tue French, 
by Frederick Schoberl. 6vol. ramo. Per. 1315. Badcock, 
Paternofter Row, and Highley, Fleet Street. 1804. 


HERE is nothing, we think, in this ample tile page, which 

would lead the reader to expect a novel. Yet, with thefe pro- 
du@tions tne work muft be clailed. For although we have no infor- 
mation on the fubjeét, either from the original author or from his 
tranflator, both the ftory and the actors evidently appear to be the 
creation of fancy. The fable, however, 's extremely fimple, and ex- 
cites little interest. Ei her the author’s imagination is not very ac- 
tive, or he has not chofen to exert its power. His publication is of 
acalm and philofophica! caft, exhibiting neither the wild and terrific 
fupernatural machinery of the German [{c hools, wor the {trained and 
fickly fent:mentality which fo gencraliy difgraces this department of 
writing. We mean nodifrefpect to M. Lanter, when we fay that 
the reader wiil not find in thefe volumes, that delicate cifcrimination 
of character, and that intimate knowledge of human nature in all its 
different modifications, which charm us :n Fielding, Richardfon, and 
Smollet : for thefe mighty mafters have hitherto ftood unrivalled and 
alone. Yet the prefent work has confiderable merit, and may be 
perufed with both pleafure and advantage. By tar the greater part 
of it is occupied with thofe defcriptions of external nature, delinea- 
tions of manners, literary Tonverfations and anecdotes, which are 
mentioned in the title page. On the value of thefe phyfical and moral 
fkeiches, M. Lantier feems chiefly to reft his claims to thefavour of 
the public. Many of them are, undoubtedly valuable, and they are 
executed with no mean degree of ability. Where the author treats 
of the face of the country, and of the manners of the inhobitants, his 
fketches, we fuppofe, may be fafely trufted, as they feem to be drawn 
from nature and life. It is probable that, of his converfations and 
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anecdotes, fome may be imaginary. It is avowed that they have never 


before been publifhed ; and, therefore, they will ob:ain, from the 
reader, that degiee of credit to which, from his previous acquaint. 
ance with the perions to whom they relate, he may think them in. 
titled. It is proper to obferve that the work is compofed in the epif- 
tolary form, and that the number of letters is ninety-eight. 

The outline of the principal ftory (for there are fevcral epifodes), 
is briefly this. Adolphe Delmont, the younger fon of a gentleman 
of Lyons, and Blanche, the daughter of Jerome Vertaut, an opulent 
merchant of the fame city, contract a mutual attachment. Their 
paflion is encouraged by Madame Bertaut, and they are deftined, 
with Bertaut’s i ie to make each other happy. But unfortunate. 
ly Madame Bertaut, who is fentible, prudent, and affectionate, dies; 
and Jereme, who is filly, unfeeling, and obftinate, becomes thé dupe 
of an artiul and profiigate woman, This lady, whofe name is Philip- 
pine Bonnard, the daughter of a French quack, was early engaged 
in amorous intrigues, After fome difappointments, fhe eloped with a 
wealthy Dutchman, called Vanfieden, on whofe death the thought 

roper to pafs for his widow; conne@ted herfelf with feveral other 
lovers) engaged with a company of [trolling players, among whom 
fhe was robbed and deferted by her favourites; and having gone 
through a variety of fimilar adventures, came to live at Lyons with 
her hopeful brother Mark Anthony, or, as he chofe to defign him- 
felf, the Chevalier Bonnard. Philippine Vanfieden, whofe views were 
very prudently directed to advantageous fettlements for herfelf and her 
brother, contrived to be introduced to Bertaut, and fo wrought upon 
him by a hypocritical difplay of piety, modefty, and tender affeétion, 
that he forgot his former excelient wife, and his promifes to Del- 
mont. He determined not only to marry Philippine, but to give his 
daughter to the honourable Chevalier. This change of meafures oc- 
cafions, of courfe, much diftrefs to the lovers. Adolphe is difcharg- 
ed, and poor Blanche is confined, firft in a convent, and then in her 
father’s houfe. She refitts, however, with courage and fpirit, all 
attempts to force upon her, as a hufband, a wreich whom fhe re- 
gards with abhorrence and contempt. At laft fhe difcovers, by 
means of julia, a faithful domeftic of gréat vigilance and addrefs, 
that a plan is contrived for admitting Bonnard into her chamber by 
night No fafety now remained but in flight. She accordingly, by 
the affiftance of Julia, and by the advice of Madame de Sr. Omer, 
the widow fifter ot Bertaut, and a great philofopher, efcapes from her 
father’s houte, and, committing herfelf to the protection of Delmont, 
a'rives at Greneva. 

From Geneva our heroine writes to her father, foliciting forgive- 
ne's, and his permiffion to beftow herlelf on the man of her heart. 
Ic is unneceflary to add that her fuit is unfuccefsful, Her father even 
threatens to dilinherit her, and to load her with his paternal male- 
diction. In the mean time Bonnard fets of for Geneva, to chattife 
the prefumption of Delmont; but is quickly fent back by the in- 
terterence 
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tetference of Edward Bedley, a whimfical, but friendly and warn 
hearted Englifhman, with whom our lovers have become acquainted, 
His character being difcovered at Lyons, Mark Anthony pays a vifit 
ty England, where he feduces the wife of a naval officer; and, on the 
news of the hufband’s return from fea, the lady and her paramour 
take a tripto France. They are purfued, however, by the indig- 
nant captain; and, fhocking to relate! within a few miles of Calais 
the worthy Chevalier is fhot-through the heart. 

His virtuous fifter is much more fortunate. The doting Bertaut, 
at the age of fixty-fix, engages himfelf, for better or worfe, with this 
immaculate veftal of fix-and-thirty. By this event our amiable lov- 
ers are deprived of all profpeét of pardon and favour. ‘They amufe 
themfelves, however, by making excurfions through various parts 
of Switzerland, and obferving whatever is worthy of remark. Un- 
fortunately Delmont’s elder brother is prevailed with to embark his 
whole fortuhe in trade. He enters into partnerfhip with his father- 
in-law, a merchant in Paris ; and our hero, by the perfuafion of his 
brother, imprudently agrees to follow the example. In a fhort time, 
however, the father-in-law dies, and the houfe is found infolvent. 
This unlucky event reduces our lovers, who have hitherto lived in 
fome degree of fplendour, to confiderable diftrefs. But they bear it 
with philofophical fortitude ; and, contracting their eftablifhment to a 
conformity with their means, retire to Yverdun, a {mall agreeable 
town, where living is cheap. At laft Bertaut falls dangeroufly ill ; 
and as it was evident that, if he died under the management of his 
wife, his whole property would be alienated from his daughter, 
Adolphe and Blanche repair to Lyons, in order, if poffible, to coun- 
teract her machinations. This object, however, is not ealily aecom- 

lifhed, for Philippine is careful to admit into the prefence of her 

dying hufband only thofe whom fhe has reafon. to fuppofe her friends. 
But the dexterous Julia, who is in the intereft of the lovers, fur- 
mounts every obitacle. Philippine is on terms of the clofeft friend- 
fhip with an honeft attorney, who had aflifted her hufband to 
make his will. Ina letter to this gentleman, fhe gives him cheer- 
ing hopes of fharing with her foon the fortune of Bertaut, of whom 
the fpeaks molt difrefpectfully and contemptuoufly. Of this letter 
the indefatigable Julia gets pofleflion; and its contents are commu- 
nicated, with fuitable comments, to M. Bertaut, by a worthy Mork, 
who had been the confeflor of his former wife, and who is now, by 
Julia’s contrivance, his own. ‘The old man’s eyes, at last, are open- 
ed; he lengs to embrace his fupplanted children, who, as well as his 
fitter (with whom he had likewife quarelled) are admitted without the 
knowledge of Philippine. A complete reconciliation takes place, 
and a new will is executed in favour of Blanche. Philippine is en- 
tirely left out in this arrangement, though Adolphe and Blanche in- 
treat the teftator “ not to confign herto mifery.” But the old man 
is inexorable, obferving very fenfibly, ‘* the has her jointure, an an- 
nuity of one hundred louis. This will be fufficient, if the intends 
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to repent of her crimes, and much too litte if fhe perfifts in her 
wickednefs.” (Vol. VI. p. 179.) To conclude the hiltory of this jl. 
Juftrious dame ; ‘* Madame Delmont,” we are tld * forgetting the 
evils which her ttep-mother had caufed her, and liftening to the dic. 
tates of her own venerous difpolition, oftered her an annuity of twa 
thoufand crowns, on condition of her leaving Lyors, which the ac. 
cepted. [t is not known to what retreat this viper is gone to conceal 
her malignity and her fhame.” (P. 179 ) 

Our readers will perceive that, in the conflru€tion of M. Lantier’s 
fable, there is nothing extraordinary ; nothing to dazzle, elevate or 
furprize. What happens to che principal charaters of the piece has 
happened to thoufands, and might happen to any perfons in their 
fituation. By thofe who take delight in the marvellous, our author's 
plot, we fuppofe, will be reckoned infipid. But we are not difpofed 
to condemn a writer, becaufe he does not overftep the bounds of pro- 
bability, an! the common occurrences of real life. We have, never- 
thelefs, one fevious objeftion to the condu@ of M. Lantier’s ftory ; 
not, how: ver, fo much in a critical as a moral view. M. Lantier 
undoubiedly intended to exhibit in the character of Blanche, a model 
of excellence, and a pattern of imitation for his female readers. In 
many refpects, we willingly allow that they will not eafily find a 
better: for fhe is faithful, affeétionate, pious, benevolent. Yet this 
highly accomplifhed and viituous young lady, not orly elopes from 
her father’s houfe, but lives with her lover for fevera! months, with- 
out being married. ‘This, for any thing we know, may be corseé 
in France; but, thank God, our notions are not, as yet, quite fo 
liberal in England, where any young woman who fhould take fuch a 
ftep would infallibly lofe all pretenfions to charaéter. ‘The author 
himielf, indeed, feems to have entertained fome tufpicion that her 
conduct, in this refpect, was not altozether proper, for, while fhe 
and Adolphe are on the road to Geneva, he makes her exclaim, 
** Ah, my father! what will you think when you are informed of 
my flight! /¥hat opinion will the whee town entertain!" 
(Vol. lL. p. 1.) Adolphe, as may be naturally fuppofed, endeavours 
to convince her that fhe has aétd as the ought. She haftens, how- 
ever, to provide againit the dangeis of her fituation by an expedient 
of which we have the following account. 


« When we arrived at Vanchy, I propofed to her to take breakfaf, and 
to repofe trom her fatigues. ‘No,’ replicd the, ‘ let us go to church; let us 
appear before the God of mercy, and take the folemn oath ever to love 
each other, tolive and die faithful. Perhaps my father, melted by my prayers 
and tears, may one day ratify our facred engagements.’ We went to the 
church and heard mals: then kneeling down, and taking each other by the 
hand, we {wore mutual atlachment, love, and fidelity. Blanche added, 
¢ Swear to me by your honour, and by that God who hears us, fo obey the 
laws of modesty, and always to treat your friend with respect.” * Yes,’ antwered 
Delmont, ‘ I {wear it by my honour, and by that God who hears me.’ After 
this oath the permitted me to embrace her,” (P. 2, 3.) 
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re repofes with perfe&t tran- 


On the faith of this oath our heroin 
rjover the jaltice to obferve that 
fhe never ha’ the leaft necalion to repent of he conhdence. But we 
muft enter our prote® azainft any atten Biitith fair to con- 
vert her exarpie ino a onsen Fo. Ww ‘not quite fore how 
far it would be wife them toinvelt their lovers with fuch abfo- 
Jute power, even thouih the dear youths fhould lolemnly fwear *¢ to 
obey the laws of m deity, and a'ways to treat their friends with re- 
foect."" And our reafon is that, altho: igh the heroic virtue of a Del- 
mont produces a charming effe “1 upon ps per, ands eafily conferred 
by the writer of a novel, becaule it cofts him nothing, we yet fufpcét 
it to be a very rare commodity in the common intercourfe of life. 
We are convinced, indeed, that of a hundred young women who 
fhould be rafh enough to make the expe iment of Blanche, ninety= 
nine would‘ be loft. In faét, it is not eafy to calculate the quantity 
of female wretchednefs which owes its cxiftence to fuch fond cre- 
dulity. 
There is, we mult obferve, in the cafe of Blanche, another cir- 
cum{tance which renders her elop: ment {till more reprehenfible. She 
was aware, as the author repreicnts the matter, that without her 
father’s confent fhe was capable of coutracting no legal marriage, 
Can a woman be really entitled to refpe:t who brings herfelf know- 
ingly intofuch a fituation. Yet fer doing fo the has the authority and 
advice of the philofophical Madame de St. Oner, a grave matron of 
fifty, and, next to the lovers, our author’s favourite charaéter, This 
lady, however, is not very confiftent. ‘Toher niece at Geneva, fhe 
wri tes as follows: ** The goddefs of wifdom herfelt ir: re me when 
Irecommended to you the decifive meafure” (P. 57.) The mea- 
fure, to be jure, was fufficiently decilive ; but its wiidom appears to 
be rather problematical trom her own obfervations addreffed to Del- 
mont by the very fame polit. ‘* I think it is ufclefs,” fhe fays, ** to 
attempt to foften this enraged father. The law is on his fide, and it 
is wife ; for laws cannot be. modified to every v- ariety of circumftances, 
All good governments muft fupport the parental authority. Empires 
and ufurpers alone would break the fa-red alliance of nature; that 
union which converts a family into a little ftate, where love, refpect, 
and duty preferve morals, order, and happinefs.” (Pp. 55, 56.) If 
thefe principles be jut, as we think they are, Madame de St. Omer 
exerted all her influence to involve her niece in deep moral guilt. 

Our ingenious author, it muft be confefled, though he wifhes to 
tender his heroine eftimable, is fometimes fo unlucky as to render 
her ridiculous. She had taken, with all its rifks and inconveniencies, 
what Madane de St. Omer calls ** the decifive meafure.” It feems, 
therefore, clear, in the eye of comm n jenfe, that the fooner fhe was 
married to Delmont, the beter. Bur the herfelf, it appears, was of 
adifferent opinion. For, after they had been fometime at Geneva, 


Adolphe, fhe tells us, came to her one morning, with a confufed 
countenance, informing her that he had found an Irifh Prieft who 
G g3 would 
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would marry them immediately, and earneftly foliciting her to em. 
biace the opportunity. This was furely, for her, the mott defirable 
incident which could poffibly occur. Yet what is her an{wer? 
<* Can I marry you,” fhe fays, ‘* without the confent of my father? 
Do you not know (that) the laws of the ftate abrogate fuch engage. 
ments? You know better than I do that one of our Kings pafled an 
edict which vitiates every marriage not fanétioned by the paternal 
affent.” (1. 15.) ‘The lover ventures to remontftrate ;. but is filenced 
by the following ftrange reply: ftrange and fenfelefs from a perion 
in the circumftinces ot Blanche. *** Taink on the cantequences of 
an illegitimate ‘marriage. [ fhould have chitdien without a legal 
protector; and thcy would have a father who might one day abandon 
them.” Poor Delmont is fhocked at her ijl-timed fufpicions; and 
fhe tries to footh him by an impertinent effufion of platonic fenti- 
ments. ‘* Do you afpire,” the afks, ** to a happinefs greater than 
we now enjoy? [s it not the fine texture of the foul which fpreads 
enjoyment over every objet? Is it not the true, the only medium of 
happinefs?”” The gentleman, not relithing this philofophy, is feri- 
oufly, and juftly we think, offended ; while the lady juititics herfelf 
to her aunt by confiderations of prudence, and of duty, which might, 
indeed, have been attended with the belt elects had they been recol- 
lefted in time, but which are now moft evidently out of the quettion. 
“© You, my dear aunt, well know that I have a&ed confifently with 
filial duty. What mutt be the confequence of fuch a marriage with- 
out the knowledge of my father, without the proteét’on of my rela- 
tions, under the portentous benediction of a prieft, a {tranger and a 
fugitive, who is cutting afunder the facred web of religion, when he 
is joining us in the bands of marriage ? What happinefs can refult 
from engagements fo contracted?” (Pp. 151. 153.) 
Notwithitanding a!l this prepofterous affe€tation of prudence and 
principle, it is neceffary that our lovers fhould marry; and, after 
repeated unfuccclsfu!: attempts to obtain Bertaut’s confent to their 
union, they are, at laft, obliged to marry without it. If Blanche’s con- 
duct was filly and ridiculous before this great event, it is ten thoufand 
times more ridiculous after, Sne refufes Delmont the privileges of 
ahufband. It is difficult to conceive what the author intended by ad- 
mitting fo abfurd and indelicate a fiion. Surely this is a fubje& 
from which he could not fuppofe that his readers would derive either 
amufement or inftruétion, But he thought, perhaps, that by this 
fuppofition, he was raifing our admiration of Blanche to the utmoft 
pitch, as a being fuperior to human paffions, and inculcating the 
purity of angels. If fo, we cannot greatly commend his judgment 5 
for it the aphorifm of Swift be founded in truth, as we think it is, 
that “a nice man is a man of nafty ideas,” M. Lantier has proved 
himfelf, by this very circumftance, to be a man of a grofs and pru- 
rient imagination. We {hall difmifs the topic, however, without 
any quotations, as we are clear that it fhould never have been intro- 
duced, being equally impertinent, ufelefs, and indecent. , 
rom 
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From the feries of letters which give an account of Switzerland and 
its inhabitants, we fhall fele&t fome extracts, that our readers may 
be enabled to judge of the ftyle in which this work is compofed, and 
of the entertainment which it is calculated t» afferd. To thofe who 
are tolerably acquainted with the character and writings of Calvin, 
our author will appear to have formed a pretty correct idea of both. 


He writes from Geneva. 


«“ Much is faid here of Farel, Calvin, and Theodore de Beza; but no 
notice is taken of the verfes made by the latter (lafi) in his youth: Calvin, 
in particular, is {till theie hero. This enthufiaft was dintinguithed for bis 
talents, his indefatigable induftry, and his inquifitorial zeal. He was a 
native of Noyon, the fon of a cooper, and his mother’s father kept an ale- 
houle. He denies free-will, and pretends that God created us to be the 
rey of demons, becaule fuch was his pleafure. It appears as if this divine 
had created a Deity after hisown image. He preached every day, and held 
lectures on theology three times a week. He lavithed upon his opponents 
the polite cfiidets (names) of als, dog, horte, bull, drunkard, madman. 
He was aware of the impetuofity of his difpolition, ¢ In my nature,’ iaid 
he, ‘1 am anger itfelf: [ inceflantly endeavour to fubdue this vice, but 
without fucceis’ If Luther and Calvin had lived tn our times, they would 
probably have been confined ina mad-houle.” (Vol. 1. Pp. 11, 12.) 


To this may be fubjoined, from the feme letter, the 4th, the fol- 
lowing paflage, which is of a pleafing nature. 


« Yefierday I went into a watchmaker’s to get my watch repaired: he 
Wasa young man about thirty years of age. Vo.taire tells us there was not 
afingle perion of this pro‘cition in Geneva who was not a genius, This 
artizan confirmed the remark; he addreved me with a degree of urbanity 
peculiar to bigh life, and he added to this a degree of information not {fo 
common in that clais of fociety. I determined to afk his opmion of Calvin. 
‘Qur anceftors,’ he replied, ‘ confidered him above humanity; and he 
perhaps de‘erves praile for the fublimity of his thoughts, and the generofity 
ofhis habits: but,’ faid he, ‘ the inflexibility of his temper, his arrogance, 
and the fufferings of Servet, make him detetted by every feeling breatt. 
But, if you diflike Calvin, how will you admire one of our Bithops, Jean de 
Bogney!’ In his youth he was a pig-driver, and was fo wretchedly poor, 
that he could nat fupply himfelf with thoes. He went to a floemaker with- 
out a penny in his pocket, and with all the timidity natural to extieme po- 
verty. he cobler laughed at his diftreis, but blended his ridicule with 
compaffion. ‘Til let you have a pair,’ faid Crifpin, ‘ on credit, and you 
hall repay me for my thoes when you get a Cardinal’s hat.” This nccet= 
fitous lad had the good fortune to attract the notice of a Dignitary of the 
Church, who gave him tae means of intiruction, His talents and his good 
luck elevated him to the rank of a Cardinal, and to the See of Geneva. He 
recollected his old friend the cobler, and made him tteward of his hou/ehold, 
This prelate was fo little athamed of his ob cure origin, that he felected a 
boar for his crett. He founded the Chapel of the Maccabees, and on the 


feats was engraved this infcription; ‘Founpep By A Pic-Diiver.” 

{Pp. 15, 16.) 
Thofe readers who delight in furveying thofe ever charming views 
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of natural fcenery which Switzerland prefents, will perufe thefe 
volumes with great fatisfaction, The author’s pictures are tkilfully 
drawn ; and they are in great profufion. His fubjeéts are as various 
as the face of the coun:ry through which he conducts us ; mountains, 
rivers, glaciers, lakes, vallies, cottages, villages, and towns. His 
fketches, of courfe, are as multifarious; now {miling and fweet, now 
terrific and fublime. For our own fhare, however, although we are 
not infenfible to what is beautiful and grand in rural fcenery, we mult 
own that we fecl a much ftronger attraction to the contemplation of 
man: and the men and women with whom our readers are beft ac- 
quainted are, at leaft, as much diftinguifhed from the inhabitants of 
many parts of Switzerland as the country is from England. We 
fhail, therefore, infert a paffage or two relating to the cha:aéter and 
manners of thefe interefting mountaineers, after giving one fhort, but 
fatisfattory fpecimen of M. Lantier’s*talenct for natural painting, 
The writer had, after great labour and fatigue, fuccecded in gaining 
the fummit of mount. Velan. 


“ A {pe@acle equally aftonifhing and magnificent prefented itfelf to the 
eye. The tky appeared like a black mantle with which the earth was en- 
veloped; the brilliant rays ofthe fun heightened its obicurity. Catting our 
eyes downwards, we furveyed an immente fpace, over which were [{cat- 
tered (harp points, interfected by dark valleys. Mont Blanc role in the 
form of an inclined pyramid, and, rearing his lofty fummit, appeared the 
monarch of all the fubjeét Alps, In the diftance between the profound 
vallies might be diftinguithed the extremity of the lake of Geneva, Vevay 
feated on its banks, and the mountains that (urround it, decked with charm- 
ing verdnre. I defcried the chain of Jura, and the lake of Neuichatel; and 
flould have perceived Milan and Turin, had it not been for an obfcure 
haze which enveloped the horizon on that fide. The eye could difcover 
in the extreme diltance, only an ocean of air and vapours; in the nearer 
view appeared a prodigious number of glaciers of different forms reflecting 
the refplendent beams of the fun, he awful filence imprefled my. foul 
with new fentiments impoilib!e for me to defcribe, The noile ef the ava- 
lanches, repeated by the echoes, alone apprized us of the progrets of time. 
We hovered, as it were, above the world. The rivers rofe at our feet, in 
a {pot where nature feemed to be expiring; and yet it is here that fhe col- 
lects her firength to give life and fertility to the earth. After enjoying 
this view I con‘ulted the barometer; it was at feventeen inches ten lines, 
and Reaumur’s thermometer at three and a half degrees below the freezing 
pont. According to my calculation I found the altitude of Velan to be 
10391 feet above the level of the fea. All the time I remained there I faw 
no vines infect than a wa‘p, which tell exhauited and perithed on the fnow, 
and abutterfly, which with rapid flight went over the fummit of the moun- 
tain: and, during a rout of four hours, I perceived not the leait veitige of 
vegetation,” (Vol, lV. Pp, +5, 49.) 


The following adventure occurred to our travellers in the valley of 
Hafsly in the cant.n o! Berne. 


“ We reached a cottage fituated iw a fine pafiure, where fome herd!- 
méh were occupied in making cheele. We fequeited their hofpitality. 
They 
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They refemLied real favages, in the length of their beards, and grotefque 
fahion of their clothes, made of goat’s or « hamoy’s thins with the hair cut- 
wards, their tynorance reduces them to a level with Hottentots. J hey 
gave us tome milk, which was all they poilefled. We kindled a fire witha 
burning giafs, which furprifed them much: they doubtle!s took us for ma- 
icians. We were prelent during their dinner, which confilied of a pot of 
Pied milk ; but neither bread, meat, vegetables, fiuits, nor wine feaioned 
their beverage. Some ate cheele with their milk like bread. Such is their 
jnvariabie repaft, and fuch 1s the food of the Swils mountaineers in general ; 
but gaiety and health make them amends for the want of varicty. I re- 
marked that they could fee much farther than we. Savages iikewile have 
much {tronger eyes than Europeans.” (Vol. VI. 48.) 


It muft not, however, be fuppofed that the Swifs, in general, are 
in this low ftate of inredeCtual improvement. Our wavellers foon 
after entered a cottage in which they obferved books among the fure 
niture. Superior intelligence and inf rmation may, in truth, be con- 
fidered as charateriftic of the peafants ot Switzerland; and many of 
them are reprefented by our author, as poffeffing a very uncommon 
dezree of mental cultivation, Our readers will be pleafed with 
Delmont’s account of a Jearned landlady in Valais. 


“ At Martigni we put up at the houfe of a woman who furprized us, 
When fle received us the poke French; a moment after the addreiled ber 
hufband in German. 1 liltened to her with plealure, and was going to 
congratulate her on this two-fold talent, when an Italian traveller entered 
the inn; and our holtefs an‘wered him in very pare Italian. Our admiva- 
tion increafed; but we were to experience ‘reth furprize. We oblerveda 
harpfichord, and Blanche very innocently afked if it was to be fold. <« No, 
Madam: I wle it fometimes for my amutement.’. Blanche blufhed at her 
miitake; and I immediately requefied this extraordinary woman to play 
fomething while we waited for diner. She readily complied, and accom- 
panied the inftrument with an Italian tere [long furely], which the fung with 
much tafie. We were enchanted with tuch a combination of talents, and 
lnaded her with prai‘es. | atked her by what firange turn of fortune fhe, who 
had fuch a {uperior education, was baniihed to thefe mountains, and was the 
wife of an innkeeper. ‘ Becautle [ was my own miltre's in the choice of a 
hathand. I married one of that condition, becaufe ke was kind aud honeli, 
and becaufe he loved me. I preferred him to a Genevee minitier, pro- 
foundly verfed in theology, and in the Greek and Latin languages, which 
Iknow nothing about; who would have neglected me for hts books, and 
who, as aman of learning, would have pre!umed upon his fuperiority over 
me.’ But the laf trait to complete the portrait of this philo‘ophic female 
isthat, to her amiable talents, ‘he united an acquaintance with politics and 
hiftery. When we were going, we aiked for our bill of our hoft, a very 
ordinary man, and who was very fubmiilive to his wife. He brought it, 
and we paid him. A few minutes afterwards (he entered our room, and 
threw down three crowns upon the table, faying, ‘I beg pardon, gentle- 
men; my hufhand has made a /mall miftake in his bill to your diladvantage. 
We follow this bufinefs to gain an honett livelihood, and not to impofe upon 


ftrangers. I know that, in France, the clafs of innkeepers is compoled of 


bale and ignorant people; but, in Switzerland, they are honeft citizens 
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who exercife that calling. If you have travelled in our country, you mu‘ 


have found innkeepers -who are magilirates, men well-informed and well 
educated.” (Vol. IV. Pp, 25—27.) 


In truth the innkeepers im the cantons of Switzerland appear to be 
an extraordinary race ot people. One of M.-Lantier’s mott amufing 
enifide. is the narrative of the life and adventures of Pierre, a phi- 
lofohical innkeeper ac Kandel Sireig, in the very bofom of the Alps, 
Bui this ma» was of noble extraéti»n, had ferved in the French ar- 
my, travelled, and feen a great deal of the world. His ftory is very 
romantic, but contains nothing which fhocks belief, and is extre- 
mely well told. ‘The fubjoined account of a very fingular and real 
character is too curious to be omitted. 


“ We would not quit this valley without going to fee the celebrated 
Michael Schuppach, whom Voltaire calls the Urine DoGtor, and of whom 
travellers relate wonderful cures, His houfe is fituated above the village 
[of !nches} on the dectivity ot a tteep mountain. We found this mountain 
}tculapras turrounded with peafants who had come to confult him. Eaeh 
of them brought a phial filled with urine, by infpecting which Schuppach 
judges of the fate of the patient. After faluting him, we requetied that 
he would continue hits coniultations, He placed himelf before the perfon 
who comfulted him, and walked about whililing, fometimes looking at him, 
fometimes at the phial; he then gave his advice. It is faid.that he free 
quently has the luck to be correct in his conjectures, At any rate, people 
muil be cautious not to altick his (cience belore his partizars; they defend 
it with warmth, His frequent cures bring patients to him {rom al! Europe, 
His houte was then filled with Englith, French, and Swils.” 

‘« He is extremely corpulent; his figure animated and charaerific; 
his eyes full of fire and web & Though this Efcu'apius bas acquired fuch 
reputation, he was formerly but a vilage-furgeon. He has fome koow- 
ledge of anatomy, chemuiry, and botany ; and his fame is only of a few 
years fianding. [tis faid that he is ignorant in theory, and that his know. 
ledge is the fruit of his practice, which is really prodigious, though he never 
goes halfa league from home. He would not go to B ‘rhe fur the Emperor 
himfelf, Without attributing the Do@or’s fucce!s to his talents, it may be 
prefumed that his numerous cures are owing to the confidence of his pa- 
tients, the change of air, the falubrity of that of the mountain, and the ac- 
tivity of their lives ; but it would be injurious to deny him a benevolent and 
charitable mind. He not only diitributes his medicines gratuitoufly among 
the poor. but his purfe is open to them; and part of his profits has always 
been referved for the indigent of his neighbourhood. Hs wife and his 
grand daughters, who live with him, are dreifed with the fame fimplicity as 
the female ruttics; he has only given them an education fuited to their 
fiations. When the eldeft had attained her fifteeath year, he gave her in 
marriage to one of his alfiftants, with a portion of 1300 francs, a confider- 
able fum for that country. He told us that he had haltened her marriage, 
in order to fecure her againit the flatteries of thoie tine gentlemen who 
would have periuaded her that, with her handfome figure, fhe ought to 
afpice to a hufhand of fuperior condition.” 

« His wile is a very intelligent, attentive woman. She a‘lifts her huf- 
band in the preparation of medicines, and aéts as his interpreter; for he 
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acquainted only with the Swifs-German dialeét. She has the manage- 
ment of his finances, receives the fees, which are very conliderable, and 
is frequentl, prefented with ornaments, or other gifts, which fhe wears 
on Sundays and holidays. Noon is the dinner hour of this refpectab'e fa- 
mily. [he ftrangers who are prefent are invited to this repatt. We ac 
eepted this invitation with great pleafure. It is in vain that our manners, 
habits, and paflions remove us from natnre; a fecret inclination always 
brings us back into her paths .... We were at table with Schuppach, in 
aroom open on every fide. This is the apartment in which the family 
dnesin “ne weather. From it we enjoyed a view of one fide of the moun- 
tain, and a very extenfive profpect of the adjacent country. The guelts 
were peatants, nvited as well as ourlelves. The kindnefs of this honett 
dd man, his excellent difpotition, the cheerfulnets of his family, the at- 


day, the maguificence of the country extended beneath our eyes, all to- 
gether formed an enchanting picture, which will never be effaced from 
my memory.”’ 

« The attendance of this doctor frequently continues fem eight o’clock 
inthe morning till fix in the evening, without any other interval than 
meal times. His drugs are of the bcit quality. He colleéts the fimples 
himielf and dift!s them. His houfe is of wood, like aii thofe of the 
peafants, avd its cleanlinefs is remarkable. In a word, Michael Schup- 
pach is a -wifs, who reminds us of ‘he lives and manners of the ancient 
patriarchs.” (Vol. VI. Pp. 17—21.) ‘ This benefactor of humanity’ 
we are told ia a note, “ died in 1Y81.” 


M. Lantier, in fome of the notes at the end of his volumes, pro- 
felles to abhor the atrocities and crimes of the French revolution. 
But he is chargeable with the giaring inconfiftency of many of his 
countrymen, wao, while they deprecate the effect, continue to coun- 
tenance and cherifh the caule. Although fomething may fafely, 
perhaps, be deducted from the ftatements of the Abbé Barruel on the 
fubject, no confiderate man can doubt, for a moment, that the dread- 
ful events which, within the fhore {pace of fifteen years, have changed 
the face of Europe, were promored, in no inconfiderable degree, by a 
clafs of writers fyftematically combined in the caule of irrcligion, of 
anarchy, and of every evil work. At the head of this infernal 
fchool was Voltaire, ‘ the arch Theomachift of the age,” who, 
“during the courfe of fitty years of along and tnpious life main- 
tained a perpetual confli@ againft the Spiritual Kingdoms of God 
and of Chrift.”’ (Purs of Lit. 7th Ed. p. 21.) Yet this vain and 
fuperficial infidel is one of our author’s favourite characters. He 
Meets us, agaio and again, in the work, u/gue ad naufeam, and it is 
every where plain that M. Lantier not only admires his genius, but 
approves his principles. His humanity and benevolence are repeat. 
edly praifed. It is, neverthelefs, certain that all the good which he 
did proceeded entirely from the defire of fame, and that he had no 
affection for the objects of his country. Although we have not room 
to entertain our readers with our author’s anecdotes of this too. fa- 


mous man, it may be obferved, on the authority of M. Lantier, that . 
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NOT TO BE AN ATHEIST rendered a man fingular among the philo. 
fophers of France. ** Voltaire, notwithftandiag what has been {aid 
by the tongue of cenfure ; believed in the ext/tence cf a God. At the 
houfe of his friend, the prefident of the Free Mafons, where, at leat, 
the exiftence of God was doubted, they nic-named him the Capuchin.” 
(Vol. IT. p. 175.) Does M. Lantier mean this for panevyric or for 
fatire? Voltaire, we know, whenever he was accufed of Athciiin, 
was accuftomed to appeal to his celebrated line: 
“ Et fi Dieu n’exifioit pas, il faudroit l’inventer.” 

But, whether he believed in a God or not, his long continued 
and indefatigable endeavours to exterminate Chriftianity ia every 
form mutt ftamp his memory with indelible difyrace. The dif- 
honeft arts to which he had recourfe for accomplifhing his end 
are fufficiently known. From thofe whom he could truft he 
did not attempt to conceal them; and, therefore, we are inctined 
to believe the anchenticity of the following reply. “ Speaking of 
his general hiftory, Borde faid that he employed much addrefs in ex- 
hibiting fasts, and that the people puefled his fecret. ¢ My friend,’ 
replied Voltaire, ¢ it 15 of confiderable importance that I fhould be read, 
and of little that I foould be believed.” (Vol. Til. p. §8.) “This thore 
obfervation may fvem enigmatical ; but it accurately unfolds the prin- 
ciple on which, in all bis efforts againft Religion, ‘* the arch Theo. 
machift’’ depended for fuccefs. His falfhoods and mifreprefentations 
of fact might be detected by the learned. But he tritted that, aided 
by the charms of his ftyle and the exuberance of his licentious wit, 
they would operate powerfully on the minds of the ignorant, the gid- 
dy, and the diffipated. 

Our author makes Lord Ellis an Englifh Peer, declare, that if 
Voltaire had been an Englifhman, ** he would have repofed in a 
magnificent fepulchre, with Newton by his fide.” (Vol. If. p. 171.) 
M. Lantier is, certainiy, a well-informed and ingenious man; but, 
if his real opinion be here cxprefled, we muft fay chat he is very im- 
perfeQtly acquainted with the general charaGler of the Englifh nae 
tion. The EnGiisH Narion has not yet arrived at {uch a pitch of 
degeneracy as to ere&t magnificent {pulchres for blafpheming infidels. 
The manes of Volraire muft reft contented with the honours which 
were paid him by his enlightened difciples, the Jacobins and Anar- 
chifts of unchriftianized France. We hope and believe that, in a 
general meeting of the Englith nobility, our author’s Lord Ellis would 
have found himfe!f almoft as fingular as Voltaire did ** at the houfe of 
his friend the prefident of the Free Mafons.” 

By the bye, this fame Lord Ellis and his wife, who live on the 
moft intimate footing with our travellers, are a very extraordinary 
couple. They too are, in their way, diftinguifhed philofophers ; and 
they confiftently reduced their principles to practice. His Lordthip, 
M, Lantier informs us, ** married, not from affcélion, or to attain an 
amiable companion ; for he fuppofes that every man ought to be fuffictent 
and independent within himfelf. He married, therefore, to preferve 
his name, and the importance of his family. His firft child was ‘ 
girl, 
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girl, and he was inconfolable: the fecond was an heir, and crowned 
his hopes.” After this little tketch of his Lordthip’s character, our 
readers, we conccive, will not Le much furprifed, at the following 
propofal. 


« My dear friend!” faid he, when his wife had recovered, “ we have 
lived for two years together in a pleafing intimacy, and have now drained the 
cup of pleafure. I have always confidered marriage asa chain impoled 
upon us, contrary to the freedom of nature, and ill-luited to the weaknels 
and inconflancy of man; let us not be the flaves of the focial compact. After 
having devoted two years to hymen, Ict us remove his yoke, and bear in fu- 
ture to each other only the character of friends. Partake of the blellings of 
my ample fortune, and add to them the enjoyments of liberty. Iam going to 
travel ; Join me or quit me whenever you pleafe. I thall always receive 
ou with pleafure; but my happinefs is not wholly dependent on your fo- 


ciety.” (Vol. IT. p. 245.) 


Lady Ellis, it is clear, would have ill deferved her enviable fitna- 
tion if her fentiments had been lefs enlarged and liberal than thofe of 
her Loid. She, therefore, of courfe, fubfcribed to the agreement ; 
and they thenceforth lived on the moft eafy terms, fometimes together, 
and fometimes feparate, but always free from thofe uneafy reftraints 
which exert their influence on vulgar minds. Lady Ellis ayailed her- 
elf of her Lord’s indulgence to its utmoft extent. In p'ain Englith 
fhe became an ABANDONED ADULTERESS. Yet this woman is not 
reprefented by M. Lantier as undefeiving of efteem. On the con- 
trary, he has endeavoured to pervert our moral feelings by endowing 
her with qualities which attra& refpect. 


“ Her Ladyfitp pofiefles a generous and energetic mind. She was at 
Bath, enjoying all the delights which her rank, her youth, her wealth, and 
enw lover could beltow, when a letter arrived which changed the {miling 
lae every thing and every body alfumed. Lord Ellis was dangeroufly ill, 
at Paris, of the fmall-pox. She received. the news at eight o’clock in the 
evening ; and two hours allerwards was in her carriage. She foon got to 
the pott, pafled the channel, and travelled day and night, until the arrived 
a that city: the difeafe was then at the crilis; and bis Lordilip was com- 
pletely covered with the malignant eruption. She immediately difmilled 
he phytician who attended him, and fent an ordinary furgeon, who would 
admit the windows to be opened, and be governed by her mode of treat- 
ment, My Lord foon recovered; but fle became the prey of the difcale. 
Her peril was imminent: the infifted on her furgeon and attendants (peaking 
he truth; and they told her her life was in imminent danger. On hearing 
lis, the ordered her lawyer to attend, made her will in favour of his Lord- 
up, having been enriched by fome recent acquilitions, she, however, 
wwexpeciedly recovered ; and this extraordinary woman precipitately re- 
lumed to London to meet her lower. (Vol. ii. Pp. 247, 248.) 


Our readers we think will ayree with us that this is a very evident 
ittem pt te diminiih our natural abhorrence of vice, by exhibiting it 
connection with fome features of charaéter which excite our appro- 
tttion, “Tbe artifice is comaion; but it is not the lefs defcrving of 
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reprobation. That viitue and vice are found combined in real life 
is no excufe whatever for the writer of fi€tion who tries to confound 
them. His perfonages are of his own creation; and they ought to 
be fuch as are fitted to produce a beneficial effet on the minds of his 
readers. Lady Ellis, we fufpect will, with many perfons, be «n ob. 

ject rather of affection than of averfion. She will be confidered asa 
noble-minded woman, though not fuperior to human | injury. Nor 
will the author’s concluding reflections, we think, tend greatly to 
weaken the pernicious impreffion. 


‘* What a chara@er! what a wonderful mixture of weaknefs and cour 
age, of vice and virtue! This problem has often puzzled my mind; but I 
have at lait relolved it to my fatisfaction, Whatever is juft, generous, and 
dignified, is the natural production of her heart: her errors retult from falle 
views; from regarding the inititutions of fociety, and the excentricities of 
local opinion and local virtue, as contrary to reajon, trath, and nature,” 


(P. 213.) 


It is obfervable that, if we except Lavater, not one of M. Lantier's 
chief literary characters was a firm friend to religion. From this cir 
cumilance alone we might fafely judge of his own fentiments on the 
fubject. He might, furely, if he had been fo inclined, have recol- 
ledted, among the /iterati on the Continent, abundance of men, as 
eminent fr their piety as for their genius and erudition of whom as 
interefting anecdotes might be told as he has recorded of Diderot, 
Rouffeau and Voltaire. But wherever M. Lantier exhibits religion, 
fhe is always attended by fuperftition and weaknefs. His heroine is 
an eminent initance of this: for, though her picty is warm, it is 
not culightened. Adolphe is reprefented as avowed ‘ly a deift, Ina 
paper which he puts into the hand of Blanche, containing a plan for 
the tuture regulation of their conduct to each other, we find the fol- 
lowing article, which fufficiently afcertains M. Lantier’s creed, 


« JT will refpect your religious opinions, your piety; and you maft pat 
don me my doubts, my errors, and what you term my (cepticifm. We 
both acknowledge the exiilence of God; like you, I think him the remu- 
nerator of the good, and the judge of the wicked. “Our difference of opinion, 
on other points ts of litile consequence; and you will not like Julie dE tanges, 
have to lament, in fecret, jour hutband’s atheifm?” (Vol. ILL. Pp. 145 
144.) 


We have already obferved that, next to the hero and heroine of 
his ftory, Madame de St. Omer is our author's favourite. Weare, 
therefore, entitled to confider this lady, as delivering his fentiments 
and opinions with accuracy. Of thefe we may judge, on more 
{nije &s than one, from a letter in which Madame gives fome account 
of the life and death of her friend Monjiroux. Whether M. de 
Monjiroux be a real or imaginary perfonage, we know not ; but he 
Was, we are told, a man of found underftanding, virtuous and be- 
nevolenc, from inflin®, as the tygers, the Neros, and the Caligulas, 


are naturally wicked.” (Vol, VI. Pp: 71+) This. appears, we thinks 
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s whimfical kind of eulogium ; but we mutt proceed. After learning 
hw M. de Moujiroux divided his father's fortune equally with his 
brothers, becaufe birthright is of barbarous origin 3” how he forced 
himfelf into the houfe of a ftranger, whole lady was fick, and boldly 
forewarned the attending phyficians that, if they blooded the patient, 
the would certainly die; [N. B. She was complaifant enough to die 
accordingly ] Aow he prevailed with an Abbé, the ‘on of a paitrv-cook, 
to difcharge a debt of three hundred francs, which a deceafed nephew 
of the faid Abbé owed to a poor woman with whom he had lodged; 
we are favoured with more important information, This very preat 
man, who, it feems, never put on a new fuit of clothes, (for ** it 
mij? be obferved that Monjiroux always wore an old black fuit, the 
emblem of poverty, or her fifter philufophy,” p. 77.) ‘* Naturally 
had a fatirical difpofition and an ardent love of liberty, and frequently 
declaimed againft the government, He declared publicly that je lthed 
ntither kings nor priefis; and the kings and prieits ma'e him a requeit 


to leave Paris, and retire to fome other place to veni bis fplecn,”. 


(P. 80.) Monjiroux, it is evident, hated all reftraint ; and cherefore 
what follows is perfectly natural, 


“ Monjiroux had been in love only once in his life. His mifirefs was 
jealous, and required him to ceafe his vilits to one of his female friends, 
He thus addretied her; ‘I neverdo fuch things as thofe, Madam, Ido not 
facrifice a friend of ten years to a miffrefs of yellerday.” And he inflantly 
broke off his connection withher. He faid that he might have been tempt- 
ed to marry, of divorce had been permitted; but that he could not be guilty of 
fuch folly or inconfiftency, as to rifk the happinefs of his whole life for the 
pleafures of a night.” (P. 82.) 


We fhall now exhibit this fage, as he is called by Madame de St. 
Omer, who fays, ‘* I mourned his death, and fhall long regret hirn,” 
in the concluding fcene of the drama; and with this fcene we tha!l 
likewife conclude our remarks on M. Lantier’s publication. 


“ This fage, at the age of twenty-five, was attacked with a flight fever, 
which, being attended by degrees with more dangerous lympious, ended 
inhis death, In the paflage to eternity he flewed much fortiiude and philo- 
ply, without regret at leaving the world, or a4pr.henston conce ning the future. 
The rector of his parith called to fee him, and {poke to him about conleihon, 
‘In the primitive church,’ he replied, ‘ confeflion was made aloud: I will 
do the fame. I have had faults and foibles; 1 have done good to man- 
kind; les, perhaps, than I ought to have done: but [ hope the Supreme 
Being will have mercy on a feeble creature whom he himfelf made.’ Afier 
this confeilion, he requetied the rector to allow him a few hours of repo e, 
After this, whenever the recior and confelfion were mentioned, he replied ; 
* Moriatur anima mea morte fhilosophoram .” (Pp. 83, 84 ) 


We have obferved fome inaccuracies in the tranflation; buty on 
the whole, Mr. Schoberl has performed his tafk with ability and 
fucceis, 
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Philofop by of Nature. 
(Continue: from P. 464.) 


ROM phyfics Mr. de Sales proceeds to treat of morals, After 4 

defult ory prelude, in bis own peculiar way, about Oromazdes 
and Armmanius, about the Perfian here, Ruitan, Zeno, Socrates, 
Confucius, Malbranche, Leibnitz, Locke, Ciarke, &c. he informs us, 
as if he had diicovered tomething perfectly new, that /e/f-/ove is the 
foundation of morality. 


** Man Joves himfelf, and wo individual is exempted from that general 
law.—He loves himfelf, whether he be biack or white, a giant or a dwarf, 
whether perfect in all his fenies and members, or deaf, blind, or a eunuch. 

* He loves himfelf, fuch is the law of nature, eltablifhed for felf-prefer- 
vation. 

“* He loves himfelf, and felf-intereft leads him to live in peace with God, 
with his conicience, and with men. 

** Self-love is therefore the bafis of human morality. 

** Self-love is fo decidedly the principle of the moral world, that we con- 
fider all things as merely relative to ourlelves. 

** Man loves himfelt in the wife whom his heart has chofen, and in the 
children to whom his tendernefs gave birth. This is the batis of the facred 
union of families. 

‘“* He loves bimfelf in the fellow-citizens who proteét him. Behold the 
foundation of patriotiim. 

‘* He loves himfelfin the great family ofintelligent beings which people 
this globe. —This is the origin of that univerlal benevolence which charac 
terizes the noble mind of the true philofopher. Mental love appears to 
fubtilt between all things, for it is the principle of their converfation: this 
benevolence appears ditiinctly in brutes, from the elephant to the animalcule 
which is difeoverable only by the microfcope of Leuwenhoeck. I have no 
doubt that this law extends to tegetadles.” (Tom. LL Pp. 60—62) 


Confidering the univerial aximality* he has beftowed on matter, we 
are rather furprifed at his not having conferred this Joving privilege 
on flones. ‘That he makes them reafon and philofophife will appear 
from the following dialogue between Pythagoras and a mafs of coval. 
That phtiofopher having got drunk with a certain intoxicating juice, 
flipped down on the mafs and hurt himfelf. 

© The being which animated the coral is called a Microfcome. Here fol 
bows an analytis of the conver/ation that took place between it and Pytha- 


Pythagovas. Proud enemy of man! Thou art then a foflil? 


tcroscome. No. 
thagoras. What! canit thou be a plant? 


icsasceme. No. 








® Vide Appendix to Vol. XX. 
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Pythagoras. Art thou then an animal? 
Micrescome, No. 


Pythagoras, What! neither animal, plant, nor foflil! what art thou then? 


Microscome. A pretty queltion, truly ¢ 1 am a being. 
Pythagoras. But all be ‘ings are included in thefe three claffes.— It} appears 


Mr. Being, that you have not read the book of the philofopher Miiapouf 


én Natural Hiftory. 
Microscome, 1 never {tudied your philofopher Mi: fapouf, which is the rege 


fon that I know more than he does. My friend, keep in mind this great 
principle, that there are not two beings exifiing which refemble each other, 
Man forms claffes, but Nature makes only individuals, 

Pythagoras. What! has Nature nothing to do with any of our twelve 


hundred Natural Hiftories? 
Microscome. All tytiems are falle, becaufe they are fyftems.—Thy natu- 


ralifis amufe me much! Becaufe they diicern a few points on the furface of 
the univerfe, they pretend to judge of the whole of this immenfe machine, 
They colleét with much labour a few ikeletons in their mu‘eums, and lay to 
us boldly, behold Nature! Fools! they know not that a true cabinet of 
natural hifiory fhould be as extentive as the world. 

Pythagoras. What a profufion of philofophy from a mere rock!” &¢ 


(Tom. II. Pp. 328—331.) 


The dialogue is much longer, but this is enough by way of {peci+ 
men. Should there be readers who relifh this {pecies of interlude, 
blended with philofophic gravity, they will find enough to fatisty them 
in every vo'tume of the work. 

The writer having eftablifhed morality on the foundation of what 
may be termed benevolent felf-love, goes on to fay that till individ uals, 
families, ftates, in fhort the whole world, are governed by this prin- 
ciple, nothing better than what has hitherto taken place can be exe 
pected from the inhabitants of our planet. But in announcing this 
principle, his wanderings are fo many, lo long, and fo extravagant, 
that we are tired, d: fguited, provoked, before we arrive at his conclu- 
fion. He feldom confiders either the probable or the poffible in his 
reguiations for the government of the world, ‘Till the nature of man 
be changed, the following maxims, by which he maintains that hu- 
man affairs may, and will be regulated, we are afraid will have a very 
partial influence on the conduct of individuals or flates : 


© Social virtue confifts in confidering ourfelves only as a point in the 
immenle (phere of the meral world; in making the intereft of that point 
yield to that of a greater futface ; and the intereft of that great [urface, to 


the intereft of the whole circumference.” (Tom. II. p. 199.) 


In the third volume the author treats of the fou!, its nature and 
faculties ; with the fentiments of philofophers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, on thefubje&t, Here he is, as ufual, wild and defultory; re- 
pare of arrangement, and drowns his Fubjedt i in a flood of words, 

e however contends for its immortality, and even for its imtmatee 
tality. His deciding for the latter we did not expect, and were pre- 
pared to hear that it was of the nature of that ‘* e¢ernal elementary 
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466 
matter” * of which he fpeaks in a former volume. The fourth vo. 
lume treats of the fenfes, and the faculties of the mind, intermixed 
with the cuftomary quantity of irrelevant matter. 

In the fifth volume, the author returns again from mind to matter, 
A third of the volume is occupied in detailing the various fyftems an 
gencration from the moft early period to the prefent day. What end 
this can anfwer, except to difplay the abfurdities of philofophers, and 
that the author had read a great deal to very little purpofe, we are at 
a lofs to conjeuire. Another third is filled up with an eaftern novel. 
Orondal and his daughter Zeila are the only inhabitants of a charm. 
ing ifland. Zeila, at fifteen, though the has every enjoyment that a 
tender father, and all the beauties of nature can afford, is yet thought- 
ful, liftlefs, melaneholy ; fhe finds that fomething is wanting to her 
happinefs, but knows not what. Some converfations with her father 
inftead of contributing to her happinefs only irritate her curiofity and 
increafe the diforder. One of thefe converfations finifhes in the fol- 
lowing manner: , 
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“ Foolifh girl! thou defireft to become a mother ! 

“ I certainly was not born to vegetate in this defart: every thing around 
me grows, and multiplies itielf, and muft I alone be born only to die. 

* Cruel child! thou forgetteft that thy birth coit thy mother her life. 

“« My father! that recollection diftrefles me: I refpect her memory, and 
propole to go every day and drop fome tears on her tomb. But have you 
not told me that | am her feventy-fecond child? Well, when I thall have 
rendered the fame homage to Nature feventy-two times I am willing to 
fink for ever into her womb.” (Pp. 158, 159.) 


The reader will perceive that the ftate of things was now become 
violentindeed. Luckily a young man, who turns out to be the Per- 
fian Zoroalter, arrives in the ifland. Orondal makes the proper ule 
of him ; after knocking him down, we know not why, by an electric 
fhock, (for it feems that Orondal had, even in thofe days, a complete 
apparatus!) he joins the hands of Zoroafter and his daughter, and 
Zeila at laft pays the long defred homage to Nature. This is very 
pretty circulating-library reading, but we may be permitted to fay with 

ope, How the devi] came it here? We have only further te obferve 
that here, as well as throughout the voluminous work, he dwells with 
more complacency on luxurious ideas than becomes the fage philofo- 
pher he withes to perfonate. Had he been mgre {paring of this his 
** elementary fire,” his book would have better accorded with the fo- 
briety of philofophical inveftigation. He has told us that he does not 
write for licentious Boudorrs ; yet we have every reafon to think it is 
there that he will be moft relifhed. He has certainly acted up to his 
own maxim. ‘* Decency is ufually the quality of thofe who have no 
virtue.” (Tom. II. p. 139.) According to this maxim our author is 
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a paragon of virtue, and the inhabitants of Paris the moft virtuous race 
on the face of the earth ! 

The remainder of this volume confifts of what the author terms 

neral remarks on the human body. He. treats of beauty, colour, 

m, and expreflion. But foon tired, as ufual, of dry inveftigation, 
he proceeds to perfonify beauty, and paints for his readers male and 
female beauty, as he conceives them to have exifted in Alcibiades and 
Afpafia. In his delineation of the latter, his elementary fire burfts 
forth, as was to be expected, and is much too glaring a picture to be 

refented to our readers. 

About fifty pages on what feems one of his favourite fubje&ts, her- 
maphrodites, next follow. Having proved their exiftence, having 
clafiified them, from the moft imperfect, to the perfect Androgynus, 
who, as he expreiles it, ‘‘ is more advantageoufly conftructed than the 
reft of mankind; qui peut jonir tout feul, qui fe fuffit a lui méme,’’ 
he laments the intolerance of legiflators with regard to them, and 
exclaims, **O Lycurgus! O Romulus! O Montezuma! reflect that, 
though you have a right to give laws to your equals, you fhould not 
be narrow-minded, vain, or jealous. Do not tyranize over an indi- 
vidual—+appily organized, who has no need of your inftitutions, Dif- 
tinguifh between an ulelefs and hurtful being; correct the guilty 
without exterminating them, and refpeét hermaphrodites.”” (Tom. V. 
Pp. 275—6.) As to the favoured being, the perfect Androgyaus, 
whofe happy organization he appears to behold with eyes of envy, he 

ives it the following advice in the conclufion of his chapter entitled 
* A moral Code for Hermaphrodites !” 

“ | advife i¢ not to wait till paltry and jealous legiflaters banifh it from 
fociety. Let it quietly retire, and alone people fome defert ifland ; 
praifing the Supreme Being, who has made it /e/f-/ufficrent for that 
purpofe, and con(oling its pofterity for the eternal exile to whieh they 
are condemned, by reading to them the tragical hiltory of Tirefias!” 
(Ib. p. 280.) Then follows the tragical hiitory, which isa little 
romance, in which he makes the AreOpagus condemn 7 irefias to have 
his eyes put out, and to perpetual imprifonment, becaufe he was an 
hermaphrodite ! 

The velume concludes with an account of the varteties of the hu- 
man fpecies : which, according to this writer, are ‘befides the common 
Eurcupean, Afiatic, and American man) the negroe, the albino, the 
giant, the dwarf, the fea-man, and the orang-outang, or man of the 
woods, Jf the reader is difpofed to fee every thing which human if- 
duitry could fcrape together of wonderful and abfurd, from the ac- 
count of travellers, he will here find it. Mr. de Sales eombuts 
ftoutly, not only for the exiffence of bis fea-man, but for hie bumunity. 
Not doubting of his exiftence, he only wifhes to account for that 
exiftence. His hypothefis is a moft ftriking proof of how little is 
tequifite to perfuade a man of what, he wifhes to believe. ** I'am 
induced to think,” he fays, ** that originally a man and woman, in 
tach of whom the /o:amen ovale had remained open, having their 
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choice of elements, preferred water to air, and gave birth in the bofom 
of the ocean to an amphibious race termed monfters by the ignorance 
of philotophers.” (Ib.'p. 396.) Inftead of this violent affumption, 
he had better have faid at ence that, reafoning from analogy, confider. 
ing that the fea is pofleffed of as much animal variety as the land, we 
can have no difficulty in believing that the ocean has its men and 
women as well as terra firma, One thing is certain, that civilization, 
arts, fciences, and philofophy, muft have made very {mall progrefs in 
the marine world; for, from all accounts of its inhabitants who have 
vifited us, they have been very ftupid fellows indeed, even more fo 
than the writer’s other friends, the orang-outangs. This.is no doubt 
mortifying to a philofopher of Mr. de Sales’s ftamp, but it is true. 
ere we to remark on every inftance of .our author’s paffion for 
the wonderful, and on his credulity, we never fhould have done. We 
can fmile at his telling us that the highlanders of Formofa are fwifter 
than any race horfe, &c. becaufe there is no danger of his obtaining 
credit for the affertion : but when he tells us that all the original in- 
habitants of America have no beard, and that the female Hoven 
‘have ‘‘a chafte apron formed by Nature,’”’ we are obliged to inform 
_him that the Americans have beards, and the Hottentots no natural 
apron, but a variety of conformation, which does by no means anfwer 
the purpofe of an apron, and is no more like an apron than Mr. de§. 
is like a found philofopher. ¢ 
Before we proceed farther, we offer to our readers part of what the 
writer calls ** a reafonable drama.” It is introduced, we fuppofe, by 
bt of illuftrating his ideas on the foul and language of inferior ani- 
mals, as well as a difplay of the univerfality of his talents. Mr. deS. 
wifhes to fhine, not only as a philofopher and novel writer, but as a 
dramatift. We have not room for the whole of the drama, and mut 
content ourfelves with the laft fcene. The Dramatis Perfone are 
Newton, an Albino, or White Negro, a Sea-man, and an Oifter. 
The Sea-man fees an Oilter, and prepares to devour it; the Ovfter 
tells him that it is wrong to do fo, as he (the Oitter) is a reafonable 
creature. While they are difputing an Albino appears; and envelops 
the Sea-man in his net, tells him that he muft eat him, in fpite of all 
the arguments produced by the Sea-man, for his rationality. During 
this interefting converfation Newton comes up, with a cocked piftol 
in his hand, and the following {cene commences. 


, © Albino. 1 fee 'a white—I am a deatl man! 

* Sea-man. O! whoever thou art, come, fuccouwr an unfortunate creature} 
fave me from this Albino. 

*€ Oistrer, And me from this Sea-man.” 


Here the Albino bends his bow, Newton fires his piftol in the ail, 
and the terrified favage falls at his feet. 


«* Albino. Y know not whether I am dead or alive. O thou! whe 
branditheft the thunderbolt, if thou art God, thou haft a right to eat me. 


«* Newton, Lam not a God, and | eat nobody. 
« Albinus 
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« Albin. Who art thou then, aflonifhing Being, who compelleft the king 
of the Albinos to fall at thy feet? 

« Newton. | am a reafonable creature. 

“ Albino, Sea-man, Oister. Al! if he reafons, a!l of us are loft, 

« Newton. I come to fave you all.—You man with partridge-eyes, give 
that Sea-man his liberty ; and you Sea-man, replace the Oifter on his rock. 

“ Oister, (aside.) That Being is nota reafonable creature ;*he is fome- 
thing beiter. 

« Albino. 1 feel courageous enough to difpute the enjoyment of my prey 
with the whole world; but I yield to the monarch-of Nature, 

« Newton. I have not the ambition to alpire to titles which the Supreme 
Being has referved to himfellf, nor the weaknels to adopt them when they 
are beltiowed on me by ignorance. I! the monarch of Nature! I! who 
fremble during winter, and burn in the heats of fummer! I! whofe ex- 
ilence is embittered by the meaneft infect! That ablurd blaiphemy thould 
be pronounced only by the nsoft abject flatterer; and thou halt too tew 
wants to have neéd ®f ‘adulation, 

« Albino. 1 atk pardon of my mafter—I have many wants: for example, 
Nature at this very moment lays to me ‘ cat that Sea-man.’ 

“ Sea-man, And the bids me. iwallow that Oilter. 

“ Newton. Nature tells you to fatisfy your hunger, but not to eat ani- 
mals on whom {he has befiowed intellect: when hy is polleiled of fen- 
timent he hasa right to life, to annihilate U is an offence againit the firk 
caule. 

© Oister. T am loft in admiration, but I do not underftand thee. 

“ Newton. The one is a conlequence of the other. When one is well 
informed, admiration ceafes. Since I have calculated the laws of gravita- 
fion, I admire it much fefs; and the Supreme Intelligencer never admired 
any thing, 

“ Oister. Thou appeareft to me to be a great philofopher ; I with to rea- 
fon with thee. 

« Newton. Newton reafon with an Oifter! But why thould I not admit 
that an Oifter may have a kind of logic? Who can dilcover in the chain of 
being the point when intellect begins or ends ? 

“ Oister. That aquatic man will not allow me to. be a reafonable creature. 
The Albino, who wanted to broil us both, denies that either men-fifh or 
fhell-filh have any reafon,. As for thee, thoa appeareft to have a right to 
fay that not one of the three have that quality. What then is reafon? Is 
it beftowed on all, or on none? 

“* Newton. In a queftion of this kind it is much eafier to affirm when we 
are ignorant, than to doubt when well-informed. I give you a few rays of 
light which have pierced through the treble cloud which obfcures the 
ellence of reafon. Every being with organs and wants muft have ideas, 
Should the being have only one fenfe, his thinking facalty can potels only 
two or three combinations: were it pollible for a being to have an infinite 
number of fenies, his intelle€t would yield only tothat of the Being who 
has made all things. Every animal then has a kind of foul, from the whale 
who reigns in the ocean by his colofial fize to the {malleft of the millions of 
animalcules contained in the row of the cod. As to the mind of man, 
which can embrace many fyftems of beings, which can, from a general idea, 
decompofe the elements of matter, and pierce into the bofom of the Supreme, 
it places him in this globe at the top of oe chain of intellectual beings. If 
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want to know then if you are in the varied clafs of men, anfwer a queftion 
am now going to put to you, and which ac.eature of my {pecies can 
alone underiiaud. 1s there a God? © Speak, Oifier. 

“* Oister, ° The word God makes no part of the Oifter language. 

** Newton. And you Sea-man, what have you to fay on the fubje&? 

** Sea-Max. Ail that | know in nature are men ard filhes ? 

“| Newton. And you favage, what anfwer can you give? 

“ Albino. Yes, without doubt there’is a God, | hear him fometimes buz- 
zing in my €ars under the fom of a may fly, 

© Newton, Enough, the problem is refolved—an Oifter and a Triton 
can néver have a human foul; an Albino may acquire,it.” (Tom. IV. Pp, 
212——219.) 

This, it would appear from the fuccefs of the work, is confidered 
as profound philofophy in France ! 

We now go on to the contents of the 6th vol. They are as 
multifarious as thofe of the preceding ones, and prove beyond a doubt 
two things ift. the author’s care to fill his common-place book, and 
ed. his determination that the world fhould be made acquainted 
with every article it contained. We, for our part, fhould have 

ardoned him had he been lefs profufe in this way; and we fufpec 
that the world will mortify him, by afking to what purpofe he has 
thus poured out the whole of his mifdellancous budget. After treating 
of moniters, about 150 pages are employed in detailing the various 
means by which man has contrived to degrade the human form, 
Here every mode in every country, and in all ages, which human 


caprice has difcovered to change the human figure as it came from. 


the hands of nature, is given. with much minutenefs of detail. For 
the particulars we muft refer the reader to the work. We come 
now to what he calis ‘§ the infults offered to mature in the organs 
of generation.” Under this head the Author treats of circumcifion, 
excifion, the infibulation of women, the infibulation of men, of the 
mutilation of the Hottentots, of the abortion of the Formofans, and 
of eunuchs. This laft article is pariicularly copious. Eunuchs 
and hermaphrodites feem favourite fubjects with this writer, This 
part of the volume concludes with a romance of the eunuch Narfes, 
which he calls a Aiffory / 

Having {poken of human degradation, he comes next to treat of 
the means to prevent it. ‘Tough he fpins cut this (ubject to above 
10o pages, the following paflage contains the whole of his doctrine. 
Having laid it down as an axiom that $¢ nature produces only 
healthy beings,” he goes on to tell us that a reafonable creature has 
himfelf alone to blame if he fuffers, and dies before his time. 
Bocrhaave enumerates 1800 kinds of difeafe with which nature is 
attacked ; and in that number there is ** not one which might not 
be prevented, cid we inherit pure blood from our fathers, did we 
regulate our paffions, and obferve the regimen of Pythagoras.” The 
reader will {ce by this that Mr. de Sales does nt want felf-conf- 
dence in announcing his noftrum. We are. afraid, however, en 
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after the revelation of this his panacea, matters wil! go on nearly 
as they have done before. It is no eafy matter to get pure blood 
from fathers, the regulation of our paffions is an affair of no {mall 
difficulty, and as tothe regimen of Pythagoras, we greatly quettion 
its efficacy. But though we are not fo fanguine as Mr. de S. with 
refpeét to the effects of his preventative, we think that mankind 
would profit by paying attention to the {piri of his doGuine ; fobriety, 
and a calm mind will goa great way in preferving health, 

The volume concludes with above 109 pages on Suicide, to which he 
gives the name of sfng/omania. The Englith are accufed by foreigners, 
and more particularly by the French, of having a flronger propenfity 
to fuicide than any other nation. ‘They have been led into this 
error by feeing every act of that kind announced in our newfpapers, 
whereas the foreign prints feldom record fuch events. Had the writer 
attended to a paflage in his own book, he would have avoided this 
unfounded accufation, ‘* In 1709, he fays, in the city of Paris 147 
citizens committed fuicide.”” We venture to aflert that in no one 
year can an equal number of London felf-murders be produced. 

If the reader is difpofed to be acquainted with the hiftory of the 
moft famous felf-murderers, with the principles on which they acted, 
with their apologies, in fhort with all about it, and about it, he will 
find a copious account of all thefe matters in the work to which we 
refer him. We have only to add here that the author is no apologift 
for fuicide, and that to feaion the gravity of his lucubrations, he 
amufes himfelf and his readers with a Grecian novel, where two 
lovers, who had gone to take the fatal leap from the Promontory of 
Leucadia, came to a good underftanding in the Temple of Apollo, 
and inftead of ending their amours in a watery grave, confummate 
their paffion in the nuptial bed. 

The 7th volume is entitled the philofophy of happinefs. As far as 
we can difcover our Author’s meaning, and that is no eafy matter, 
he makes happinefs to confiit in being, firft. of all, violently in love 
with one perfon, and jealous to madnefs; and afterwards calmly in 
love with another, and a contented cuckold. The vehicle of this 
theory is a novel. This modern Plato falls in love with a beautiful 
Theflalian girl, and debauches her, he becomes jealous of Alonzo, 
ahandfome Spanifh flave, jealous to fuch a degree that he abandons 
his home, and wanders a wretched creature over the face of the 
earth, 

A certain Soliman, an ald friend of his father, has a daughter 
named Fatima: an intrigue in the feraglio cofts Solimam his head; 
before his death, he has juft time to recommend his daughter to Plato, 
After various events they are married. Fatima had given him fair 
Warning that, if not well looked after, fhe had a tendency to go 


aftray ; he it feems is deficient in this refpect, and fhe is unfaithful, 


This, however, appears to give him no concern, he is happy! The 


fair Theffalian, who had never been unfaithful, and had for years 
Hh4 mourned 
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mourned his defertion of her, writes him many letters from Peru, 
whither fhe had gone from her own happy valley, in the laft of 
which fhe informs him that fhe had at length conquered her unhepp 
.paffion, and purpofed to marry Alonzo, who had luckily been at 
afhore near her American abode. ‘Thus ends this very moral and 
reafonable volume on the philofophy of happinefs ! 

In the 8th volume the author treats profefledly of Religion. “ What 
that religion is which he wifhes all mankind to embrace, will be beft 
underftood by allowing him to fpeak for himfelf. Here follows his 
own abftra& of it. , 


« I believe that there exifts a Supreme Being, whole providence 
relerves the harmony of the Univerfe. This fundamental moral dogma 

1s ingraved on my heart in characters of fire; I have exhauiied all my 
logic in endeavourmy to communicate it to the hearts of my readeis, 

«« { have the noble pride to believe that I am immortal ; and 1 indulge 
the flattering hope that my book will ferve to expiate my weaknefles and 
errors at the tribunal of the Almighty. It is a pleafure to think, when J 
fhall be at the feet of that Being, that I thall be able to avenge myfelf of 
ahe fanatics who have been the torment of my life, by intreating him to 
forgive them. 

“ A God who wills-the happinefs of all, the hope of immortality, which 
binds men to virtue, thefe are the two principal articles of my Creed, 
ahey are the abfiraéts of my Gofpel: and my whole work, if well ‘under- 
ftood, may be confidered as the commentary. 

“* As the various religions both of the old world and the new, are 
founded on thefe two dogmas, I cannot be confidered as the inveterate 
enemy of religion. | 
.. “ Jtis true thatemy principles have a tendency to weaken the veneration 
of mankind for Revelation;, Mysteries, and that mals of Wonders which 
furround the cradle of all religions: but all that load of fuperfiitions is 
only the cloaihing of the flatue; J have ventured to difplay it naked, 
which is the moft certain means of making it beloved. Of what impor- 
tance to fociety is my attack on’ religions, the works of priefs, provided 
that I refpeét the works of Nature? It is furely not wrong to diminith faith, 
when by that means | augment virtue. 

« T have defiroyed, as faras I poflibly could, the tree of fuperftition, 
but that is not my fault, as I found its roots interwoven with every religion 
on the face of the earth. God knows the pure fatisfa€tion I thould have 
enjoyed, had I found around me only the dogmas of reafon, and the morals 
of nature. I thall have thanks aj leaft for not having abandoned myfelf to 
indecent raillery in a matter fo interefting to man, for having preferred the 
noble and energetie pencil of Marcus Aurelius to the ftiletto of Lucian, 
I have endeavoured, in fuch delicate difcuflions, to employ all the circum. 
fpeftion compatible with courage, to be the advocate of truth without 

offending any one, to ot, 9A my contemporaries without making them 
afhamed. * If at any time I have departed from this principle, it has been 
when I was compelled to unveil the dark manoeuvres of fanaticifm; my 
pen was then guided by the light of my enflamed imagination, I have 
pur'ued the race of tyrants {word in hand, and offered them up as victims 
on the altar of toleration. 


Perhaps 
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“ Perhaps I thall be accufed of having degraded the priefthood, and I 


ingenuoufly avow that I have painted it as it prefented itlelf to my eyes, 
J thought it my duty, for the interefis of the inhabitants of this globe, 
to make them thoroughly acquainted with tho’e holy traders, who carry on 
a traffic in terror and hope, who live either by our credulity, or by the 
outrages they offer to the morality of nature. But God forbid that I thould 
attack tho/e priefis, who in this enlightened age, are watched by the law. 
A great number of them, thus prevented trom doing harm, do ood with 
energy; confole, by their morals, the people whom they terrily by their 
dogmas, and are the beneficent minifiers of the God of vengeance. — 

“ Mine is not a dettructive philofophy: it enacts not that the law 
fhould at once overthrow the colotjal idol superitition, if in falling, it muft 
erufh a part of its worthippers. d+ prefent, my fole object is to purify the 
worfhip of the Deity, to make a frst step towards the religion of nature, 
I do not demand that the multitude fhould be deprived of ttsdemi-gods, 
I mean the ,miniliers of the altars, I only wih them to be made 
uleful. 


“ If I deftroy, it is to raife a better fabric, I never point out the evil, 
but with its attendant remedy. 7 

My theory can be hurtful only to the ftupid vulgar, becaufe in them 
it will only awaken doubts, without communicating principles. But the 
vulgar will not read me. Befides as often as it was neceflary to announce 
bold truths to my fellow citizens, I have wrapped mylelf in a veil of 
allegory, and the veil is fuch that it is tranfparent for the eye of the 
philofopher alone, 

« If, in (pite of all thefe precautions, fome errors have efcaped me, my 
heart moft folemnly difavows them. In writing, the happinefs of mankind 
was my only object, if I have deceived myfeli, 1 would with to blot out 
my work by my tears.” 


We advife him to begin the work of obliteration with all con- 
venient fpeed, and to cry out with the prophet ** O that mine eyes 
were a fountain of tears!’ For furely the man, or philofopher 
(as he calls himfelf ) who, at leaft by implication, places the happi- 
nefs of a young man in the feduétion of innocence, and the moft 
violent jealoufy, has caufe to Jament his error. We leave his other 
portion of human happinefs, the contentment of cuckoldom, to be 
eftimated by the various feelings of the cornuted. We fulpe& 
however that a moft decifive majority would condemn him to pay 
the amende honorable of his promited tears. | 

So much for the author’s morals. As to his religion, it is the 
crambe bis coffum of hundreds of his brother philofophifts. All his 
feminal ideas are to be found in Voltaire, and in a variety of other 
writers. In his manner of announcing himfelf too he is far from 
original ; the aukward copyift ftands every where confeffed. But in 
one thing he is original: it is in having blended together every kind 
of imitation, fo as to produce a compofition-fuch as we have never 
hitherto met with, a non-defcript more heterogeneous than any of 
she monfters which he himfelf has defcribed. ane 
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This is not the place to enter into a complete detail and confy. 
tation of his reform (as he calls it) of religion, We have only room 
to fay that it amounts to the total annihilation of Chriftianity, That this 
is only a firf? ep to a more radical reform, and that, as he withes 
not to proceed too rapidly (cautious: man!) he would permit the 
vulgar to enjoy their minifters for @ time, provided that thofe 
minifters were taught and difciplined under the eyes of his philofo- 
phers! We venture to pronounce that, with minifters fo inftruded, 
pure: religion and found morals would foon be banifhed from the 
face of the earth. | 

He boalts of his decency in conducting his attacks on religion ; what 

“his notionsof decency are will beft appear by the following extrads: 
were it neceflary, many fimilar ones might be produced. 

In one of his many allegories, or parables, he reprefents Socrates 
in prifon, a day or two before his death. Priefts from all countries 
come to pervert him from the religion of nature, and to convert him, 
¢ach to his own fuperitition. Among the reft appears— 


__* A fitiful prief of Jerulalem. ‘ Profane wretch! fays he to Socrates, 
‘ here is the exterminating God, whom | bring to thee in a chest of cedar 
wood. This God, to mauifeft his power, convulsed the earth, yet the earth 
erceived it not. He governs nature by conitantly violating its laws. Almott 
all his miracles are phenomena of destruction. He creates a new ocean to drown 
the human race. He annihilates the fubjeéts of Pharoah, becaule his 
magicians were not so powerful as ours. He stops the sun in its course, to give 
time to a fhower of ttones from heaven to crush a people in their flight, 
who had been imwdent enough to fancy that they had a native counny. We 
hope that he will one day destroy by fire all nations but our own. 
“« Worthy adorers of this God of vengeance, we appear every where 
fword in hand to make profelytes. Wert thou general of an army, our 
- daughters ould be tent to cut off thy head, or to drive a nail into thy brain; 
and we fhould have the pleafute of cuiiiny thee in pieces wert thou a king, 
We refpect virgins only, that is, when they are dandiome, and women when 
they are darts. Proltrate thyfelf before my facred book, believe in it, and 
thou fhalt die in peace.’ The defpicable prieft, indignant that the fage, 
whom he wanted to convert, deigned not to make any reply, devoted him 
to his exterminating angel in his sszgs of an oriental tafie, which Europe 
has adopted, although they are /ide/s against the human race!" (Vol. VIII, 
Pp. 309, 10, 11, 13.) 


How far this is decent, whether the writer here paints with the 
noble pencil of Marcus Aurelius, or ftabs with the ftiletto of Lucian, 
we leave every impartial reader to determine. He has treated the 
New Teftament with as little ceremony. The miracles there recorded 
he maintains were either mere phantaf/magoria, (** opérés avec la 

byfigue’’) or ** pious allegories,” alias, frauds ; and our Saviour, like 
Ciaelf, a preacher of pure Deifm, whofe do@trine was firlt of all 
corrupted by the apottles, and degenerated in the hands of the prielts 
from generation to gencration. 
; After 
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After having in his gth vol. enumerated the perfecutions, maffacres, 
and all the other éviis which he alleges religion has occafioned, he 
comes to {peak of that univerfal and beneficent religion which he 
wifhes to eftablith. 


“ T have, at lait,” fays he, « doubled the Cape of Storms, and the Pacific 
Ocean tn which I now fail announces that | approach the termination of 
my career. While {peaking of religions fabricated by man, it was 
necellary to employ the club of Hercules, to lay profirate the monflers that 
have, for more than 40 centuries tormented the human race, | am now 
to treat of the religion of mature, and my pen fhall be as calm as my 
fubject.” 

“ It is by Deilm alone that man can be confidered as in fociety with 


God. 


‘*. Deifm, or the religion of nature, is the fublime worthip of a God who 
punishes and rewards, whole laws manifett themlelves without any Reve- 
lation, without dogmas, and without mylfieries ; and whole power is evident 
without miracles !” Tom, IX. Pp, 261—62. 


This pure religion he fays might be left to its own fimple 
operations, had not * facerdotal defpotifm almoft deftroyed the 
erms of nature.” But, as that is the cafe, he chinks that. it might 
erhaps, be neceflary gradually to unravel this web of the pricfthood 
b, the eftablifhment of a moral code. This moral code to be com- 
pofed by philufophers, who had no foolifh attachment to any exifting 
religious eftabhthment. Every nation to be permitted to chufe a 
fage with this qualification, and thefe fages, thus chofen, to be fthut 
up, without the power of confulting either men or books, till they 
had formed this code of univerfal religion! We think it unneceffary 
to proceed farther : thofe of our readers who have any defire to fee 
the whole of the wild plan, will have recourfe tothe work. We 
fhall only fay that it is, like a great part of the publication, the child 
of folly and felf-conceit. | 
The roth vol. is a defence of the author, evidently written in 
imitation of Voltaire’s various anfwers to his opponents. The imi- 
tation is not an unfuccefsful one, it contains fome wit, little reafoning, 
and much abufe. The volume concludes with notes and illuftrations, 
The plates with which the work is decorated, or meant to be fu, are 
bad fpecimens of Parifian art. 
It is neediefs, after our ftri€tures on this voluminous work as we 
paffed along, to fay much at the clofe of our review, The atthor’s 
attacks on Chriftianity are grofs and unpardonable, His morals, at 
leaft as to the commerce of the fexes, however he may in fome places 
endeavour to difguife them, are the morals of the diflolute capita] of 
France. His credulity as to every thing wonderful and incredible is 
often ridiculous, and his fcepticifm in many things not feldom 
equally fo. His phyfics are the extravagant dreams of a would-be 


philofopher; and his metaphytics fhallow and unfound: He is 
| fometimes 
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fometimes fuccefsful in his imitation of Voltaire and Rouffeau, 
but oftens falls into the inflated ftyle of the French writers of the 
prefent day. In imagination he is not deficient, has a fuperabund- 
ance of conftitutional warmth, and a turn for ftory-telling ; we would 
therefore recommend that his future labours, if he muft write, fhould 
be confined to the amatory novel, only wifhing him to keep a tight 
rein on his voluptuous hobby-horfe. 

A head more deranged we have never met with, if he imagines that 
the wild reveries we have laboured through will be productive of 
good :; or, if the fault be not there, but in the deart, we pronounce— 
but we will not proceed to this part of our decifion, left Mr. de Sales 
fhould rank us among thofe infernal demons the prie/fs, againtt 
whom he has vowed unextinguifhable war. 


Mimoires de Madame de Warens ; fuivis de ceux de Claude Anet. Publiés 
par un C.D. M.D. P. Pour fervir d’ Apologie aux 7 eg de 
F. J. Rouffeau. Pr. 260. 8vo. A Chambery, 1786. 

Memoirs of Madame de Warens ; to which are added thofe of Claude 
Anet. ee. Ge. . é, 


UCH has been done BY the difciples of Rouffeau to juftify the 
** confeffions” of th after., Some have applauded them with 
boldnefs, and ethers have defended them with diffidence: fome have 
regarded them asa proud monument of his magnanimity, and others 
as an irrefragable proof of his modefty : fome have admired them as 
the efforts of a hero who, undaunted by vulgar prejudice, and in defi- 
ance of popular opinion, courageoufly comes forth to avow his errors 
and his faults, and others have approved them as the declarations of a 
fage who, actuated by the love of truth, and regretting his aberrations 
from the path of rectitude, unveils the receffes of his heart to expofe 
his moft fecret failings ; none condemned him, but all were {atisfied 
with his acknowledgment; and, though none praifed him for 
extraordinary virtue, yet all joined in palliating his mifconduét, and 
all believed that, as his weaknefles were only thefe which are 
infeparable from our nature, no one poffeffed mére integrity than 
Rouffeau. : 

His admirers, and the world, however, judged differently. The 
honeft, the honourable, the juft, and the wife, thofe who preferred 
the eternal dictates of found reafon and true religion to the treacherous 
dotrines of a vain and falfe philofophy, felt in their own bofoms an 
indignant refutation of the plea on which his conduét had been 
vindicated ; and, while they condemned the follies, the vices, and 
the wickednefs of which he had been guilty, wondered at the hardi- 
hood and the effrontery with which they had been avowed ; and all 
the beft and moft eftimable among mankind who faw in ibe 
$* Joibe 
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6 forbleffes” which he confidered as a /’apanage de I'humanite”,* the 
characteriftics of a felfith, depraved, and unprincipled profligate, 
behold in his public confeffion of them a grofs outrage of decency, an 
audacious contempt of morality, and a moft impudent infulc to the 
virtuous. part of the community. 

That the feputation of Rouffeau gained nothing by his **Confeffions” 
is certain: and in as much as they ferved to difplay the genuine 
character of the writer, they require no vindication. No one denies 
his right to declare every thought and every aét of his life to the 
world, provided they are not calculated to feduce by their influence, 
or to miflead by their example; provided they injure neither the 
welfare of the individual, nor of the community. Thefe are the 
reftrictions under which every man ought to write, and every man is 
amenable to the public for difobedience. Under thefe reftri€tions 
Jean Jacques Rouffeau, Madame de Warens, and Claude Anet may 
fay what they pleafe of themfelves. If their own delicacy raife no 
fcruples it is enough: the world will afk for no apology. 

Thefe reftrictions, however, Rouffeau has totally difregarded. 
Independent of pernicious falfehoods ingenioufly fcattered among 
venerable truths, of irreligous fentiments craftily-concealed under 
profeffions of piety, of licentious opinions fkilfully wrought into 
maxims of morality, of fubtle defences of crimes artfully veiled 
under declarations of penitence ; independent of fophiftry, argument, 
aod eloquence exerted for the vileft and worft purpofes; independent 
of the falfehoods-and mifreprefentations which ne contain of his 
own conduat, his **Confeffions” are ftored with the fouleft calumnies 
upon the charaéters of others. No regard is paid to their feelings, 
their happinefs, or their reputation. ‘lo prove that he is not worfe 
than the reft of mankind, to degrade al] to his own bafe level, he makes 
them participators in his own wickednefs, or perpetrators of crimes 
more odious. None are free from the malignity of his defamation, 
Friends and enemies are alike the objects of his abufe; and his 
indifcriminate {candal covers both the innocent and the guilty: fome 
are expofed with pretended compaffion, fome are derided with fcoraful 
ridicule, and others are cenfured with indignant reproach. 

In the long lift of thofe whom he has traduced ftands the name of 
Madame de Warens. Thofe who are acquainted with the hiftory of 
his life will recollect the obligations which that lady conferred upon 
him. She it was who firft patronized him, who received him into 
her houfe when he was a ftranger, without money, without friends, 
and without a home, who relieved him when he was deftitute, who 
fupported him when he was without refources, who honoured him 
with her efteem, who recommended him to the notice and the 
protection of her acquaintances, and who, during all the viciflitudes 
of his fortune, was the moft zealous and the moftftedfaft of his friends, 
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All this, however, was not fufficient to protect her from his flanderous 
pen. She, alfo, muft fhare the opprobrium which mankind attaches 
to the guilty ; fhe, therefore, muft be made the companion of his 
crimes ; and, when he avows his own profligacy to the world, her 
infamy muft not be concealed. Not content with proclaiming her 
intrigues with himfelf, he becomes the hiftorian of all her gallantries, 
and, with the exact fidelity of his office, records her amours with her 
footman and her hair-drefler.—Had his aecufations been true, the 
delicacy which honourable men always maintain for the reputation 
of a woman fhould have reftrained him from divulging them: but 
if they were falfe, how utterly deftitute of principle, and how bafely, 
ungrateful muft he be to publifh fo atrocious a calumny upon the 
character of one whom he fhould have been proud to defend! Mad. 
de Warens overcome by poverty and diftrefs, and exhaufted by age, 
had funk into the grave ; the recolleGtion of her follies, if fhe had 
lived imprudently, would foon have been extinét, and the world would 
have remembered only her benevolence, and her misfortunes ; yet 
even the refpcecét due to the memory of the dead was not fufficient 
to deter him from raking her afhes from the tomb and fcattering 
them, defiled with the moit odious flanders, to the four corners of 
the earth, 

Though Mad. de Warens no longer. lived, to confront with the 
plain and honeft truth, the treacherous accufations of the man whom 
fhe had cherifhed, her name was not fuffered to defcend to pofterity 
with the infamy which he had attached tovit. Her character found 
a vindicator, There {till exifted (ome to whom the remembrance 
of her was dear; and their zeal in her behalf obtained ample means 
for her juftification, in the difcovery of authentic memoirs of her 
life, and in the corroborating teftimony afforded by the Memoirs of 
Claude Anet, her confidential fervant. Thefe Memoirs were found 
in her own hand writing, about four years after hier death, in a little 
box which was leit by Claude Anet, at the houfe of fome old ladies 
of Chambery into whofe fervice he went, fome time after the death 
of Mad. de Warens. * Claude, in his own Memoirs (p. 233) mentions 
his having found among her papers, a few days after fhe died, the 
original manufcript, together with various reflections on different 
fubjects, written by her; and he alfo fays, that being anxious for 
their publication, but being in the moft deplorable {tate of poverty, 
he wrote to Rouffeau upon the fubject, informing him, at the fame 
time, of the death of his miftrefs. No notice, however, appears to 
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* Mad. de Warens died in 1759: and Claude Anet furvived her two 
years. This was a fact known to all Chambery.; and. yet Roufleau fays, 
4 ‘ ‘Ls oe - iY oo ad : . ¢ 
an the Sth book of his ‘ Confessions,” that he himlelf was a witnels of 
Claude’s death, and that he went, on the following day, to condole with 
Mad. de Wares on the lois they had both fufiained! |! Editor of the 
Dl envi s. 
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have been taken of the latter ; and it was not until the year 1786, 
that the ** Memoirs” were publithed. 

Where the objeét was fo honourable as the vindication of an 
injured friend, her defender need not have been afhamed to avow 
himfelf ; and where the tafk was fo difficult from the unwillingnefs 
which mankind always feel to credit anonymous declarations of tacts, 
furely he ought to have fanétioned, with all the authority which his 
own name might give them, the Memoirs which he has ufhered into 
the world. he public has been fo often duped by fabrications of 
that nature, that where there are no clear and unqueftionable internal 
marks of authenticity, it requires fome other proofs than fuch declara» 
tions : otherwife it will doubt ; and every reafonable man mutt cone 
fels that its doubts will be juft. Thefe proofs it is the duty of ap 
editor to furnifh. On the prefent occafion they are particularly 
neceflary, for the world is already prejudiced againft the narrative 
which it is to read: it has already heard the accufations of Rouffeau, 
and as it did not know them to be falfe, it has believed them. The 
public opinion is therefore formed : and is it to be changed merely by 
the magick contained in the five fimple letters, C. D. M. D. P. 
under which the editor of thefe Memoirs choofes to defignate him- 

f? Who knows that the whole book is not a fabrication; that 
the writer of the preface of the Memoirs.of Mad. de Warens, and 
thofe of Claude Anet, is not the fame perfon? Rouffeau had enemies 5 
and who can aflure us that this book is not the work of fome of 
them, invented to degrade and to defame his character ? True, there 
is no proof of this; but what proof is there of the contrary ? 
The editor has contented himfelf. with publifhing only what he 
declares to be genuine produCtions of the perfons to whom they are 
attributed, without any other proofs of their yenuinenefs than thofe 
which they themfelves contain. He has, indeed, written an £pitre 
dedicatcire to the Baronefs of L. B. I. -D. D, filled with tome 
apologies for the errors of fenfibility and fome prailes of his patronefs : 
he has alfo written a preface, containing much cen(ure of Roufleau, 
much abufe of the publifhtrs of hts ‘* Confeffions”, and many 
eulogiums on Mad. de Warens : and to the whole he has prefixed the 
following motto from the firft book of Roufleau’s Confeffions.—“ Vorlg 
ce que j'ai fait, ce que jai penfe, et ce gue je fus.”—Thele are the 
labuurs of the editor. He leaves mankind to form their own judg- 
ment of the authenticity of the memoirs both of Mad. de Warens 
and of Claude Anet, from the internal evidence which they bear. 
This evidence they do contain in a confiderable degree : and when it is 
recollected that Rouffeau has publicly acknowledged himfelf the 
inventor and the propagator of a falfehood, the candid and the 
impartial will not be more inclined to credit his aflertions than thofe 
of Madame de Warens and Claude Anet. | 

But whatever may be the defeéts of the editor of thefe Memoirs, 
he is deficient neither in zeal for her whofe caufe he has efpoufed, 


nor in the eloquence with which he pleads in her behalf. . To —_ 
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who poflefs fenfibility and virtue he has sppealed with a pathos 
worthy of a man who flands forth as the champion of injured 
innocence. 


“ An enemy both of falfehoods and cslumny, it is before you,” fays he, 
addrefling himlelf to them, (p. xv.) “that I bring Mad. de Warens. Itis 
into your hands that I commit her caule, or rather it is to yoar hearts that 
I entruft her defence. What you will read is the avowal of her weak. 
nefles ; but it contains no enumeration of the weaknefles of her acquain« 
tances or her friends; friend{hip (hould exift beyond the tomb, the opens to 
you the moft hidden recefies of her heart, but the does it without alarmin 

our delicacy, ad without wounding your modefty ; and when you sr 

er writings, imperfect as they may appear, you will find nothing to raile 
a bluth either for her or for yourlelf: her candour, her modefty, and her 
fincerity are confpicuous in every page; the draws herfelf, in her work, 
with the very features which you mutt have wifhed to find; and fle appears 
exactly what Roufleau, when liftening only to the diftates of his conicience 
and {peaking of her without prejudice and without paffion has reprefented 
her.* You will recognize her by that mild charaéter, by that exceffive 
fenfbility for the unfortunate, by that inexhaultible kindnefs, by that gay 
and frank humour which never changes, not even at the approaches of old 
age, nor in the midit of indigence, misfortunes, and calamities.’ 


Thefe memoirs are preceded by a fhort introduétion, written by 
Mad. de Warens, at a late period of her life, when poverty had 
driven her into retirement, and when, finking under the accumulated 
weight of ficknefs and diftrefs, fhe approached the hour of her 
diflolution. It breathes a {pirit of benevolence, and piety, mingled 
with a mild penitence, and a ferene refignation to her fate. 


“ My misfortunes have enlightened me:” fays fhe. ‘ The evils which 
have fo long affi€ed me have taught me to know mankind: and tranquil 
on my unfortunate couch, 1 wait for death. 

** The recolleciion of my paft life, the profperity in which I was born, 
the abundance which I have loft, continually prefent themfelves to my 
mind: but, fo far from being the torment of my days, it is to them that I 
owe the ferenity which I enjoy, and I am {till happy becaufe I think that I 
have lived only to learn to die. 

« What a leffon is that of time! It is that alone which tears away the 
veil by which the true knowledge of all other objects is concealed {rom us, 
and which acquaints us with the juft value of human life. Is not, then, 
that plan of education the beft which dire&s us to happinefs by the example 
of thofe who have gone before us? The hiftory, not only of empires but 
of individuals, by reprefenting the lives of otber men, will lead us 
infallibly to virtue, becaufe every tact which it records demoniirates its 
necellity. 

«* This is the motive which has determined me to caft an impartial eye 
over my paft life. Iwrite a journal of my aétions, rather to jerve as @ 
leffon to others, than to tranfmit my name to pofterity.—I_ belong too little 
to this world to care much for myfelf; and my foul looks for immortality @ 
another life. 


—_—a 
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« Tf thefe memoirs thould one day meet the light, let no one think that 
I have written them only to be réevenged on thofe who have fo often made 
me their victim. I bear no ill will towatds any one. [ attack nobody, 
I attribute my misfortunes to any other hand than the hand of thofe who 
undoubtedly were only the inftruments. I utter no complaints : I cannot 
complain; becaufe I know how to fuffer.” 

To gratify the curiofity of thofe who are defirous of an intimate 
acquaintance with the life of this urfortunate lady, and to point 
out all her claims to the compaffion of pofterity, a brief fketch of the 
events recorded in her memoirs might fuffice: but this fketch the 
limits of a review will not permit, and we muft therefore refer our 
readers to the work itfelf ; contenting ourfelves with noticing only 
fuch parts as relate immediately to Roufleau. 





« During my refidence at Annecy” fays Mad. de W. [p. 121] “ M, de 
Pontverre, a minifter in the environs of that town recommended a young 
man to me who had left Geneva his native country, and who was defirous 
of embracing the Catholic religion.* Feeling great concern for his 
conditien, I omitted no opportunity of being ufeful tohim. My firft care 
was to make him fenfible of the great grief which he would caule his 
family by leaving his paternal roof: but, as he perfified in his refolution, 
I fent him to Turin, to a place where proper initructions are given to thofe 
who wifh to become members of the Romifh Church. After his abjuration 
he pafled fome time in Piedmont, where I am aflured that had it nor 
been for his own ficklenefs he had many opportunities of doing well: 
le poflefled confiderable talents, but his mind warped by the reading of 
romance, was continua'ly in purfuit of thofe fairy vifions with which 
books had deluded him; and thus, always expecting fome adventure, he 
could fix upon nothing. But let no one fuppofe that Jean Jacques 
Roufleau (for that was the name’ of the young man) belonged to that 
clafs of Aetits-mditres who rely for the certainty of their conquesis upon the 
charms which they fuppofe themfelves to poffels. Routleau reiembled 
nobody: timid to excels before the fex, the plan of his int.igue formed 
itfelf in his imagination, and as his romantic brain might fancy, he was 
either happy or milesadble. He polleiied many talents which would have 
rendered him agreeable in fociety: but as fiction had filled rural tcenes 
with zepbyrs and nymphs which he could not find, in the hope of meeting 
with fomething immortal, he preferred folitude to the real pleature of 
rendering himielf agreeable in fociety. Though full of knowledge, he 
did not thine fo much as.another leis informed than himielf. Notwith- 
flanding his great ardour, he took but little fhare in converfation : if he 
wilhed to talk in a rée a-téte, he was toon carried away by his -enthufiafiic 
reveries ; his imagination tran/ported him to the regions of enchantment, 





* Mad. de W. had, fome time before, abjured the Protefiant faith, and 
was no doubt regarded as a worthy convert. The letter which the Curé 
wrote her by Roufleau is preferved at p. 257 of her Memoirs: in it the 
teader w Il fee the mean triumph with which his converfion to the Roman 
faith was regarded, and the bale and contemptible means by which that 
holy werk was to be accomplifhed. 
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and o'l that the poets have told us of the ifle of Paphos, came infinitely 
fhort of his delightful errors. 

« Can nature produce nothing perfect ? Or does fhe choole to mix with 
the yi ts which the bellows upon a man of genius, flomething which, now 
and then, reduces him to the ordinary rank of other men? J.J. Roulleau 
wus .vimed to be famous; but I'fear that his mode of thinking will render 
hw untortunate, He unites qualities which appear incompatible. Com- 
paflionate and generous, his heart delighted in foothing the unforta- 
nate; but not qualified for gratitude, he eafily forgot a benefit; and 
fometimes his friends were no more than monfiers whom he avoided, and 
he knew not why, At one time loving mankind and at another detefting 
them, he was continually in contradiction with himlelf; defiring to-day 
what he would abandon to-morrow, his ficklenefs would allow bim to be 
conflant to nothing. At his return from Turin, which he had left without 
any caufe, it was prupofed at Annecy that he thould embrace the 
ecclefiaftical fiate: but a few days {pent in the college was fuflicient to 
render it diigufting. I placed him under the care of a profetlor of mutic, 
(for which he had a talent) and him he left a few months after. For fome 


time he travelled, refufed what was offered to him, undertook a plan of 


education without finifhing it; and at laft came back to me at Chambery. 
He appeased to have a decided talte for agriculture, and I employed him 
to fuperintend the cultivation of a farm which I then had; but the nymphs 
and the thepherdeffes which his imagination had formed were no where to 
be found, and his talie for farming foon difappeared. An opportunity 
once offered for getting him in an office at Chambery, and I fucceeded in 
doing it, but this did not pleafe him long.—In hort, I did every thing to 
deterve the name of Mama, which he fometimes gave me; yet he leit 
Chainbery, without fay ng a tingle word, and as he pafled through Lyons, 
he had the ingratitude and the injuftice to calumniate me in the baleft 
manner to my friend Mile. du Ch***,” 

The flander which Mad. de W. {peaks of, is contained in a letter 
written by her friend; and, though not fo grofs as that contained in 
his confeffions, it bears fomething of the fame charaéter. ‘* He 
affigned no other reafon for leaving Chambery,” faid Mile. du Ch. 
[p. 127.] ** than his own delicacy : he was determined no longer to 
fhare your tendernefs with every new comer, and he was therefore 
compelled to leave you.” —** Unjuftly and grofsly abu fed by a man upon 
whom I had heaped fo many important benefits, what a blow was 
this news tome! I wrote immediately to my friend, and enclofed 
a letter to Rouffeau which I begged her to deliver without delay.” — 
In this letter Mad. de W. reproaches Roufleau with dignity both 
for his ingratitude and his falfehood ;#* Calumny” fhe fays [p. 130-] 
** is one of the createft crimes, and it is bevond my power to forgive 
it.— What!” She exclaims, ‘is it you, Roufleau, who degrade her 
who has ferved you asa mother! I[s it you who repay the benefits 
with which I have loaded you, with the moft cruel injuries !—By 
fuch conduct,” fays fhe, ‘* be affured you prepare for yourfelf the 
bittereft remorfe.”” The letter was given to ‘Rouffean as fhe had 


requefted ; but from that time he went no more to vilit Mile. du Ch. 
nor 
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nor did he ever return any anfwer to Mad. de W. and though many 
ears had elapfed before fhe wrote her memoirs, fhe declared that fhe 
bad never heard any thing from him, 

It may perhaps be thought by fome that what Mad. de W. has 
faid upon the fubject is not fufficient to difprove the accufations of 
Rouffeau: but it fhould be recollected by thofe that Mad. de W. 
wrote only to a friend who difbelieved Routfeau’s afperfions and to 
Rouffeau himfelf.. Neither of thofe the tuppofed required any proof 
of their falfencfs; fhe, therefore, contenied hertelt with writing 
what would affure the one and fhame the other. To them it was 
needlefs to fay more ; but had fhe known that the fame accufacions 
would at a future time be preferred again(t her, and that when death 
would forever rub her of an op portunity of m: aking her own juftification, 
itis not to be ,{uppofed that the would not have left the innocence 
of her character to be vindicated by fuch imperfe&t and tuch 
queftionable means. Thole who doubt fhould confider the general 
tenour of her conduct, which, though in many tnttances to be cen- 
fured, will by no means warrant the difzracetul imputations of 
Rouffeau : : they fhould alfo hear the teflimony of Claude Aner, who, 
for the greateft part of her life, was her confidential fervant, nd who 
throughout the whole of his Mem oirs defcribes her as one of the moft 
amiable and one of the moft virtuous of women: and they fhould 
contraft thefe corroborating evidences with the acknowledged character 
of the man by whom fhe as been accufed. 

Though we are unwilling to believe Mad. de W. guilty of the 
crimes with which Rouffeau has charged her, we do not mean to enter 
into any eulogium upon her nor to commend her book. In her 
conduct the fober moralift will find much which he cannot approwe; 
and, inthe mott important aétions of her life he wi'! fee an unfteadi- 
ne& of principle which all her apologies are unabie to juflify, and 
which even the molt partial of her friends’ mult cenfure. OF the 
opinions which fhe expreffes. many are dangerous; and, in their 
influence upon the minds of the young and the inexperienced, would 
be not lefs pernicious than the force of her example. Her faules, 
| however, appear to have been the refult more of error chan of 
depravity ; - and as fhe herfelf declares, fecm to have been in a great 
meafure the confequence of an improper education. From her hiltory 
all mav learn cfat no deviations from the rivht onw.rd courfe of the 
mo't rigic d dutv, however fpecious and P laufible they may appear, and 
though they may be urged by the ftronzeft impulfe of our fee ings, 
and even fanclioned by ae approbation of our deliberate jud ment, 
will ever ult: mately conduce to real happinefs. 

So mary years have fince p-ffd away, that it is but of little 
Coniequence to know whether Mad. de W aren sor Joan Jacques 
R uffeau was the matt vittuous or the molt p ‘cate, The accufer 
and the accufed are now no more, and their cond a08 isexpoied to the 


decifion of other than mortal judgment. But it is right that as the 
li2 acculation 
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accufation has been heard the defence fhould be heard alfo: and it js 
the duty of thofe who are, in fome mealure the guardians of truth to 
invettigate impartially the merits of the accufation, and if it be talfe 
to do that juttice to the innocent which {be is no longer able to do 
to herfelf. We have therefore, fora moment, recalled thefe Memoirs 
from the oblivion into which they were finking, to examine both the 
charge and the vindication, and we now biing them before the 
notice of the public as a fufficient refutation of the afperfions which 
the ungratetul Roulleau has caft upon the memory of his bene- 
factre(s. 

To thefe memoirs are added fome detached refleCtions, under the 
title of Penfees Driverfes de Mud. de Warens, upon Education, 
Reafon, Men, Women, the Agreeable Arts, Travels, Reading, 
Botany, Agriculture, Philofophy, Happinefs, Grandeur, Riches, 
Alms, Phyfic, Somnambuljits, Omens, Religion, Adverfity, 
Solitude, Monaftic Retreats, Death, the Immortality of the Soul, 
and Eternity. 

The opinions of Mad. de W. both as they appear in her memoirs 
and in her reflections, are far from corre&t. She difplays throughout 
fome wit, and much vivacity; but fhe thought and fhe acted without 
much diferetion, and with but little judgment. Her ideas are, in 
general, crude and imperfeét ; and, as fhe wrote apparently without 
reflection, they appear before the reader without order and without 
mcthod. Her reafoning is frequently falfe, and fometimes fophiftical ; 
but fhe feems not to attempt to impofe upon you by defign: fhe 
herfelf is deceived, and the tells you only what fhe thinks and what 
fhe belicves. Sometimes, however, fhe inculcates f{eund doétrine 
with eloquence and zeal. But in general you fee only the charac- 
teriftics of a mind, undifciplined by ftudy, unreftrained by found 
reafon, and hurried away into error and abfurdity, by a blind and 
chimerical enthuliafm..- Her Myle is flowing, but carelefs: it 
abounds with colloquial expreffions, inelegant phrafes, and ill con- 
firucted fentences. 

The Memuairs of Claude Anet are the work of a garrulant and 
dogmatical old man. ‘They relate chiefly to Mad. de Warens, to 
whom he appears to have been attached with refpectful and affection- 
ate fidelity, and they defcribe many of the incidents sf her life with 
more minutene(s than fhe has done. He bears the moit unequivocal 
teftimony to the exccllence of his miftrefs’s character ; to her con- 
ftant bounty when fhe was affluent, and to her patient refignation 
when reduced to extreme poverty.—His manner is awkward in the 
extreme , and his whole narrative is trequent!y rendered almoft unin- 
telligible by a want of connection between the parts, The occurrences 
of various times and places are jumbled together in his recollection 
fo promiicuoully, that it is with difficulty they can be reduced to 4 
fufficient degree of order to make them comprehenfible. But, though 
he is not to be praifed for extraordinary beauty of compofition ; . 
condu 
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conduct appears to have been, not merely free from cenfure, but 


entitied to commendation. 

Belides, thefe Memoirs and Reflections, we are informed by the 
Editor that Mad. de Warens lelt two or three litth picces WV hich 
had been writien for the tage: but that they were not found 
fufiiciently intereiting to be brought forward tor reprefentation. 


" 
4y 


- 


Cefchih te der Lutherifchen Religions und Kirchen verbeffirun 
Hiflary of the Reformation of Religion and of the Church, by 


Luther. 


‘HIIS is 4 compendious hiltory of the principal events of the 
reformation. I[¢ is intended for the inftruQi on of the youn o 

and of the unlearned in general. [ts extent filling one volume 
in S$vo. the not :ne! legant pl: anne lsand dre vity of the {tv'e of its come. 
pofition ; with the judicious | felection which it exhibits of the moft 
intereiting and the moft ufeful faéts belon ving to its fubject ; cannot 
but make it pete to thofe who think. matters of church- biftory 
worthy of regard, It is written by a Lutheran; and is accommodated, 
in its tenor, to the opinions and ec. lefiaftical order of the members 
of the Lutheran communion. It was publifhed in Aupuft, at 
Leipfic, that great {cheol and mart of German literature. Churche 
hiflory, duly elucidated, aflords perhaps, a more inilructive di play 
of the mind and .charaéter of man, than any other part of the 
tranfactions of focial life. We fhould not be ill-pleafed, therefore, 
to fee more attention beftowed upon it in England. The limple 
tranflation of fuch a book as that we _ before us, is not to be 
recommended. Buc to thofe who take an intereft in the re izious 
education of youth, it muft, furely, be very unplea‘ant to think that 


there is, fearcely or not at all, a book in Ene lth, that can be applied, 


with advantage to the fame ufe to which this and fo many olher 


“het books in German, are not i!l-adapted. 

The fubjeét excites us to mention an attempt lately made in ot 
many, to procure money by a fubicription, for er ecting 4 Monument 
to the memory of Luther, et the pl: ice. Several princes and Jk S, 
many clerg ymen, pr alants, lawyers, aod men of letrers, wis, pa d 
their contribuiions toward a / tr n fo laucable. Yut, the total 
fubfcription is {till in‘ufficient for the necetlary expence. Aad the 


execution of the monument is delayed. 
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Table Chronelogique del Hiftorie Univerfelle, depuis le commencement de 
Pannie 1700, jufgi a la Paix générale de l'année 1802. Par M. 
"Abbe Mann. Chanoine de leglife de N. D. a Courtray ; Rap- 
pene de la ci-devant couvniloe royale des etudes aux Pays- 

as; membre et fecrétaire perpétuel de |’Académie impériale et 
royale des fcjences et belles lettres dé Bruxelles, et Honoraire de 
Académie des beaux arts de la méme ville ; Membre de Ia fociéte 
royale, de celie des antiquaires, et du bureau d’agriculture de Lon- 
dies; Membre de l’Academic eleCtorale palatine des fciences et de 
Jafociété meréorologique de Manhe'm ; membre des fociétés favantes 

_ €tablies ci-devant a Milan, Lieve, Rotterdam, Fileffingue, &c. &e. 
A Drefde, et a Paris. 1804. Pp. ara gto. A Cbranologi- 
cal Table of Univerfal Hifory, from the Commencement of the Year 
1700 to the general Peace of 1802, &e. Ge. 


HRONOLOGICAL abridgements of hiftory have, during the 

laft twenty-years, been very common in the literature of France. 
By fome of the French critics they aie confidered as the moft ufetul 
Species of hiftory, inafmuch as they contain only what is inconteftibly 
true, and are confines to the plain and fimple ftaiement of faéts, and 
inafmuch as they do not impofe upon mankind with idle tales pf the 
unknown caufis, and unceitain circumftances of the events which 
they record, In this opinion, however, we cannot agree. The ai- 
vantage which the world derives from hiftory arifes not merely from 
the bare ftatement of the events which have occurred in tormer times, 
but from a knowledge of the ciufes which led to thofe events, of the 
particular circumftances under which they took place, and of the 
confequences which refulted from them; a work, therefore, in 
which no fuch information is to be found, is incapabie of promoting 
the moft eflential and the moft important purpofe of hiftory, namely 
that of benefiting pofterity. Bur, though tuefe abridgemen:s hold a 
rank far beneath that of tiue and leg:timate hiftory, yet, as they 
require much labour and much refle€tion, and as their objedt is to 
inform, they are entitled to refpeG&; and, when they are compiled 
with care and fidelity, always merit approbation. They ferve as 
hiftorical indexes to the events of preceding ages ; they ftand as 
landmarks to direct the labours of the hiftorian, and as checks upon 
his narratives ; they aflift the memory of the fludent, and, as they 
feldom exceed a few hundred pages, they are convenient books of 
reference in all cafes of doubt or uncertainty refpecting the oc currence 
of any particular fact. As they aniwer theie purpofes, therefore, 
they are uleful; byt this utility is of a fort wholly inferior to that of 
dignified hiflory. 

In the advertifement which is prefixed to. this Chronological Table 
of the Abbé M.nn the autho, hag briefly and modeftiy explained the 
nature of his work, which he fays was compofed at the a 
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ment of a general hiftory of the eighteenth century, and which is 
now publifhed folcly for the purpofe of engaging fome one who 
poffefles more ample means than himéelf to furnifh.a table more exact 
and more extenfive. The difaftrous confequences of the war have 
deprived him of a valuable Jibrary and of materials which he had 
been collecting for many years for the execution of a more complete 
hiftorical work ; and he therefore gives this table merely as a fimple 
and imperfect outline, Thele reafons, he tru(ts, will excule the 
faults and errors which it contains. But furch as it is, he thinks 
thet until fomething better is publifhed, this work may be both 
uleful and pleafing to thofe who with to remember the principal facts 
which have happened dujiag the lalt century, andthe exact times at 
which they occurred. 


‘ | 

“ He has been particularly attentive,” he fays, at page 3, to the fuc- 
ceflion of fovereigns and to the dates of their acceflion and their death, 
He has noticed the principal occurrences of the different wars, aud ail the 
treaties of peace which came to his knowledge. He’ has alfo recorded 
every remarkable eircumfiance concerning religion ; as well as the eftablith- 
ment of various orders of knighthood and the foundation of univertities, 
academies, &c. At the end of every year he has added the names of the 
moit eminent men who died during the courle of the year, with their ages, 
and, when it could be obtained, the exact time of their death. Aud, 
befides thefe things which he has already {pecified, he has taken care to 
mention the extraordinary phenomena of nature and the great feaquiges 
with which the human race has from time to time been affliGed, fuch as 
great fiorms, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, plagues, great fives, &c. 
&c. 

** He has enlarged much more upon the latter years of the century, than 
Upon thole which preceded; and he has given, as far as he could, a tketch 
of the principal events of the great sevolutions which have juli taken place, 
brought down to the conclufion of the general peace in 1802, and to the 
final tettlement of the indemnities in the Empire in 1803; thefe terrible 
changes pofleiling a much greater intere/t to us than all which have pre. 
ce them. It 1s evident,” ‘ays he in concluding, “ that this peace will 
be the epoch when a new order of things will commence, but the nature 
or duration of which no one dares to conjecture.” 


To afcertion whether this table be correct in every part would be 
a tatk fcarcely Jefs laborious than that which was requifite for jts 
compilation, becaufe it would require that every fact whi h is men- 
tioned fhould be verified by a reference to oiginal and authentic 
records, We have, therefere, contented ourfelves with a lefs rigid 
examination , and we frankly confeis thac our op:nion has been 
formed upon a fimp’e perufal of the work, w'tnout anv particular 
comparifon of its contents with any other documents by which its 
accuracy or incorreétnefs might be eitab.hed. . 

Though the order of arrangement which the Anbe has adopted tn 
his ftatement of the occuirences of each vear dues ut aprear to be 


the moft perfpicuous or the moft judi.ious which might have been 
Ti4 chofen, 
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4883 
Chofen, it is neverthelefs clear enough to be inteHigible. His relation 
of the faéts themfelves, though fometimes cafy and plain is generally 
rugged ; oftentimes it is indittinét, and fréquetitly it is fo barren of 
circumftance, and fo deftitute of any thing which might elucidate, 
that it cannot be properly underftood § metimes, indee', propriety 
and clearnefs are iacrificed for the flipparicy of a glib narrative; and 
\ at pace 154, we are told, in one fhort ientence, that ‘* on the 2oth. 
of june, 1798. Lord Cornwallis arrived at Dublin as Viceroy, and 
Siéyes at Berlin as Ambaflador of France.”—Thefe are faults which 
a little care would have correéted; but which detraét greatly from the 
merit of the work. Of all hiltorical compofitions the firft excellence 
is véracity, and the next is peripicuity ; but if they do not poffefs the 
one, the other wil! be of little value. In his collection of fa&ts and 
occurrences, the Abbe appears to have exerciied much induftry and 
no little judgment ; for to the beft of our recoilection, very few events 
of importance have been omitted. In every cafe he fvems defirous 
of {peaking only the truth, therefore, nothing is milreprefented. In 
{tating the commencement of the various wars which have been 
carried on during the century, he feldom yives avy fatisfactory expla- 
nation of the caufes which led to them: and he trequently mentions 
the conclufion of treaties without noticing the objeéts or the purpofes 
for which they were made; thus leaving the mith momentous part of 
the event wholly to the conjr€ures of his readers. Some treaties, 
indeed, of minor confequence, have been entirely overlooked by him: 
but this is a fault common to almoft all hiftoric.1 compilers. Some- 
times, in acquainting us with the occurrence of volcanic eruptions, 
ftorms, earthquakes, &c. he neglects to name the countries in which 
they hajpened, and he is often wholly filent concerning the injury 
which they produced. This is realiy writing to little purpofe: it 
ferves novend whatever for which hiftory is intended. He has, alfo, 
omitted the names of many eminent men who flourifhed both here 
and upon the continent ; and, in their ftead, has noted the death of 
fome whofe names we have feen, almoft for the firft and only time, 
in his lift. . In fpecifying the dates of their birth and death we think 
hemight, with a little inguiry, have obtained much more precifion. 
It is but juft, however, to fay this much re{pe€ting his (crupulous regard 
fer ruth, and his carefulnefs to avoid mifleading his readers, that, when 
the precife date of any particular fact is involved in uncertainty or 
obfcurity, he very judicioufly omits the date; or yives it with a 
modeft ftatement of his doubts upon the fubje&t Of the pages 
allotted to the latter years of the century the events of th: French 
revolution occupy a very confiderable part. He has reprcfented them 
with the fidelity of an exact hiftorian; and he has occafionally in- 
terfperfed the obfervations of an enlightened politician, and the 
fentiments of an honett and loyal man. This part of his work is 
both inierefting and profitable; and, though fubject to the ditadvan- 
tages of an inclegant and unfavourable method of comgolition, it 
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ives a more vivid picture of that important fubje& than many moré 
yolunsinous hiftories, He has concluded his table by a record of the 
incidents which togk place between the termination of the war in 
4892, and the renewal of hottilities in the year 1803: and, by this 
means has rendered it much more complete than it would have been 
had he ended with the prace of Amiens; becaufe, from the peculiar 
circumitances in which «he various powers of Europe ftood at that 
time, the latter period muft be confidered as the moft satural boun- 
dary ot the epoch. 

‘Yo elucidate the events of the few laft years the Abbé has fubjoined 
to his tab!e a valuable, ** Appendix, containing a Summary Notice of the 
Changes which have been effedied in different Countries by the War, or 
which took place during the War.”  "Vhe tft article in this appendix, 
exhidits * A Pew of the Changes which have taken place in the fovereign 
States of Europe; and as the fubject is interciting, and as the fkeich 
is not without merit, we will extract it,, for the-fatsefaction of our 
readers, 


The kingdom of Poland, founded in 999, was after the difmemberments 
made in 1772 and in 1793, finally wholly partidoned between Ruiia, 


Pruifia, and Auliria, by a tieaty concluded between them on the 24th of 


Ocigber 1795; after a duration of 798 years, 


© The republic of Venice, eltablithed in 697, alfo, totally difappeared in 
1797, after having ftood 1001 years 


“ The Pope, by a treaty concluded on tke 19th of February 1797, loli 
Romagna, Bologna, Feriara, and the county of Avignon, without having 
received any indemnity. 

“ The King of Sardinia was compelled, on the gth of December 1798, to 
abdicate iis fiates in Ltaly, confilting of the Duchy of Savoy, the prinei- 
pality of Piedmont, the county ot Nice, the Duchy of Montierrat, and 
part of the Duchy of Milan, without having received any mdemnity. 


“© The Grand Duke of Tuscany, by the treaty of Luneville, of the 9th, of 


February 1801, lott hus ftates in Italy, and received only an imperfect i..- 
demnity in the Empire, confiting of the A:ch-bifhopric of Saltgburg, the 
Prevolt‘hip of Birchtoldigaden, and part of the Bithoprics of Pailau, and 
Eich{icedt with the ek G@oral dignity. 


“¢ The Duke of Modena was lkewife deprived in the year 1796 of his 
Duchies of Modena and Mirandola, and of his principality of Mafla- 
Ca.rara, in Italy ; receiving as a {mall indemnity, the Brifgau and Ortenaa 
in Germany, which the Emperor eeded to him by the treaty ef Lunevili 


“© The Duke of Parma relinquifhed his Duchies of Parma, Placentia, ant 
Guattalla to the French, who gave him the Grand-Duchy of Tulcany, uader 
the title of the kingdom of Etruria. 


“ The Emperor, as chief of the houtfe of Auftria, loft the Auftrian Nether- 
lands. In the Empire he loft the country of Falckenflein, the Auftian 
Brifgau, the Frickthal upon the left bank of the Rhine between Zurzac 


and Baile, as well as ¢ city of Conflance, In Italy he loft Auftrian 
- Lombaiii;. 
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Lombardy, He has received as an indemnity, Venice, with the Venetian 
Terra-firma as far as the Adige, Itiria, Dalmatia, Venetian Albania, with 
the adjacent iflands in the Ad. iatic. : 


** France bas lot nothing in any part of the world; England having 
reftored, by the treaty of Amiens, all the conquefls which the had gained, 
During the war, France conquered Belgium, the United Provinces, the 
country of Liege, and all the toh bank of the Rhine, with a contiderable 
part of the no:th of Germany, Switzerland, and all Italy: the compelled 
Spain to a ftrict alliance and complete dependence, and fhe forced Portugal 
to jubmiflion. She took pofleilion of Malia and Egypt, which England, 
afierwards, reconquered. By the peace, France has retained the Auftrian 
Netherlands, Duich Flanders with the E{caut, and part of Dutch Brabant, 
with the fortretles of Maelirichi, Venlo, &c. all that part of the German 
Empire which lies upon the lett bank of the Rhine, between the territories 
of Batavia and Heivetia, with the greateli part of the Bithoprick of Baile, 
and the city of Geneva annexed in 1798. The county of Avignon, 
annexed in 1791, and all the iiates of the King of Sardinia in Italy, toge- 
ther with the ifland of Elba upon the coaft of ‘Tuicany, acquired fince the 
treaty of Amiens, Francesgetains in her hands the Duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guafialla. She has erecied the Grand- Duchy of Tufcany 
into a kingdom of Etruria, and has given it to the Duke of fealty under 
her protection and dependent upon her. She has formed a new Cifalpine 
republic, of Aufirian Lombardy, of that part of the Venetian’ ftates 
which is weft of the Adige, of the {tates of the Duke of Modena, and of 
the three pontifical legatethips of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna. She 
has given to the Helvetian republic the Frickthal ceded by Auftria, and 
to the Ligurian republic the imperial fiefs which weie contiguous to ifs 
territory. She has changed the conftitutions- of the Dutch, Swifs, and 
Genoele republics, under the names of the Batavian, Helvetian, and 
Ligurian republics, and pre‘erves a great intereft in them. She has con- 
{ented that the Venetian iflands in the Jonian fea thould be formed into 3 
republic, under the name of the Seven Illands, under the protection of 
Ruffia and the Ottoman Porte, In America, fhe has acquired the Spanifh 

rt of the ifland of St. Domingo, aud a part of the Portuguefe Guyana 
which extends to the river Arawari. 

“ Great Britain, during the war, conquered all the poffeffions of France, 
in the Eaft-Indies except the ifle of Bourbon and the ifle of France ; and, 
in America, Martinico, St. Lucia, and Tobago in the Weft-Indies, and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon near Newfoundland. She drove the French from 
Malta and Egypt, and took potleffion of them. From Spain, the conquered 
the ifland of Trinidad in America and the iiland of Minorca. From the 
Dutch, the took the Cape of Good-Hope, all their eftabliliments upon the 
coat of Coromandel, and in the ifland of Ceylon, Malacca, Maccafar 
Ternate, Banda, Amboyna, and, in fhort, all that they poffeffed in the 
Eaft-Indies, except Batavia, and tl:eir eftablithments in the illand of Java. 
In America fhe took from them all Dutch Guyana, confifting of ths colonies 
of Surinam, Demerara, Eilequibo, and Berbice upon the Continent of 
South America; with the iflands of St. Bufiatia, Saba, Curacoa, and, 

lly, all that they poifeffed in the Weit-Indies. From Tippoo Sab, 
an ally of the French in the Eaft-Indies, England took the hagien of 
| : ylore 
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Myfore in 1799, and having referved what was convenient for herfelf 
divided the reft among thofe Indian Princes who were her friends. At the 

ace, England relerved none of all her conquelis from the powers of 
iene, except the Spanifh ifland of Trinidad in America, and the Dutch 
feitlement in the ifland of Ceylon in the Eait-Indies; and (he gave up, 
without referve all the other conquetis which fhe bad made from France, 
Spain, and Holland: but the till retains the itland of Ma'ta, which the 
took in 1800, on account of new dithculties which have recently occurred 
between her and France. | 

“¢ Spain has gained of Portugal the little diftri@ of Olivenza, near 
Badajos, She ceded to France the Spanith part of the ifland of St. Domingo : 
and the alio ceded to France New Orleans and the whole of Loutiiana in 


North America 3; and France has iince ceded them to the United States of 


America, by a treaty concluded at Paris, on the 30th of April 1803, 


“ The Batavian republic, has obtained no other compen(iation for all her 
lofles, than fome trifling extenfion of territory on the fide of Weft- 
phalia.” 

Though the politician will find nothing new in the view which 
we have extracted, he will iee that it contains a ftatement. tolerably 
accurate, of the territorial changes which the powers of Eurupe have 
undergone duiing the late war with France. Othcr changes, however, 
have taken place, whith, though fcarcely lefs important, the Abbé 
has omitted. If this omiflion has been the conf-quence of a wane 
of fufficient information, we will fuegeft to him a fource from which 
he may derive the moft ample inftruction upon the fubje&t: we mean 
the fpeeches of thofe members of the Britith parliiment who oppofed 
the peace of Amiens, and the writings of thofe poiiticians who 
fupported their opp. fition. 

he fecond artic'e in the appendix is ‘* 4 View of the Loffes which 
the German Empire has fuflained, both in Territory and in Inhabitants, 
by the ceffion of the Left Bank of the Rhine to the French Republic.” 
This view, which is as correct as any we have yet feen, was firft 
publifhed in the year 1798, in torre of the German pagers, after the 
ceffion of the Lett Bark of the Rhine had been agreed upon by the 
Congrefs ot Radftadt. We have extracted from it a brief fummary 
of the lofles juitained by the different circles of the Empire. 


Square miles. Inhabitants. 
The houfe of Auftria lofes the Aultrian Nether- \593 and 200,000 
lands, containng - - - - 2 += = + = 
And likewile the Frickthal - - - - + = 5 — 10,000 
The circle of Weitphali: lofes - - - - - - 238 — 690,000 
The circle of the Lower Rhine + - - = - 243$ — 517,600 
The circle of the Upper Rhine - - + - + 150 — 429,000 
The circle of Suabia only - - + - - - = 5-eights — 3,000 


Territories of the empire, not belonging to 7} 14g — 31,500 
circle, contamning - + - * = + © = = 


—_—_——_—— oe 


—— 


Making the total ceded to France on the -_ 74 ye 
Bauk ofthe Rhing = - - ¢ + 2 + -f'” $ — 4,641,000 
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Great as the lofs may appear, which the German empire has fuf. 
tained by the ceflion of this territory, we believe that it is not exagee- 
rated in this table. -Some writers, indeed, who poflefs a very accu- 
rate knowledge of the fubject, have ftated it ftill higher. When the 
reader reflects upon the value of the ceded country, and when he re- 
members, that it was one of the finett ana richeft parts of the German 
dominions, it may appear a matter of furprize, that it was ever relin. 
quifbed. It will be recolleGied, however, that the ceffion was hrinly 
refilted, and Jong oppofed, and that it was, at laft, confented to as a 
matter of invincible neceffity. It was a meafure upon whith France 
Ahad always refolved: the_conftant and favourite maxim of all her 
ftatefinen was, that the Rhine was the natural boundary of the repub- 
lic. Lo her, indeed, it was an abje&t of the Jatt importance; and 
though it isthe opinion of (ome, that fhe has weakened herieclt by an 
unnecéflaryextenfion of territory, and by an injudicious admiffion of 
fo many new fubjeQs, fpcaking a different language, and poffeffing fo- 
reign manners and foreign habits,-we think experience will prove, 
thac'to her the acquititiom Of the left bank-of the Rhine will be of in- 
‘ealculable advantage. ‘The countnes which fhe has gained abound 
with every thing fhe moft required :—immenfe forefts, inexhauftible 
quarries, fertile and well cultivated fields, every {pecies of the moft 
ufeful manufactories, a navigation effential to her commerce, and a 
quiet, induftrious, and hardy people ; and, by incorporating them 
with the republic, the confolidated it in a manner, which, while it 
gave her a new barrier of defence, increafed her power of attack, 
and, while it rendered her more fecure, rendered her alfo more 
powerful. 

The laft article in the appendix is, * .f general and fuccin& View of 
“© the Changes which have been effected in the Siates of the German Em- 
S¢ pire by the Principles which were eflablifhed at the Congrefs of Rad- 
“¢ fladt, and which were confirmed by the Treaty of Luneville.” Thofe 
principles, it will be recollected, were the encire ceffion of all that 
part of the German empire fituated upon the left bank of the Rhine, 
to France, as determined by the Congrefs of Radftadt, on the oth of 
March 1798 ; and the indemnification of thofe fecular princes, whofe 
eftates were in the ceded territory, by the fecularization of the eccle- 
fiaftical ftates throughout the reft of the empire,.as decided on the 4th 
of April following. Thefe two principles were formally admitted 
and confirmed by the 7th and 8th articles of the Treaty of Luneville, 
concluded on the gth of Febroary 1801 3 and the indemnttics were 
fpecifically arranged and fettled, by an extraordinary deputation of the 
empire, under the mediation of France and Ruffia; and their conclu- 
fum of the 25th of February 1803, was ratified by the Diet of the 
empire on the 24th of March, and by the Emperor on the 25th of 
April following. Thefe were principles, though impolitic and 
unwife.in the extreme, as we before mentioned, conceded under 
circumftances which rendered the facrificé abfolutely neceflary for the 
fafety of Germany. It is to be lamented, however, that fome ee 
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method of indemnifying thofe princes who loft their pofleffions by the 
ceffion of the left bank of the Rhine, had not been devifed, lefs ma- 
nif.ftly oppreffive, and lefs flagrantly unjuft, than that which was 
adopted. As France had acquired thofe eftates, it was but equitable 
that fome indemnification fhould have been derived from her. But 
who will dare to prefcribe terms to bold and infolent conquerors? 
Some other means muft, therefore, be reforted to; and, amidtt the 
fury of thofe revolutionary times, none could be found more proper 
and lefs exceptionable, than the fecularization of the defencelefs and 
unprotected ecclefiaftical eftates throughout the empire. Since it wasne- 
ceffary for fome to fuffer, it would have been more juft that thofe who, in 
the direct and natural courfe of things, would have been the fufferers, 
fhould have fuffered, than thofe who, of all others in the empire, were 
leaft concetnéd in the affair, fhould have been dragged forth to bear thé 
whole burden of French rapacity. That this proje&t would never have 
been carried into operation is certain, had it not promoted the fecret views 
of the king of Pruffia, and had, not France and Ruffia moft audacioufly 
infifted upon its immediate and rigorous execution, The emperor, 
almoft exhaufted by his recent conflict, and without allies, was thus 
obliged to fubmit to a meafure, which has produced conftifion and 
diforder in every part of his dominions, and which has fcattered the 
feeds of difcontent and difaffection throughout the whole empire. 

This laft table; which the Abbé has preferved in his appendix; oc- 
cupies about twenty quarto pages. It contains a detailed ftatement of 
the lofles which each ftate has fuflained, and of the indemnities which 
each has received ; and we think it appears, in general, tolerably cor- 
ret, Lhe Abbé, however, fays, that he cannot warrant its exadt- 
nefs with regard to the extent, population, and revenues of the various 
{lates mentioned in it ; because it is exceedingly difficult, and indeed 
almoft impoffible to {tate thefe particula:s with perfect accuracy, He 
has given this. ftatement, upon the authority of feveral German 
works, which have-been written upon the fubjeét, and which are 
held in general eftimation. ‘he table is curious, and is worthy of 
the examination of thofe who are defirous of obtaining more particu- 
lar information upon the interefting topic to which it relates. 

Having now fully and impartially confidered the merits and the des 
f2&s of this Chronological Table, we do not hefitate to recommend 
it as an honett record ot facts, in which few events of importance are 
omitted, and in which:nothing is milreprefented 5 in which, though 
nothing is narrated with elegance, every thing is {tated with fidelity ; 
and which, though it afpires not to the nobler-ends of hiliory, ferves 
all the humbler purpofes for which it was intended, 
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Putefcheftwie Flota Kapitana Saryt{chewa po fewerowoftet[chnoi t{chafii 
Siwirt, ledowitomu moru i woflet{chnomu okeanu, w prodolfchenie 
ofmi let, pri geograt{chefkoi i aftronomit{chefkoi morfkoi ek{pedizii by- 
wfchei pod nat{chalfiwom Flota Kapitana Billing/a s 1785 po 1793 
god. 

Voyage and Travels of Captain Saryt{chew, of the Ruffian Imperial Navy, 
in the North-Ea Pat of br and HA the x. i die Eajern 
Ocean, for a Period. of Eight Years ; during the geographical and 

_@tronomical Expedition, under the Command of Captain Billings, 
Ye 1785 t0 1793. Vol. I. Pr. 19g. St. Peterfburgh. 1802. 
ol, II. Pp. 192. Nodate; but probably in 1803. 4to. With 

’ Plages and Charts, in Imp. Folio. ; 


i dw fingular and highly interefting narrative, with the fub(tance 
of which we are about to prefent our readers, is the refult of 
that generous patronage which the prefent enlightened Autocrat of 
Roffia has extended to literary purfuits. From the date of the expedi- 
tion, and from what has already tranf{pired through the intelligence of 
Captain Billings and M. Sauer, its nature, origin, and confequences 
are fufficiently known; but, as Sterne juftly obferves, ** a man may 
travel from Dan to Beerfheba, and cry tis all barren, and fo itis, and 
fo is all the world to him who will not cultivate the fruic it offers.” 
But Kotzebue, though he did not actually arrive in the defert territory 
of Siberia, as well as fome modern travellers, have convinced us, that 
even in defolate regions ‘* knowledge and improvement may always be 
got by failing and pofting for that purpofe.”” 

The expedition under the command of Captain Billings was, for a 
confiserable length of time, enveloped in myftery ; until M. S.uver, 
who had attended the Cvptain as his fecretary, laid before the public 
a defcription of the voyage, which was favourably received. The 
work pow under our confideration, forms a highly interefting appen- 
dage to the publication of M. Sauer, feveral obfcure paffages in which 
are here rectified and :lluftrated. At the fame time, it is no {mall ad- 
ditional gratification to obtain a varicty of new and ingenious obferva- 
tions, which our au‘hor had an opportunity of making, as he was re- 
peatedly «ifpatched on {pecial miffions by his Commander, and at 
which M. Sauer was not prefent. Another advantaze, which muft 
he it a decided preference to the former publication, is, that it ex- 

ibits fome excellent and correct drawings of the coafts of the Frozen 
and Esftern Oceans (the appe!lation given by the Ruffians to the 
South or Pacific Sea), of the iflands in thefe oceans, while it difplays 
a feries of geographical and nautical remarks which are not contained 
in the other w rk. Captain S. is, moreover,-an officer of eftablifhed 
reputation in the Imperial navy, We are affured, that he was per- 
feétly acquainted with the cefcriptions of all the expeditions which had 
been fent out on difcoveries in thofe feas, and-was furnifhed with a 
complete fet of maps relative to them by the Admiralty College at St. 
Peterfburgh ; 
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Peterfburgh ; and he was the perfoncommiflioned to make fketches of the 
coafts : andthat he had a decided fuperiority over M. Sauer ina thorough 
knowledge of the Ruffian language: nor do we think him lefs gifted 
with that genuine (pirit of obfervation, which on every occafion im- 
mediately d {cerns and analyfes all objects of intereft. 

In the preface, we are prefented with a concife recapitulation of the 
different voyages performed by the Ruffians in the Frozen and on the 
Faftern Seas; and it is pleafing to learn from it, that a Committee is 
appointed in the Admiralty College at St. Peterfburgh, of which the 
celebrated Vice- Admiral Schifchkow (author of the work on ** The 
Antient and Modern Styles of the Ruffian Language’) is Prefident. 
This committee is occupied in revifing al! the journals and maps rela- 
tive to thofe voyages, which have been tranfmitted by the different 
navigators tothe Ajmiralty College, the refult of which is afterwards 
to be laid before the public.—A proof of the noble liberality with 
which the foftering hand of the prefent auguft fovereign of Ruffia 
cherifhes the arts and fciences, and ranks him among the benefaétors 
of mankind. 

The firft volume contains a defcription of our author’s journey 
from St. Peterfburgh to Ochozk, whither he was fent by Capt. B. to 
make the neceflary preparations for the expedition, particularly with 
refpe@t to the building of veffels in the Ochozkian harbours; and 
from thence to the river Kolyma.. We are then prefented with an ac- 
count of his journey from Werchnoe-Kolymfk, where he and his 
party {pent the winter, and, in the {pring following, proceeded down 
the Kolyma to the Frozen Ocean. Their attempt, we are informed, 
to double the Schalagfkian and Tichuktfchian capes, and thus pafs 
into the Eaft Sea, were completely fruftrated. After this, he details 
their return by the Kolymfk to Sredoe-Kolymfk, and from thence by 
land to Jakuzk, from which our author was difpatched to the mouth 
of the Maja, in order to build veflels for the conveyance of the articles 
neceflary tor the expedition. The next chapter relates to his proceeds 
ing from Ochozk, to the mouths of the rivers Ulkan and Aldama; 
and, finally, we have the particulars obferved in his voyage from 
Ochozk to the ha:bour of Peter and Paul in Kamtfkatka, in the thip 
Slawa Roffi (the Glory of Ruffia) built at Ochozk. 

ic would excced our iimits, were we to attempt here to prefent our 
readers only with a fketch of all the remarkable occurrences and obfer- 
vations defcribed by our author, particularly of his remarks om the 
climate, foil, and produétions, in the N.E, part of S beria, as well 
as on the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants. We thall therefore 
fimply f le& a few of the moft interefting, from which the merit of 

. the prefent publication will be fufficiently evinced. 

Our author informs us, that he croffed th: /rty/ch, which was com- 
letely frozen, on the 23d O&ober O 5, (aii the dates here are con- 
ormable to the Old Style), though the Od was flili open on the 28th 

but with a confiderable quantity of drifting-ice: that all the other 
tivers which he bad to crofs, except the Angara, were covered with 
ice, 
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Putefchefiwie Flota Kapitana Saryt[chewa po fewerowoftet[chnoi t{chafii 
int lg ledowttomu ray 1 woftet{chnomu okeanu, w prodol{chenie 
ofmi let, pri geograt{chefkoi i aftronomit{chefkot morfkoi ekfpedizii by. 
mie pod Eicher Flota Kepitine aun Bs po ae 3 
god. 

Voyage and Travels of Captain Saryt{chew, of the Ruffian Imperial Navy, 
in the North-Eafi Part of Siberia, and in the Frozen Sea and Eaflern 
Ocean, for a Period. of Eight Years, during the geographical and 
aftronomical Expedition, under the Command of Captain Billings, 
ine 1785 t01793- Vol. I. Pr. 199. St. Peterfburgh. 1802. 

ol, IT. Pe. 192. Nodate; but probably in 1803. 4to. With 
 Plages and Charts, in Imp. Folio. f 


6 eee fingular and highly interefting narrative, with the fubftance 
of which we are about to prefent our readers, is the refult of 
that generous patronage which the prefent enlightened Autocrat of 
Roffia has extended to literary purfuits. From the date of the expedi- 
tion, and from what has already tranfpired through the intelligence of 
Captain Billings and M. Sauer, its nature, origin, and confequences 
are fufficiently known; but, as Sterne juftly obferves, ** aman may 
travel from Dan to Beerfheba, and cry ‘tis al] barren, and fo itis, and 
fo is all the world to him who will not cultivate the fruit it offers.” 
But Kotzebue, though he did not actually arrive in the defert territory 
of Siberia, as well as fome modern travellers, have convinced us, that 
even in defolate regions ** knowledge and improvement may always be 
got by failing and pofting for that purpofe.” 
The expedition under the command of Captain Billings was, for a 
confiterable length of time, enveloped in myftery ; unti! M. Sauer, 
who had attended the Cuptain as his fecretary, laid before the public 
a defcription of the voyage, which was favourably received. The 
work now under our confideration, forms a highly interefting appen- 
dage to the publication of M. Sauer, feveral ob{cure paflages in which 
are here rectified and illuftrated. At the fame time, it is no {mall ad- 
ditional gratification to obtain a varicty of new and ingenious obferva- 
tions, which our au‘hor had an opportunity of making, as he was re- 
peatedly «ifpatched on {pecial miffions by his Commander, and at 
which M. Sauer was not prefent. Another advantaze, which muft 
give it a decided preference to the former publication, is, that it ex- 
hibits fome excellent and correct drawings of the coafts of the Frozen 
and Esftern Oceans (the appe!lation given by the Ruffians to the 
South or Pacific Sa), of the iflands in thefe oceans, while it difplays 
a feries of geographical and nautical remarks which are not contained 
in the other w rk. Captain S. is, moreover,-an officer of eftablifhed 
reputation in the Imperial navy, We are affured, that he was per- 
feétiy acquainted with the defcriptions of all the expeditions which had 
been fent out on difcoveries in thofe feas, and-was furnifhed witha 
complete fet of maps relative to them by the Admiralty College at St. 
Peterfburgh 5 
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Peterfburgh ; and he was the perfon commiflioned to make fketches of the 
coafts : andthat he had a decided fuperiority over M. Sauer inathorough 
knowledge of the Ruffian languaye: nor do we think him lefs gifted 
with that genuine (pirit of obfervation, which on every occafion im- 
mediately d {cerns and analyfes all objects of intereft. 

In the preface, we are preiented with a concife recapitulation of the 
different voyages performed by the Ruffians in the Frozen and on the 
Faftern Seas; and it is pleafing to learn from it, that a Committee is 
appointed in the Admiralty College at St. Peterfburgh, of which the 
celebrated Vice- Admiral Schifchkow (author of the work on ** The 
Antient and Modern Styles of the Ruffian Language’”’) is Prefident. 
This committee is occupied in revifing all the journals and maps rela- 
tive to thofe voyages, which have been tranfmitted by the different 
navigators toethe Ajmiralty College, the refult of which is afterwards 
to be laid before the public.—A proof of the noble liberality with 
which the foftering hand of the prefent auguft fovereign of Ruffia 
cherifhes the arts and {ciences, and ranks him among the benefaétors 
of mankind. 

The firft volume contains a defcription of our author’s journey 
from St. Peterfburgh to Ochozk, whither he was fent by Capt. B. to 
make the neceflary preparations for the expedition, particularly with 
refpe&t to the building of veffels in the Ochozkian harbours; and 
from thence to the river Kol/yma.. We are then prefented with an ac- 
count of his journey from Werchnoe-Kolymfk, where he and his 
party {pent the winter, and, in the {pring following, proceeded down 
the Kolyma tothe Frozen Ocean. ‘Their attempt, we are informed, 
to double the Schalagfkian and Tfchuktfchian capes, and thus pafs 
into the Eaft Sea, were completely fruftrated. After this, he details 
their return by the Kolymfk to Sredoe-Kolymfk, and from thence by 
land to Jakuzk, from which our author was difpatched to the mouth 
ot the Maja, in order to build veffels for the conveyance of the articles 
neceflary tor the expedition. The next chapter relates to his proceeds 
ing from Ochozk, to the mouths of the rivers Ulkan and Aldama; 
and, finally, we have the particulars obferved in his voyage from 
Ochozk to the ha:bour of Peter and Paul in Kamtfkatka, in the thip 
Slawa Roffi (the Glory of Ruffia) built at Ochozk. 

ic would excced our iimits, were we to attempt here to prefent our 
readers only with a fketch of all the remarkable occurrences and obfer- 
vations defcribed by our author, particularly of his remarks om the 
climate, foil, and produ€tions, in the N.E, part of S beria, as well 
as on the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants. We thall therefore 
fimply f le& a. few of the moft interefting, from which the merit of 

_ the prefent publication will be fufficiently evinced. 

Our author informs us, that he croffed th: /rtv/ch, which was com- 
letely frozen, on the 23d O&tober O 5, (aii the dates here are con~ 
ormable to the Old Style), though the O04 was flili open on the 28th 

but with a confiderable quantity of drifting-ice: that all the other 
tivers which he had to crofs, except the Angara, were covered ~ 
ce, 
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ice. This latter river our author notices, on account of its rapid 
current ; it feldom freeaes before the fevere frofts in December fet in, 
At Jakuzk, the windows in general contift of large pieces of ice, 
which are adapted to the fize of the fafh; they are attached to the 
frames by means of fnow, on which water is poured which immedi- 
ately congeals, and, notwithftanding the heat be ever fo great in the 
room, ftill it never thaws during the whole winter. The light ad- 
mitted through thefe icy panes is {tated to refemble the faint glimmer 
which, in ourclimate, we frequently obferve to penetrate throush 
windows covered with hoar ice in hard winters. 

In mentioning the delinquents exiled to Siberia, whofe fituations we 
might fuppofe, Fon the accounts of Kotzebue and others, to be dread- 
ful in the extreme, efpecially becaufe, at former periods, the inftances 
of exile were as frequent as they were fudden ; our author obferves, 
that their good conduct has gained them general efteem ; and that 
even many who carry the mott evident marks cf crimes (and which 
confift in burning on different parts of the body, flit-nofes, &c.) are 

- engaged as fervants to different officers of the crown, and other people 
of rank, in which flate they even enjoy the confidence of their fupe- 
riors. Qur author, however, gives us a moft fubftantial and {pecial 
plea for their exemplary conduct in Siberia, and which feveral exiles of 
rank have confirmed. They conform toa more regular condu‘t, 
from a dread of a punifhment ftill more fevere, namely of béing fent to 

work in the mines at Nert{chinfk. 

At page 20, we meet with an interefting fpecimen of Jakutian 
hofpitality, which we may juftly call the cardinal virtue of aj! uncul- 
tivated nations. ‘* As foon as a trayelier,’”’ fays our author, ‘* ap- 
proaches the uluffes: (dwellings) of the Jakutes, they immediately go 
out to meet him, aflift him in difmounting, condu€& him into their 
apartment, pull off his cloaths and boots, which are fpeedily dried 
and warmed, treat him with the beft meal their pantry will afford, 
Jead him to the moft comfortable and quiet part of their hut, and fre- 

uently prefent him with fome fable an 51 -{kins. A little tobacco and 
pirituous liquor, to both of which théWare extremely partial, are con- 
fidered as a mott liberal remuneration for any ferviee they may have 
fhewn to atiaveller.” Several of them are baptized, but thefe are 
moftly of the poorer clafs, and have undergone the ceremony from no 
other motive, than that of berng freed, for a number of years, from 
the poll tax, from which all converts to Chriftianity are exempt fora 
limited time. A circumftance which has nor a little influence on 
the minds of the more opulent, and tends to render them more 
averfe from Chr ftianity, is, becaufe they would not be permitted to 
eat meat in Lent; and the popes (i,¢, the Ruffian priefts) entirely 
rohibit their greateft luxury, the fleth of mares. Another motive, if 
Mible, fill more powertul, proceeds from their want of bread, pulfe, 
th, &e. which renders it almoft impoffible to obferve the long and nu- 
merous fafts preicribed by the Greek chyrch, and which the popes intift 
- on 
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on enforcing: all thofe arguments, together with the interdi@ion of 


polygamy, will long remain a powerful impedinvent againit it, to the | 


major part of the people from becoming converts to Chriftianity. 

In page 28, our auth r defcribes the tatigues of a winter's 
nents in the difmal tra& from Jakuzk to Ochozk, and which mutt 

moitly performed on horfeback. He obferves, ‘* The fatigues of 
the journey could fcarcely be loner endured, We wereeleven days 
_on the road from the laft uluffes of the Jakutes co the firft dweiiing 
near the river Omekon, ail which time we pafled ia the openair, by 
day as well as by night. The whole of the day-time we fpenc on horfe- 
back, and at night we crept inio h.les duy in the tnow. It may na- 
turally be fupp fed, that, during this period, we never once puiled 
Off our clothes and linen.’”” Our autnor was an eye-witnels to an 
inftance of forcery performed by a Jakutian ichaman or prieft, at che 
bed of a fick man, which is revolting to human nature. Among 
other practices, the fchaman * thruft a kniieinto his abdomen, and 
even /wailowed red-hot coals.” All this is very wonderful: we have 
heard with iurprize of the feats of the impofters of India, as detailed 
in the Afiatic Annual Regiiter, and other publications: but there is a 
point beyond which our own powers of deyvlutition cannot be extended. 

Page 34, contains an account of a fair, which is every winter 
held ata place called Ulega, by the Tungufes, and is fiiuated in the 
Vicinity of the river Omekon, On thefe occafions, the Tungufes re- 
fiding in Ochozk carry on a confiderable barter with their wandering 
brethren, in rein-deers and furs in licu of tobacco, knives, needics, 
cloths, &. Among other particulars relative to Ochozk, our au- 
thor ob/erves, that in the adjacent parts the fnow lay upwards of two 
fathoms deep. The river Ofchota is ftated to ovciflow its banks 
every fpring, on which occafion a number of houfes is generally fwept 
away by the flood, fo that, within the [pace of a few years, three 
entire itreets have been carried off; upon which account a plan was 
in agitation to rebuild the town at a place of greater fecurity. 

From Ochozk to the Kolyma, the road is defcrived as paffing over 
feveral bogs covered with mois. The rocts of the trees and fhrubs, 
entw ned, as it were, by the mofs, form a colerably folid bridge, 
which, however, from the preffure of the hoof, is apt to bend, and 
bring the tops of the trees in contact with each other; and not feldom 
the bridge itfelt gives way entirely. 

With refpect to the Jukayirs, refiding on the borders of the Jafach- 
na, we learn, that io ancient times they f rmed a very numerous nae 
tion, but that they are now greatly reduced in number by the small- 
pox, and their wars with the Koraks and Tungufes. The elk is 
aie in the early part of the fpring, when the {now is covered with 
an incruftation, The huntfmen, with their fnoc-thoes, and the dogs, 
are ealily fupported by the furface ot ice, but the clk breaks through 
and finks into the fnow, where it 1s eafily killed. 

In the defcription of the extreme cold at Werchnoe-Kolymtk, 
where our trave'lers paffed the we a S. entirely concurs with 
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that given by M. Sauer. The cold extended to 43 degrees of Reau- 
mur. Even at 33 degrees the mercury was frozen, and it was only 
a thermometer filled with fpirit, that could be employed. ~ As long as 
the cold continues, the weather, we are informed, remains caim; 
but as foonas the wind begins to rife, the cold decreafes. 

Towards the end of May, the rein-deer fwim in droves acrofs the 
rivers, in order to fecure themfelves, in the neighbourhood of the 
Frozen Ocean, from the attacks of the numerous infeéts in that quar- 
ter. About autumn, they return to the forefts; on which occafion 
the Jukagirs kill confiderable numbers. They fwim one after ‘the 
other; and, unlefs their leader return, not one deviates from the 
track. A fingle Jukagir has frequently been known to kill fixty 
in one day. 

At page 98, our author gives his opinion refpeéting the naviga- 
tion of thips of moderate fize, from the Frozen Ocean, around 
the capes of Schalagfki and Tfchuktfchi, into the Eaftern Ocean, 
which he declares to be an impoffibility, notwithftanding the affertion 
of Sauer to the contrary ; and the opinion of the writer before us feems 
moft probable. Of Deichnew’s paflage in the year 1648, he declares, 
that it either is fabulous, or that the poffibility of getting through the 
endlefs ice that covers this part of the Frozen Ocean, can {carcely 
occur once in a century. 

Our au'hor informs us, at page 104, that the inhabitants of Alaffci- 
fkoe Oftrog acquainted him, that an animal, of the fize of an ele- 
phant, had been wafhed up on the fhore of the Alaffei, and that half 
of it was ftill buried in the fand ; that its fkin had nct yet been re- 
moved ; and that on fome parts of it even hair had been difcovered. 
Certain it is, he continues, that the bones of the Mammoth, in par- 
ticular, are often found on the coaft of the Frozen Ocean. 

In {peaking of the manners and habits of the Jakutes, our author 
defcribes an endemic diforder, affeGling the females ina peculiar man- 
ner, and to a paroxyfm of which he and feveral of his companions 
were eye-witnefl:s. Thete gevtlemen had furnifhed themfelves with 
leather mafks, tu fcreen the r faces from the effeéis of the extreme 
cold: on their entering a Jakutian dwelling, they al] laid afide their 
mafks, except De Merk, who accompanied the expedition in the ca- 
pacity of natural hftorian. A female no fooner faw him, than fhe 
raifed the moft dreadful outcry, attacked him with the rage of a fury, 
and beat him with her fift, at the fame time endeavouring to tear the mak 
from his face. It was with great difficulty that the bye ftanders could 
extricate him from her attack; nor did fhe defift till fhe funk down in 
a fwoon, The Jakutians who were prefent faid, that it was a dif- 
eafe proceeding from a fright, and to which many of their women 
are liable, particularly fuch as are far advanced in years. .They call 
the patients aff:cted with this malady Mivit{chi. 

Capt. S. faw a floating ifland in the Maja, exceeding feventy fa- 
thoms in circumference, and on which were feveral trees and fhrubs, 
ewith little birds hopping from branch to branch; it was covered with 
green 
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green fod, underneath which he very probably fuppofes there exifted 
ice, by means of which it was fupported above the water. 

As a proof of the uncommon gluitony of the inhabitants, our author 
obferves, that he faw a Jakute, after breakfaft, devour a quantity of 
porridge, made of rye-flour, and weighing no lefs than twenty-eight 
_ pounds ! 

Weare next prefented (P. 160) with an account of the voyage from 
Ochozk to Kamtfchatka. In one of the Kurilis iflands our travellers 
_ ‘were met by a fpecies of black-bird, called Urils: thefe flew three 
times round the veffel in regular fucceffion, apparently with a view 
of examining it, and then returned tothe land. At Awatfcha bay, ir 
Kamtfchatka, they were again vifited by thefe inquifitive birds. Our 
author notices a fingular circumftance, which does not appear to be 
known in-this country : it relates to the manner in which the Kamt- 
fchadales obtain fome little addition to their poor winter-ftock of 
provifions. In autumn, the inhabitants of that dreary region dig for 
a root which is concealed in the holes of the field-mice; but with 
the precaution, that they never remove the whole ftore, but onl 
a portion, leaving about a third part, that thofe u/eful little animals 
may not be ftarved to death. The character of this people has, of 
late years, undergone a very confiderable change: at prefent they beara 
_ftrong refemblance to the Ruffians; and the greater part of them are 

baptifed, without having renounced their faith in their own Schamans. 
The potatoes introduced by Governor Reinecke are faid to thrive ex- 
tremely well. 

The fecond volume defcribes, in eleven chapters, the voyage from 
Peter Paul’s harbour in Kamefchatka, along the fouthward of the 
Aleutic iflands, to Unalafchka, Kadjak, and Zukli, and back to 
Kamtfchatka ; in the next place, the voyage to Unalafchka, along 
the north fide of the Aleutic iflands, and thence in a northern direc- 
tion to Lawrence-bay, on the Tichuktfchian coaft; the return to 
Unalafchka, and the obfervations made during the {tay of our travel- 
lers in that ifland; and, finally, their return to Kamefchatka, and 
thence to Ochozk. We {hall fele&t a few of the moft interefting 
particulars, and offer them to our readers, as a fupplement to the 
characteriftics of the prefent work, The females of the Aleutic ifles 
work, with aftonifhing ingenuity, a variety of carpets, bags, and 
bafkets, by plaiting a fpecies of long blades of grafs, which are dried, 
and affume a yellow tinge. For more delicate work, thefe biades 
are f{plit by the nail of the fore-finger, which they fuffer to grow toa 

reat length for this exprefs purpofe, and which th:y fharpen like a 
Enife. he nail of this finger is alio employed in dividing the tenci- 
nous fibres of animals, which they manufacture into a very tine and 
even thread by means of their fingers. ‘Their mariner of ufing the 
needle is curious enough ; they break off the eyes of the flee) needies 
brought by the Ruffians, flatten the upper part a litte, by means of a 


fione, and faften the thread to the flattened end, Numbers of young 
Kks tematcs 
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females in thefe ifles difpenfe with tattooing themfelves, out of complai- 
fance to the Ruffians, but efpecially fuch as are the offspring of a Ruffian 
andan Aleutic female. Amongthe latter, our author obferved feveral who 
were perfectly white, had very light hair, and European features, and 
whowould have pafled for beauties in any country whatevei © With re- 
fpeét to the character of the Ruffians, we find an explanatio . which muft 
ferve as a complete refutation of.the charges brought aga'nft them in 
their conduct towards thefe iflanders. He admits (P. 23) that feveral 
Ruffian merchants and marines, who frequent the ifles fituated between 
Kamt(chatka and America, have been guilty of a number of excefles 
towards the inhabitants: he, however, deems it unjuft, from the ads 
of individuals, to draw a general inference implicating the national 
charaéter of the Ruffians; particularly. when the circumftance is taken 
into confideration, that the perfons engaged as failors or marines on 
board the veflels touching at thefe iflands, are for the greater part ad- 
venturers, who, being reduced in their circumftances by their own 
mifconduét, embrace every opportunity to acquire a fudden and am- 
ple fortune. And, indeed, the exercife of ads of oppreffion and in- 
juftice, merely from motives of gain or frum a natural depravity, is 

reatly facilitated by the diftance, on account of which the complaints 
but of few can ever reach the ears of government, which occafionally 
does not hefitate to infli& the fevereft punifhment on the offenders. 
At Unalafchka, the chaplain of the fhip repeated the rites-of baptifm 
on ninety-two of the inhabitants: we fay repeated the rites, for neither 
the chaplain nor the poor candidates underftood a word of the others’ 
language. Among the favages of Kadjak who vifited the fhip, was 
a fellow about forty years of age, of a very difagreeable appearance, 
who was drefled in female apparel, was tattooed like a female, and 
had an ornament fufpended from the cartilage of his nofe fimilar to 
that worn by the women. On enquiring into the particulars relative 
to fo fingular an appearance, all the information that could be ob- 
tained, was, that he attended as a fimale fervant on a young iflander, 
and performed all the domeftic concerns, which elfewhere fall to the 
lot of females.to execute. 

The natives of the ifles near to the coaft of America are ftated to be 
acquaites with feveral Spanifh and Englifh words; which circum- 
ftance proves that there muft have enifted an intercourfe between thele 
nations. As a charaéteriftic trait of the manners of thefe favages, we 
prefent our readers with the following occurrence. One of the chiefs 
happening to join a party of failors at their dinner, was invited to fit 
down and partake of their meal. He took a fpoonful ; but, probably not 
relifhine the contents, after retaining the food a fhort time in his 
mouth, he {pat it back into the difh. The failors, being difgufted 
with this filthy trick, refufed co eat.any more of that courle; at which 
the favage appeared highly aftonifhed, and affured them, that his 
countrymen would have enjoyed, as a luxury, what he had chewed. 
_ The Alcutics taken on board at Unalafchka hearing that, on their 
return, 
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return, they were not to be fet on fhore in their own ifland, as they 
had been aftured they fhould, but at Kamtfchatka, were feized with 
a deep melancholy, and one even cut his throat ina fit of defpair. 

Of the Tfchutfchki, we learn (P. 106), that they lead a true pa- 
triarchal life. ‘They are divided into feveral fmall focieties, united 
merely by the ties of relationfhip or amity. Properly fpeaking, they 
have no commanders among them: fuch fociety, however, evinces a 
certain degree of refpect to one who is generally the moft opulent, 
but ftill without paying implicit obedience tohim. He may advile, but 
he is not permitted either to command, or infl.ct any punifhment. 
Notwith{tanding this independence, the moment their country requires 
_ their efforts to defend it, they all immediately unite, and are the only 

nation of Siberia which has not been brought to fubmit to the Ruffian 
yoke. Whatever good qualities the Tfchutfchki may poflefs, {till 
they have feveral barbarous cuftoms, which caft a flur on their cha- 
racter as a nation. Thus, we are affured, they put to death all in- 
fants that are born weak enbichemeel The fon terminates the exift- 
ence of his father, when borne down by old age; and, in fact, it isa 
very prevalent maxim with them, that it is to be confidered as dif- 
graceful to die a natural death, which, they fay, fuits women, but 
not men. They are vindictive to the higheft degree, and fhew no 
mercy to thofe by whom they think themfeives to be affronted. 
While our traveller was among{t them, a fon murdered his father, for 
having upbraided him with cowardice and floth. Of religion, they 
know little or nothing ; and fo trifling a regard did they appear to 
pay to their idols, that they would fell them for the fmalleft 
confideration. 

We are favoured in page 135, with the defcription of a dramatic 
performance exhibited at Unalaichka by the Aleutics, in which they 
appeared mafked. When thefe people with to warm themfelves, they 
hold the ftone lamp, in which they burn train oil, underneath their 
garments, and faften them clofely at the upper end, that is, about 
_ the neck, in order to prevent the warmth from efcapyng ; and our au- 
thor aflures us, that this contrivance affurds a warmth as comfortable 
to the body as that of a bath. The Auleuiics believe in a fupreme 
being, but neither pray to nor make him any offering, for they ob- 
ferve, that God muft know their wants, without being informed by 
them of their nature; and that fhould he think them neceflary, he 
will fupply chem, with: ut the obligation of bribing him by preicnts. 
The Ruffian mariners whocome to thefe iflands, form tem, orary-con- 
neétions with the Aleutic women and girls, with the confent of the 
hufbands and fatbers, for which they pay a ftipulated. fum; but it is 
neceflary to oblerve, that Aleutic females do not yield to the folicita- 
tions of a ftranger, without the perrniflion of the'r relatives. The 
Aleutics, we are told, were firft taught the game of chefs, and to play 
at cards, by the Ruffians, the former of which the Unalafchkans played 
with fo much adroitn: fs, that the moft experienced chefs-player on 
board was not able to win a fing’e game of them, 

From thefe few fketches, our readers will be able to form an idea of 
Kk 3 this 
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this interefting work. Capt. S. deferves great credit for his praife- 
worthy undertaking, in illuftrating the voyage under Commodore 
Billings. He furveyed in perfon the greater part of the different 
coalts—a labour which he frequently performed with very great 
rifk, and to complete which nothing but an unbounded zeal for the 
fervice could have urged him. On thefe occafions, he repeatedly had an 
opportunity of reQitying the Englith charts, particularly that of Cook, 
and Mercator’s projection. His obfervations on the different places 
at which he touched, and on the people, their cuftoms, manners, 
&c. prove his general abilities, and his competency to the object 
in which he was engaged. 

> We have had a laborious tafk in the perufal of this work, and we 
cannot but regret the probable obftacles that occur to a tranflation of 
it into Englith, as it would form an admirable fupplement to Cook’s 
voyages, by fhewing the progrefs of civilization, fince the time of that 
celebrated .circumnavigator. It is not, however, unlikely, that fome 
of the French or German literati may be fufficiently verfed in Ruffian, 
to undertake a tranflation of it into their own language: if fo, we may 
at no remote period, procure it, at leaft, by fecond-hand. 


Campagnes des Francais a Saint-Domingue.—Campaigns of the French 
in Saint Domingo, and a Refutation of the Reproaches made againft 
whe Captain-General Rochambeau. By Ph. Albert de Lattre, Pro- 
prietor, and Ex-liquidator of the Expences of the War in St. 
Domingo. Pp, 285. 8vo. 6s. Paris, 1805. Imported by 
Deconchy. 


L’ the reader expect a hiftory of the war with the negroes of St. 
Domingo in this volume, he will be difappointed. ‘The promul- 

tion of truth and of hiftorical facts was what the author rather 
Feared than wifhed, and to obviate which he has induftrioufly colleéted 
all the vulgar effufions of ignorance, envy, hatred, and malice that 
his countrymen have been ee years impotently attempting to difem- 
bogue on the Englifh chara&er. The late Parl of Chatham, the 
Cabinet of St. Fames’s, and the prefent Guillaume Pitt, are the fub- 
jeQs more particularly honoured by the author’s illiterate abufe. Ne- 
verthelefs, in the violence of his rage, and in his eagernefs to defend 
General Rochambeau, fome important faéts will appear. In the in- 
trodyction, he confeffes, that ** there is no doubt but that the evacua- 
tion of St. Domingo is a great calamity for France. It cannot be dif- 
fembled, that the Government has been deceived in its hopes. St. 
Domingo has been delivered up to pillage = the facred rights of pro- 
perty have been there difowned : the intereft of the ftate has not been 
more refpeéted ; and cupidity has induced many to abandon the r 
duty. To the murmuring inhabitants, thus plundered, it was re- 
ceo ** Do you belicve that we are come bere for a change of air ™ 

© account for all this fpirit of plunder and rapine in the French 
troops, that was fo often gratified in Europe, we are gravely told, that 
it was becaufe ** England withed the general independence do the 
: mits? 
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colonies : that fhe defired, above all, that the negroes and mulatoes 
fhould reign in St. Domingo; that it is on the apathy of thefe men, 
and on their cruelties to the French, that fhe founds her political exitt- 
ence!!!" ‘Thus the political exiftence of England is made to depend 
on the apathy and cruelty of the plundered and maflacied inhabitants 
of St. Domingo. It feems that Leclerc and. Rochambeau have met 
with much ingratitude: we believe it. Their lawlefs avarice and 
bloodthirlty cruelty have been retorted by fimilar fury. As to grati- 
tude, he knows nothing of human nature that’ would expeét it: we 
well know, that the fentiment of gratitude never twice {welled the 
breaft of a Frenchman. 

The author, in defence of his client Rochambeau, propofes to him- 
felf to demanftrate, ** 1{t, The utility that this colony was of to France; 
ad, The motives that have determined the Cabinet of St. James to 
make the negroes and mulattoes revolt. 3d, Totrace briefly what has 
happencd in St. Domingo fince the French revolution. 4th, and laftly, 
that the mulattoes are of a felonious chara¢ter ; that they wifhed to ufurp 
the fovereign authority, to declare themfelves independent ; that they 
made the negroes revolt, and that they have jointly flaughtered the 
colonifts, and fet fire to and defolated their properties.”” To prove his 
firft propofition, he very profoundly remarks, that the French oco- 
vomifts favoured the Englith policy by neglecting the colonies ; and, 
\after a pompous detail of the abundance of gold mines inthis terreft ial 
paradife of St. Domingo, adds, ** The men that are called faves, were 
there happy ; the Englifh have made them ferocious brutes.” Then 
follows a calculation of hundreds of millions of the value of this co- 
lony’s produce; and becaufe thefe have no exiftence in fact, he fays, 
it is to be afcribed to the connivance of the captains with the cuftom- 
houfe officers to defraud the revenue! During the laft ten years, five 
or fix authors have illumined the world with volumes of hiftories, me- 
moirs, &c. of St. Domingo; but the prefent author has left all the 
fpeculations and reafonings of his predeceffors at an immeafurable dif- 
tance. ‘* The ifland of St. Domingo alone (he afferts) would have 
procured to France more advantages, than England and all the other 
commeicial nations draw from their united pofleflions in Afia, Africa, 
and America!” and concludes, that France, with this colony, would 
have obliged England to have acknowledged her ‘* gueen of the two 
worlds.” We fhould have little objeétion to fuch an acknowledgment 
while England was ding, did we not know the grois infidelity of this 
would-be queen, or rather emprefs, The devaftation and total lofs 
of this colony is eltimated to have been four thoufand millions of livres. 

Our author’s proof of his &cond propofition fills nineteen pages of 
an incoherent rhapfody under the title of ** England confidered in a 
territorial and commercial view; her policy, and the crimes of the 
Cabinet of St. James,” with. which we have been too much amufed 
to deny ourfelves the pleafure of communicating it in fubftance to our 
readers. 


“« The Englith, from the {terility of the foil, are merchants from obliga- 
Kk 4 tions ; 
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tions; they are on the globe the mav-crocodile (l'homme crocodile). Like 
this animal, they are amjhibious and voracious: when they are purfued, 
they fly, like it, to the water, where they acquire tenfold ferocity. Eng- 
land has nothing of its territory to offer foreign nations. The Englith 
have, in real truth, but induftry, that, with refpeé to evil, they carry to 
the higheft degree; they are sharpers (chewaliers d’industrie) to whom all 
means are Pe to infure their pa sat With the Englith, national pride 
is a confequence of their mifery ; their great maritime feats have no other 
cauie; to live, they are obliged to devote themfelves to piracy. In Eng- 
land, to rob on the highways is a right of man. It ts To THE Encuisn 
THAT WE OWE THE INVENTION OF MECHANICS OF EVERY KIND, 
(Singular confeffion!) With a limited population, their wants and the de- 
fire of (applanting the French in the markets of Europe, cannot but dired 
them to thele ufeful difcoveries, The luxury of cleanness was allo, for the 
‘Englith in their poverty, a means of lucre. India offered them commerce? 
but, poor in {pecie, becaufe their manufaftured articles that foreigners ac- 

ed in exchange did not balance the price of the primary materials of 
which they were in need, they created paper money. There never exitted 
in England the half of the circulating money that France pofleffes. In 
. England, the table utenfils are of tin or plated.metal; in France, the fuper- 
abundance of hard cath has ordained, that they may be entirely in filver, or 
filver gilt. In France, every man comfortable has a fervice of plate *, when 
in England, ‘on the contrary, there is but iron forks for all. The Englith, 
without being frightened for their fituation, and after having appreciated 
all the confequences, act with boldnefs. The Cabinet of St. James, to 
attain its ends, commenced by making the Englifh abjure the religion of 
their fathers, becaufe it had for its bate the Jove of our neighbour, and concord 
among all men. The Englith religion has that advantage for the Cabinet of 
St. James, that it difpentes with the auricular confeffion of crimes! Its anti- 
focial policy induces it to extinguith the remorfe of confcience! What 
ought not one to fear from fuch a Government !- The English drove Louis XIV. 
to revoke the edict of Nantes, The reign of Louis XV. has been but a feries 
of calamities, commanded by the perfidy of the Cabinet of St. James. The 
Englith, implacable enemies of the French, fo longer refpeé mealiures ; 
and they have difcovered their charafter, in which we fee white cannibals 
(cannibales blanes), ‘They pay allaffins and incendiaries in the two worlds: 
_ they ferve them for guides in the interior of France, and at St. Domingo: 
they fharpen the revolutionary axe, and the parricidal knife. [England was 
on the point of feeing her deareft hopes realized: France was about to be 
difmembered.— Napoleon appeared.” 


The power of Ruffia in the Mediterranean alfo affords a fubject for 
alarm and abufe by this worthy difciple of Buonaparté. The author's 
diitinctions of colour and claflification of the inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo are worthy of his philofophy : his ‘* four generations of half 
white, half black; three quarters white, and one quarter black; fe- 
ven-eighths white, and one-eighth black : a black circle at the root 
o* the nail, &c.”’ are doubtlefs very inftructive. . The miferies of this 


— 





* This is true; and wehave frequently feen the peafants, and even men- 
dicants, carrying a filver fork, when they had not a knife, but ufed only theit 


fingers! 
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ifland are reprefented to have exifted above half a century: In this 
vatt body of original information with which our benificent author has 
favoured the world, what will not furely be deemed the leaft impor- 
tant is his difcovery of the geographical fite of ancient Paradife, of 
which he informs us in a note that *¢ The monaftery £co- Miczin or the 
three churches, in Perfia, is fituated inthe place where the terreftrial 
Paradife was, five leagues from Erivan.” Similar attention is due to 
the difcovery of our author, that the ‘* Spanifh Catholic Jefuits of 
South America were infpired: by the heretic Cabinet of St. James, 
that protected their parricidal principles, to ufurp the fovereign au- 
thority in Paraguay.” We thank him moft fincerely for the portrait 
he gives of that moft holy religion now eftablithed by the fword in 
France ; and we can readily believe that in St Domingo, * Under 
the name-of their patron Saint, St. Gregory the Illuminator, the 
colony was ravaged, the colonifts maflacred, and Touiflaint, or any 
other fanatic, became his reprefentative as defender of the throne and 
the altar.” It is faid that the ** Mulattoes have excited the blacks to 
revolt again{ft the whites, and that they refuled, on taking the civil 
oath, the claufe to re/pec? the whites ;” hence it is moft falfely afferted 
that they *‘ vowed the deftruétion of their fathers.” We think it 
very natural indeed that they fhould refufe to {wear (a proof that they 
had fome confcience) refpect to men who came from France to offer 
them their hand only that they might the more eafily plunge a dagger 
in their heart. , 
One of the commiffiary difpofers of the fouthern part of this, 
ill-fated ifland has publithed fome account of the barbarities and 
frenzy of the French generals ; a work that. was inftantly fuppreffed 
by Buonaparté, and which has whettened the fury of M. Lattre. 
In that work it is obferved that ** the Mulattoes, to the number of 
eight thoufand men, have been placed by meafures, alas! too vigorous, 
in the dreadful alternative of rebellion or death!” . Notwith{tanding 
the veil that is here caft over the horrible cruelties of the French 
generals, fome fats are mentioned not le{s alarming to civil fociety, 
General Rochambeau, whom the author labours to defend, we are 
told, was known to the Mulattoes as ‘* a man inflexible, who knew 
not how to yield under the yoke of circumftances,’’ and who, ‘ con- 
fidering the intereft of the ftate, liftened not to the clamour of perfons, 
ftill inclined to ancient prejudices, but affimilated the Mulatto woman 
with the white ;” that is, ** in its true fenfe left the Mulattoes at 
liberty to choofe” as many hufbands and wives *°Among either the 
whites or blacks as they pleafed !” ‘Ihus our very Chriftian author 
deliberately calls the inftitution of marriage and ty ancient 
prejudices ! It was in this manner that the Mulattoes, ‘* wre natu. 
valized in effec? ;” but who fhortly after were put to the fword by 
Gencral Darbois. This general, fortunately for him, “* died in the 
hands of the Englith. It is certain that the Mulattoes demanded this 
officer from the Englifh to make him a burnt-offcring to the or of 
their 
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their maffacred accomplices.”” We have fome reafons to believe this 
whole ftory of the death of Darbois a mere fabrication, and that after 
experiencing a defcat, he died like many other officers with rage and 
ehagrin.: St. Domingo will ever be the grave of French foldiers, 
whoie furious and ungoverned paflions fuperinduce a bilious fever 
that {peedily terminates their miferable exiitence. The general dif- 
eafe is here, indeed, faid to be inflammatory, but without (ufficient 
knowledge. It is avowed that the ‘* patients were almoft exhaufted 
by their debaucheries with women of colour ;” but that they were 
cured ** by bathing, bleeding occafionally, emetics with foluble 
tartar, lemonades, tifans, and mild purgativés. An old Mulatto woman 
cured the Siam difeafé by giving the patients a nutmeg and the hard 
boiled yolk of an egg reduced to powder, mixed in three glafles of 
red wine, which carried off the difeafe in great perfpirations,” 

M., Lattre acknowledges that a great fault has been committed by 
Leclere in not deciding peremptorily whether the negroes were to be 
free or enflaved ; and confidered this fufpenfe to have been the princi- 
pal caufe of their fubfequent revolt, and to have given ftrength and 
numbers to the army of Touffaint. He admits too that the majority 
even of the white inhabitants of the towns was in favour of Touflaint, 
who had enriched tnem, and again{ft Leclerc who had plundered them. 
Rochambeau it appears, ‘* was hailed with enthufiafm as the fucceflor 
of Leclerc,” but his cruelty and cupidity “‘in a very little time 
drew upon him the hatred of all clafles; and he had no longer, 
like his predeceflor, any confidence in the whites!” The charges 
againft General Rochambeau are arranged under twelve heads; his 
defence only, fays this author, ** { have done for the bef.” We fear 
Rochambeau will not feel himfelf much obliged by many parts of his 
defence, that only tend to develope a little more of the bloody-deeds 
at St. Domingo. 


* 1ft. Reproach—his feparating the reinforcements inftead of concen- 
trating them at the Cape, and not adopting the plan of defenle that was 
propoled to him.” —Amwer. “ To have withdrawn the troops from their 
{tations to the Cape would have ferved the views of the Englith (excellent 
argament!) And by the manner in which the evacutation was effeCed, the 
Englith acquired no pofis, and France preferved her fovereignty !’ How? - 

“ 2. His not dividing the rebels, enrolling inftantly the newly freed- 
men, nor eftablifhing a plantation for provifions.”"—Answe. The cruelty 
and felony of the Mulatoes and Negro-women.” 

“3, is not maintaining a untun among the chiefs, and that there 
fhould have been no defortations.”— Answer, ** That projets were formed 
to traniport the captain general himtelf: great abules are acknowledged, 
and two kimds of tran! portations, tho/e political arbitrary, and thofe merited, 
are defended.” 

-“ 4 His not having effected a defcent in Jamaica :” 

“ 5. Suffering the naval armament to be inactive.”—Asswer. To both 
thefe charge inability to a@ otherwife, 

“ 6. His 
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“6. His forced loan of 800,000 francs, (33,3331. Gs. 8d. fterl.) and the 
murder of M. Fédon!” 


No anfwer; no, the blood of the deliberality murdered Fedon will 
matk with indelible infamy the execrable affaflin Rochambeau while 
ever the blood-ftained hiftory of the French in St. Domingo fhall be 
recorded in the memoirs of civil fociety ! The hiftory of this tranf« 
action would fill the foul of the verieit favage with horror. Rocham- 
beau demanded, under pain of death on refuial, the fum of thiity-three 
thoufand francs, 1375}. fterl. from eight different merchants. Three 
of thefe eight inftantly complied, and refpcétively paid the abeve fum ; 
five of them demurred and were fent to prifou. Of thefe five three 
were unabl¢ to raife the money, one was pardoned on account of his 
evident inability, but Fedon, the ill-fated Fedon, was condemned ta 
be fhot ! The younger Fedon in diftraétion, ran from place to place 
to beg or borrow what would fave his brother’s life, but in vain ; 
he him{felf wrote to his friends, but ferocious cruelty had extinguifhed 
friendfhip ! Rochambeau granted him an hour’s re(pite, conceived 
in thefe terms : ‘* If in an hour the fix thoufand gourdes (13751. fterl.) 
are not thrown into the treafury, the citizen Fedon fhall be thor, 
according to the orders of the general in chief,” the hour pafled, the 
thoney could not be collected, and Fedon was no more! **Atg 
.o’clock in the morning, the 3d Brumaire, he was /hot. This blood 
cataftrophe very fenfibly affected the inhabitants and the army !”” Suck 
is M. Lattre’s apology for Rochambeau’s murder cf Fedon ; a murder 
too atrocious to be contemplated but by thofe whofe imagination has 
been tortured to fabricate crimes for the Englifh officers in the Fatt- 


Indies. 


“7, For having evacuated Cape-town rather than Santo-Domingo, and 
that even before the arrival of Deilalines. — 

"* §, For evacuating the Cape, giving officers as hoftages, and embark- 
ing negroes in chains in fight of Deffalines and the French hoftages.”* 
Answer. —( More abule of the Englith,) “ The defertion of polifh foldiers to 
the Negroes, and the treafon of other whites.” The following is a Speci- 
men of French gratitude for Englith humanity. ‘ One fhould believe that 
the admiral commanding at Jamaica at the time of figning the capitulation, 
from his instructions, had in view only the safety of the troops but for a time, 
The troops were robbed of the little that they poffeiled; and the inhabi- 
tants ftripped of all that they had been able to fave. English cupidity 
obliged the women to fuffer on their perfons the moft indecent fearches aud 
examinations. Modefty has been outraged with a cruelty equa! to the rage 
of the Englith, on fecing that their maritime expedition, made at a great 
expence, yielded them nothing but the odium of being counted among the 
number of ferocious people. The troops were heaped in infected 
barges at Jamaica, where they were delivered up to the horrors of famine 
and thirft, and perithed, calcined by the fun, in endeavouring to avoid being 
drowned every tide that filled the barges with water. The Englith 
delivered the ‘crews of the French privateers that they captured, to the 
Negroes to be maflacred!” It is indeed infidioully declared, “ in truth, 
that many officers of the Englifh Navy replete with honour, were pea 
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of the conduét of their government, and rifked their lives to fave thofe of 
the French !” 


“9. Of giving up the Cape-town to therebels before having faftained 
three aflaults.” 
“10. Of not having been thela% to embark.” 


= The anfwer to this laft charge developes an unparalled example of 
perfidy hitherto unknown in the hiftory of wars, and in direct viola- 
tion of all the wars of civilized warfare, 


« General Rochambeau, although he had negociated with the Englith, 
fhould have wifhed for a favourable moment to escape them, and to 
repair to the town of Santo-Domingo with the wreck of his army.” 


This avowedly premeditated but difappointed treachery fhould be a 
warning to our officers in future. It is alfo matter of invective that 


the Englifh kept the drawings and plans of fortifications, &c. accord- 
ing to the cuftoms of all nations. 


“ 11. Delivering up the artillery to Deffalines.” Anstver.—** To pre- 
vent the Englith from getting poileilion of this place, and their having any 
claim for compeniation ai the peace, it was found policy to put the 
Negroes in a ixtuation to refi(t them, to punifh th-ir perfidy to France, and 
defeat their projects. It would have been preferable, it is faid, to lave 
resigned the artillery to the Engli/b>, Without doubt, it they had’ the princi- 
ple of other polithed nations; but they are more barbarous than the Negroes : 
their characler is worfe than that of the Tuaistans and Algerines. The death 
of a Frenchman infpired them witha ferocious joy: it is, faid they, a 
Frenchman less.” 


It is eafy to perceive how a calumniator invariably pourtrays the 
character of his own mind in his abufe of others. Among a people 
habituated, by the ambition and maligant frenzy of their tafk-matters, 
like the French, to cherifh the maxim Delenda-eff Carthago, we were 
not furprifed at hearing repeatediy in the interior of France, even 
during the ceflation of hoftilities, the above expreflion on mentioning 
the death of any Englifhman or American ; and it was not unfrequently 
accompanied by a prayer, truly ferocious, for the death of Mr, Pitt, 
the grand enemy of the French ! 


‘€ 12th, and lat reproach, that Rochambeau was not an adminiftrator 
or legiflator ;” is not even palliated. 


This is followed by fome idle ravings ‘on the conquefts, or re- 
eftablifhment of order, in St. Domingo. It appears that 50 or 60,000 
men would be neceflary for this .purpofe. We have a ftate of the 
nominal generals during the years 10, 11, 12. 


- Generals of divifion. Rochambeau, Brunet, and Lapoype prifoners 
in England: four, and the black Laplume, on their return to France; 
feven dead, and two revolted. Generals of Brigade—Ferrand and Debar- 
ae at Santo-Domingo: Boyer, Pageot, Frefinet and Boyér pri‘oners in 

ngland ; fourteen on their retarn to France, twelve are dead, and four 
revolted. Among thole on the return is the name of Humbert, who invaded 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, and who, with about 800 men, including a namber of Irith 
emigrants that volunteered their fervices in hopes of getting to America 
was cut to pieces a very few weeks alter his arrival in St. Domingo. An 
account of his fate, and that of his whole brigade, being {urprifed in a 
marth, was publithed in the French journals, particularly thoie of Bour- 
deax.” 

Of the paradoxical effufions on the re organization of the colony of 
St. Domingo we fhai! be filet. To thofe who can be amufed with 
{cenes of horrer, with principles of cruelty, and the groflett injultice 
defended as mght, and with the envenomed exclamations of atrocious 
deipotiim ; in a word, with the true foul and body of jacobini/m; this 
work will be intere(ting. ‘l’o us, indeed, this language is not new; 
and all the vulgar abute here ditplayed, and much more wiva voce, has 
met our contempt and pity in almolt every large town in the felf-named 
French empire. We paifed over without emotion the frequent repe- 
tition of feroces ¢ngiais, and le Pitt du jour a les memes principes du fa 
natique et farouche Guillaume Pitt en 17553 but we autt confefs, that 
our rifible mufcles were very fenfibly “Rcdted at reading, that ** the 
general mecting of the Quakers at London, is that ofa fociety of pro- 
pagendi/fles againtt ail fovereigns and their fubjeéts ; that it is a fangui- 
nary club, in waich are conceived projeéts of revolution, antilocal 
principies, plans of infernal machines, {chemes of defraud, afiaflina- 
tion, &c. &c,”’ 

From the extraéts we have made, our readers will be enabled to 
judge of the talents and (pirit of M. Lattre; and if our obfervations 
be fomewhat diffufe, they wili at leaft prove, what fome people have 
vainly attempted to deny, that Buonaparté has never cealed to ply 
every inftrument to excite the French people to an implacable fury 
againit this country. It is unneceffary to remark, how deplorable mutt 
be the condition of a nation under {uch a fanguinary and impetuous 
tyrant. the unfortunate negroes of St. Domingo have been butchered 
by thoufands, from ignorance of their language. ‘Thote of the Spa- 
nifh part of the ifland, of courfe, {poke the language of the mother 
country: this the French could not underftand; for which caule they 
maffacred them! ‘The Spanith negfors, after the continued barbari- 
ties of the French, exclaimed yo gagné peor, meaning, /[ am growing 
worfe, or it is growing worfe, which the French conftiued into i/s ont 
peur, they are afraid, and initantly put them to the [word!!! This 
is the defence of Captain-Generai Rochambeau ! 


L’ Art de conferver la Santé, ou Manuel d' Hygana.—The art of preferv- 
ing health, or Manual of Hygeia. By P. J. Pipis, Phyfician, 
kx-profeffor of Chemiftry at the Central School of the depart. 
ment of the Upper Loire. Pr. 443. 8vo. Paris... 1805. 


HE quacks of. France are not lefs numerous than thofe of Eng- 


land, but there ar¢ many of a very different character from ours 
of 
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of whom the prefent author is an example; viz. a medico-politico 
mora! quack, who entertains us with many common place obferva- 
tions on diet and regimen, on the management of the paflions, and 
of their political and moral tendency. We fhall pafs over all this 
phyfician’s falutary information and claffification of aliments, and 
his learned difquiitions on the commerce of the fexes, to notice a 
fact but too little attended to, even by thofe whefe duty requires fuch 
attention; namely, the courage of French foldiers. 


«« The foldier, the failor, and all thofe whofe lives arg often at peril, can- 
not exempt themielves from the emotion of fear: iti. y the ufe of ardent 
{pirits that they are able to extricate themfelves to brave dangers from 
examples of bravery, and promifes of plunder or of glory. An army of 

_water-drinkers would be too reasonable to be much feared: but the combat 
once begun, rage counterbalances fear. This pailion becomes familiar to 
hardened foldiers, who often turn their fwords againft their brothers in 
arms. Fatigue, milery, difeafe, diliance from thole who are dear to him, 
often calis the toldier in a particular melancholy, called nostalgy, in which 
the patient {peaks but of his country, and of hts detire to fee it. He de- 
clines vitibly if not fent back, and the only means of preventing the evil is 
to give bim leave of abfence before his ftrength may be fo diminifhed 
as to render him incapable of going homes Government in entertaining 
and nourithing well the foldier, will impede this fatal difeafe from being 
propagated, and delertions are better prevented by good treatment than 


y vigorous laws and an armed force.” 


This is the true fource of French courage and Frerch heroifm ; 
and it is a fact, of which we have been affured by feveral French 
generals and field officers. But it was invariably their cuftom to order 
their foldiers a fall glafs of brandy made thick with gunpowder, be- 
fore the commencément of the aétion. This practice was alfo autho- 
rized by the furgeons, who, being almoft all Preibyterians, approved 
of the ftimulus with the cooling influence of the fulphur and {falt- 
petre of the gun-powder, As to food and raiment, the former is 
chiefly compofed of /eup-maigre, and a black rye-bread, fo hard that it is 
with difficulty they can maiticate it; and the latter is covered with fo 
many patches that it is frequently impoffible to tell what has been the 
— colour. Indeed the miferable condition of a French foldier is 
truly pitiable, and hence the numerous defertions* and fuicides that 
are daily committed. It is a molt extraordinary infatuation and the 
moft grofs ignorance of human nature to fuppofe that feeble-bodied, 
timid, but frantic Frenchmen will ever be able to fight Englifhmen 
either by land or fea. 





* At the commencement of this war, an army of 15,000 men affembled 
at Bayonne, under Augereau; at the end of little more than a year it was 
reduced by defertion and fuicide to 8,000, when it was ordered to march to 
Rochfort.—Rayv, 
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Traité de I’ Influence des Paffions—A Treatife an the Influence of the 
Paffions on the Lemperament and the Health in General, By H. J. 
Mortehan, M.D. of the School of Paris, and c rrefponding 


Member of the Society of the fame School. Pr. 608. Svea, 


Paris. 1805. 


ONG prior to the domination of Buonaparté, feveral of the more 

judicious began to reflect on the horribie effets of the paffions; 
aud the fenator Vornier publithed a much more philofophical treatife 
on their chara&ter and condu& in 1797. Dr. Mortehan indeed pro- 
mifes to devglape the origin and influence of the vicious and virtuous 
paffions in a more circumfcribed fpace, and to enlighten and 
reform the world by means of his fhort pamphlet. He confiders 
the love of life or felf-love the primary emotion ; thence criginate the 
defire of knowledge and the love of a convenient life (vie com- 
mode): from the latter fpring two paffions of virtue, religion and 
fociability. The divifions will not perhaps aftorifh the learned 
world by their depth of originality ; but the Dr. has fomething better 
to tell us—how to make heroes. Eager to compliment his great maf. 
ter, and treading the fame path as Virey, he aflures us that “ country- 


people have Iefs paiiion, but that they are more intenfe than thofe 


of citizens: hence the reafon why few great men, in refpect of talents, 
are born in cities.” He adds that ‘* the fons of heroes have rarely 
refembled their fathers,” but he torgets that ufurpers and tyrants have 
ftill more rarely any offspring. His obfervations on the deleterious 
effects of the paflions, and on the domeftic economy of conjugal en- 
jOyments are better adapted for French than Englifh readers. His 
cenfure of the principles of Telemachus is taken from Lemoignon 
Malefherbes: and his arguments in hehalf of marriage, and the de- 
plorable ftate of celibacy, are in the true {pirit of the felf-named fa- 
ther of the European family. The following fentiment will thow 
the rapid progreis cf the oriental barbarifm as well as the defpotifm 
that prevails in the court of Buonaparié: ** Refpect and fubmifiion 
chafe away cares, and fervants are more happy than their mafters— 
there is a flavery that renders the people more happy than liberty. 
It is eaficr to obey than command. The people are never more 
happy than when they are moft fubdued under a ftable and ftrong 
government, whatever its particular policy may be, It is the fame 
in each family.” The author’s principles of morality are evidently 
of the fame {chool with his politics: and his recommendation of mar- 
riage, and of the advantages of chaftity, &c. thould recommend bim 
at Jeaft to be phyfician to one of the drummers of the imperial guards. 
The talents of this correfponding Dr. ate too contempiible to merit 
attention, although he is a zealous and worthy vaillal of bis truly 


Mahomedan matter. 
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Archiv fur Geographie und Statiftik. Verfaffet von einer Gefellchafi graz 
Gelebrter, und heraufgeben von Fof. Marx Freyherrn von Liechtenflern. of b 
i.e. Geographical and Statiftical ‘fournal. By a Society of rins 
Learned Men, Publithed by Baron J. M. Liechtenftern. 8vo. littl 


2voils. Vienna, 1801. 2 vols. and 6 numbers, 1802. 2 vols. 180 
1803, fix florins per annum ; and 3 numbers, 184, at g florins per fa. 
ann. tri€ 
HE title page fufficiently points out the object of this work, 812 
which, however, it is neceffary to obferve, is principally con- the 
fined to the geography of the Auftrian monarchy. We fhall only fay, — 
that a work of this kind muft naturally contain articles widely differ- Gal 
ent as to their intrinfic merit, which it would confume too much of 
our time to repeat, and, frequently, to rectify. We fhall therefore De 
briefly notice only fuch eflays as are moit valuable, and likely to prove 
interefting to the Englith reader. dua 
From an Effay ‘* On the Advantages likely to accrue to Aufiria from effa 
the Trade with Tunis,” (fele&ted from the manufcript copy of Mutta- ¢ 
pha Aga, Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of Vienna, from Tunis, in He 
1793), welearn, that the imports into Tunis contift of wood, glafs, re 
linen, iron and brafs, all forts of Nurnberg ware, lead and cloths ; and leat 
the exports, of oil, dates, wax, honey, &c. Venetian Iftria is {aid to ‘im 


contain fearcely 96,000 inhabitants, on a furface of 52 2-5ths geogra- 
phical {quare miles.—A general review of the ftate of agriculture in pro 
Auftria, below the Ens, informs us, that the annual vintage pro- the 
duces 1,800,000 anchors (eymers); but no mention is made of the 


average quantity of corn raifed. a 

“© A Survey of the Auftrian Sea Coaft and Navigation.”—~This ftates, oun 
that, at [ricite, the trade is rated to amount to fom 14 to 15 millions f 
of florins ; but much depends on foreign wars. We are alfo informed, Au 
that Weit India produce, at Vienna, is obtained at a cheaper rate be 
from Hamburgh than from Tricfte, on account of the tedious and tha 
expenfive land-carriage. of 

“* Canfumption of Fuel and Cattle at Vienna,” —In the year 1799, were WwW 
confumed in that capital, 214,000 fathoms of wood for fuel, 37,000 | 
cwt. of coals, and 54,000 oxen. In the year 1801, wood for fuel th: 
296,000 fathoms, 140,000 cwt. of coals, and 73,000 oxen. In the at 
year 1802, wood for fuel 254,000 fathoms, 271,000 cwrt. of coals, for 
and 80,000 oxen. | an 


“© The Situation, Extent, Produce, and Population of the hereditary 
Auftrian Dominions, immediately after the Peace of Luneville, at the bee 
ginning of the nineteenth Century.” —The refult of this inveftigation is, 
that this monarchy contains 24,609,497 inhabitants, on a furface of 
11,968 fquare miles. In the courfe of this eflay we find, that fome 
confiderable advantages have been gained by Auftria, in rounding and 
confolidating her territory on that occafion. 

“¢ State of Agriculture.” —After detailing the nature and quality of the 

Selimate and foil, the general amount of the corn, the culture of the 
meadows 
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meadow-lands, horticulture, and the mariagement of the forefts, 
grazing, &c. Baron Liechtenftein eftimates the furface of land capable 
of being cultivated, at 80,000,000 of acres, and 250,000,000 of flo- 
rins, This eftimate is, however, evidently too low, as it allows but 
little more than three florins per acre.—Vienna is ftated, in the year 
1800, to have contained 232,049 inhabitants. 

' We are alfo prefented with lifts of the population of different dif- 
tricts, formed in the year 180],, according to which Stiria contained 
812,464; Carinthia, 285,5335 Krain, 400,054; Goerz, 119,057; 
the city and territory of Tricite, 27,374; Bohemia, 3,013,614; Mo- 
ravia and Auftrian Silefia, 1,634,668 ; and the whole kingdom of 
Gallicia, 4,921,845 mbhabitants. | 

“© On the Cloth Adanufattures in the Auftrian Dominions,” by J. A, 
Demian.—Great endeavours have been made by the Aultrian Govern- 
ment, to improve the quality of the wool ; and feveral private indivi- 
duals have followed fo laudable an example. The author of this 
eflay recommends, as an additional means, either to prohibit its ex- 
portation, or at leaft to impofe a very heavy duty on its importation, 
He then defcribes the manufactures, according to the different coun- 
tries in which they are eftablifhed. With refpect to Hungary, we 
learn, that the difproportionate population is principally to be attri- 
buted to the want of regular roads and canals, and elpecially to the 
circumftance, that the fubjeét there has no complete poffeilion of any 
property. Little elfe worthy of notice isto be met with, relative to 
that country, in the journal before us. 

We fhall conclude our notice of this work with an interefting re- 
mark, relative to the authors in the different parts of the Auftrian 


dominions. 


“ The number of authors at prefent living in the different parts of the 
Austrian dominions alone, amounts to nearly 1,000, of whom 729 are ftated to 
be Germans ; ‘but that they do not produce annually above a fourth part of 
that number of literary performances. Several nobles are found in thelilt, 
of whom upwards of fixty are flated to be of very high rank.” 


We feel difappointed at not feeing a lift of their names. 

From the few fele&tions we have made, our readers will perceive, 
that this mifcellany contains much ufeful matter, and may probably, 
at ‘a future vetiod, with a little more accuracy, prove a valuable 
fource of information on fubjeéts relative to ftatiftical knowledge, 


and particularly to that of Auftria. 
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ConTRroversy Resrpectinc tHe New Cuurcn ar Barak. 


T is generally known that fome years ago a Free Church was ereGied at 
Bath, for the exprefs purpofe of inducing the poor to attend divine fer- 
vice with regularity, by py them fuch accommodation as, we are 
forry to fay, is rarely, if ever, to be found,in the generality of our Churches, 
This admirable inftitution was firft fuggetied by the Rev, Charles Daubeny, 
now Archdeacon of Sarum, a Clergyman diftinguilled by every virtue that 
gives dignity to human nature; and by ype mental acquirement that can 
enable a man to difcharge his duty with effect, in whatever fituation he 
may chance to be placed in fociety. This worthy divine contributed libe- 
rally (we believe 3001.) towards the ereclion of thie venerable edifice; and 
has rendered it much more eflential advantage by ferving it, with activity, 
zeal, and fidelity, for the laft feven years, without accepting a fingle far- 
thing for his fervices. Thofe fervices can only be appreciate:| by fuch as 
are aeqnainted with the truly apoftolic zeal, the deep learning, and the 
éomprehenfive talents, of Mr. Daubeny; and as are alfo converfant with 
'thofe admirable produ@ions of his pen, which have fo eilentially ferved to 
fix the waveripg, to recall the wandering, and to confirm the fleady Chrif- 
tian in his faith and duty; and which ought, ere this, to have removed 
him fram ‘the care of a Aa ish to the fuperintendance of a diocese. We have 
taken frequent opportunities of imprefiing on the minds of our prelates and 
ef our. govenners, the neceflity of ettablithing fimilar Churches, for the cons 
venience of the peor, in different parts of the country, and efpecially in the 
metropolis, We have reafon to know, that during the administration of 





Mr. Addington, assunauces were given that fuch Churches fhould be built’ 


in the capital; but we are concerned to flaie that thele aflurances, like 
many others from the fame quarter, were never carried into effect. That 
Mr. D. for his condud, in refpe& of the Free Church at Bath, deferved 
the higheft commendation from every friend .of religion, and of the poor, 
no map in his tenles will deny; and he certainly received it from moft of 
the heads and dignitaries of the Church, efpecially from the truly vener- 
eble Bihhop of the diocefe. It was with infinite (urprize, therefore, that 
we learnt that. an attack had been made, frofessedly on the governors of 
. this Church, but.in reality on Mr. Daubeny himfelf, (probably from a {pirit 
of envy of the mot malignant and degrading nature) for appropriating a 
ftipulated portion of the colleGions at the Free Church, afler a fermon 
reached annually, for the benefit of the Bath Hofpital, at the faid Church, 
e thould enter into a detail-of the reafons which produced this arrange- 
ment, ifthey were not fo’ably fet forth, in fome of ‘the papers which we 
now lay before our readers, particularlyin the temperate, manly and per- 
fpicuous {peech of the learned arvh-deacon himfelf. We hall only, theres 
ore, exprefs our utter aftonifhment, that two divines, we mean Dr. Gar- 
diner and Mr.. Falconer, thould expofe themfelves, as they have done, on 
this occafion. As for Dr. Falconer he will have learnt, we hope, from the 
lefion which he has received, efpecially from the able pen of Mr. Bowles, 
the wildom of attending to the old admonition, ne futor ultra crepidam. 
Moft certainly, in the prefent difgraceful difpute, the doétor’s ability has 
fallen far thort of his zeal, though it have greatly outftripped his judgment. 
We ate happy in being able to ftate, in confirmation of our own fentiments 
on this fabject, the opinion of a learned and moft refpedtable prelate, as 

dignified m the following letter to Mr. Daubeny, ; 
: (COPY) 
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(COPY) 
« Rev. Sir, “ Deanery, St. Paul's, May 13, 1805. 


* T AM ferry that my engagements in town have not allowed me to 
fend you the inclofed papers fooner. I beg to aflure you that it has afforded 
me the greateft fatisfaction to find in the examination of the papets furnitli- 
ed by yourlelfand Mr. Meade, that the condu@t of a perfon, who has dil- 
tinguilhed himielf as a theological writer, and as an able advocate and 
zealous mititier of our eflablifhed Church, is not only free from a!l imputation 
of blame, but entitled to much commendation, Iam very confident that the 
fame. Chriflian moderation which you have difplayed throughout this un- 
fortunate affair, wili induce you to accede to a reconciliation upon any 
terms which may be-confiftent with your own honour and chaiacer. 

Ee: «“ Tam, Reverend Sir, &c. 
Jo the Reverend Archdeacon Daubeny. «G. LINCOLN.” 

The worthy Prelate’s confidence was perfectly well founded ; but we be- 
lieve that the archdeacon has had no opportunity afforded him for difplaying 
his Chriftian moderation in the way in which his Lordthip was naturally fo- 
licitous to ice it dilplayed: we thall now fubjoin the various letters, &e. 
moti of which were publifhed in the Bath papers. ' 


Dr. Garpiner’s Lerrer to Dr. Farconer. 
Dear Sir, - May 2nd. 1805. 

ALTHOUGH not prefent yeflerday at the annual meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the Bath Hofpital, you will probably hear of the following re- 
folution, adopted by the Gentlemen prefent: “ Refolved, that any ob- 
jeCtions made to the appropriation of the’ colle@ions for the benefit and fup- 
port of this Hofpital at Chrifts Church, have no fanétion from the Prefi- 
dent and Governors of this Hofpital.””. The wifdom and propriety of this 
refolution, in an abfiract view, it is foreign to my prefent purpofe to dif- 
cufs ; por jhould I trouble you and the public with a notice of it if I did 
not underftand that it originated in an application by letter from one of 
the Minifters of Chrifts Church, and in fome pretty warm ova voce ani- 
madverfions in a part of the fermon which I delivered at the above place 
for the benefft of the charity. .Not being prefent, or having an opportu- 
nity to reply to thefe charges before the.refolution was formed and entered 
upon the regifter of the Hofp'tal, I think it a juftice due to myfelf to give 
you and other zéalous patrons of this excellent inftitution, an exa& copy of 
that part of my addrels which was deemed obnoxious. 

I muft premife, that in the middle of the week it was agreed on be- 
tween me and a gentleman who folicited my fervices at Chrifts Church, 
that no mention whatever fhould be made of any peculiar appropriation of 
the money there collected, as not being likely to pr duce any kind « f ad- 
vantage either to Church or Hofpital However on Saturday evening be- 
tween feven and eight o'clock | received jnformation that the menrion at 
keaft of the ufual mode of dividing the collection was indifpenfably neceffary 
and that if I did not promife to that effect, my fervues would ni be 
wanted. ] 

Rather than abandon, at this late period, my purpofe of endeavouring 
to be ufef:] on an occation for which | bad beem long before engaged, | 
anfwered that 1 would comply with the requeft,. As.a Governor of sthe 
Hofpitai I thought mpfelf confcientioufly bound in a peculiar manner to 


exert myfelf in its behalf—as a citizen of Bath, I rejoiced in the we) 
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known profperity of that ufeful and excellent building, the Free Church 
—and with both thefe objects before me, I briefly addreffed my hearers as 
follows. 
€ This enjoined me as an indifpenfible duty to remind you that a double 
benefit may arife from your contributions of this day, fince one third of 
them is to be appropriated to the fupport of the edifice in which you af- 
femble for the glorious purpofe of worihipping the Supreme Being. Whe- 
ther the expediency of. this meafure (unknown in any other place of wor- 
fhip) is to be juftified on right principles ;—whether the Creator is likely 
to take pleafure in an external homage derived from a fource which flows 
for the relief of his fuffering creatures ;—whether this praétice is not a di- 
re& violation of the divine mandate J will have mercy rather than facrifice 
thefe are quettions which have peen fuggetied by refpectable and intelli. 
gent friends of the charity for which I plead, they are queftions well wor- 
thy the attention of this audience, fo as to promote an impartial inquiry 
-how far fuch a facrifice of your eleemofynary aids is requifite, but que- 
flions which I prefume not to determine. I thall be content with oblery- 
ing that there can be no way fo proper of removing the objections brought 
again@ this meafure as by your contributing an additional fhare of one 
third more than you would otherwife give. Then your pious oblations 
and your charitable benefaCtions will go hand in hand, and thole who 
meant only to affift with the latter may as well leave them at the door of 
this place as depofit them with the Treafurer of the Inflitution which we 
are met chiefly to fupport ;—then what is confecrated to the. fervi é of 
“God, or his Church, will not diminifh the fubftance intended for the in- 
digent and fick ;—then you will effect two Jaudable purpo’es on the fame 
occafion, from either of which, what fatisfaction will you not de- 
five? &e, &c.’ 
Under the circumftances of its origin, if corre&ly reprefented, I con- 
ceive that by the above refolution, the gentlemen prelent yefterday at the 
annual meeting have at leaft indireQly fan&tioned the charges or infinua- 
tions brought againft me on tlre fubje& of this addrefs, without my being 
afforded an opportunity of explanation or defence; a privilege which, as 
one of their own body, I might have expeéted. 1 cannot help contidering 
their procedure in this inftance as a tacit reproof of my conduét : and un- 
der this impre lion | can no longer deem myfelt worthy to affociate with 
you and the other refpectable Governors in fupport of your inftitution, by 
regularly attending the committees. In my Capac ty as minilier, or asa 
private individual, my zeal to promote its interefts will, always remain iu- 
defatigable, 
¥ Iam, Dear Sir, your’s moft fincerely, 


J. GARDINER. 


Mr..J. Fauconar's Le'ter to the Printer of the Batu Curonicre 


Sir, 
1 BEG leave to communicate to your readers the hiftory of a‘refolution 
which the Governers of the Bath Hofpital adopted at their Jaft meeting 
re{pecting the affairs of the new Church, ‘and to thew its tendency. Sut 


as this is'a local fact, it will not be underftood wthout fome preliminary ~ 
explanation, It had been the practice fur feveral years of the managers of 
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the concerns of the new Church, 'to take away one third part from each of 
the annul collections of alms intended for the ufe of the fick poor of the 
Bath general Hofpital, and likewife ove third part of the annual and fimi- 
lar collections for the fick poor of the Afylum and Difpenfary, on the pre- 
text that ¢bey preaced the Gofpel to the poor. As foon as I difcovered this 
abufe, I expofed it frequently to the eye of the public but in vain. In 
the {pring of laft year, | determined to introduce it to the notice of the 
congregation that | addreffed in a difcourfe in behalf of the poor of the 
general Hofpital. 1 again tubjected it to the confideration of different 
hearers on the fame occafion in the morning and evening of the 2ist. 
of the Jaft month. Jt was unknown to me till lately, what degree of im- 
preflion had been made by my former ftatement of this fact; for although 
{ had received the private and generous approbation of a few of my 
brethren, oné of them was the Rev. Dr Gardiner, yet I did not expect 
that my fentiments would be publicly fupported. Of what Dr. Gardiner 
has faid the public will judge, but it will not judge, I think differently 
fiom m felf. He has fpoken well, and he fpoke boldly, for he had the 
opportunity of {peaking in the face of the authors and patrons of this corrup- 
tion. Such, Sir, is the offence to which the refolution relates. Mr. Dau- 
beny, one of the Curates of the new Church addr fles a letter, when he 
was in London (although he had been prefent at the fentence pro- 
nounced againft his doings by Dr Gardiner) to the Treafurer of the 
Bath Hofpital, complain ng of certain perfons who had prefumed to 
think otherwi'e, and to fpeak otherwife of their divifion of the alms 
than he and his co-managers do. But this letter has the fingular pro- 
perty of being either a public or a private one, as it may fuit the pof- 
feflur and his employer, its contents are too fecret to be divulged to 
the perfons whom it refpects, but yet fufficiently public to be ufed as 
the caufe and foundation of a refolution of the Governors. Can it be be- 
lieved by perfons; who have been concerned in public tranfactions, that 
the Treafurer, after the letter had produced its effect, was allowed to put 
it into bis pocket, and to take it away with him, and it became a pofitive 
infirument by the ufe to which it was applied. 

It muft be obferved that this remarkable letter furnithed all the tefti- 
mony that fome of the Governors thought proper to examine, refpecting 
what had been faid by thefe cenfors, But Sir there isa ftriking reafon 
why this letter fhould not have been received at all. No connection 
whatever fubfifis be:ween the Bath Hofpital and the New Church. The 
Gvernors of the Hofpiral never have granted, by rfolution or any public notifi- 
cation in their proceedings a third part of the alms collected at the new Church 
for the ufe of their fick poor to the managers of that Church. I know that the 


miftake on this point has been almoft general. I intreat the public to re~_ 


member this circumftance. If J am wrong let them produce the agree- 
ment from the records of the proceedings of the Governors of the Hof 
vital. 

; Now Sir let me admonith the Governors of an interpretation that may 
be offered at fome future period, of this apparently empty refolution, It 
may be advanced by fome cafuift of the day, that it is plain, that the Go- 


verners of the Bath Hofpital.did not objeét to the diminution of the alms 
of the fick poor, by fubtracting a third part of them, at the new Church ; 
and this refolution may perhaps be brought as the ¢vidence of their con- 
fent. It will, J truft and believe nee refcinded. I underitand oo 
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the prefent refolution is a mere fcarecrow, if it were compared with the 
fhéw and fubitance of fome that were fuggefied. It was the with of fome 
{peculatifts' to prohibit the clergy, both thé wild amd biting, and the 
omiefticated and docile, from fpeaking at all upon this topic. The refo- 
lution however is complimentary to myfel f, when it fpeaks ot ‘ objections.” 
It is plain they were ignorant of what | faid, or they would have ufed a word 
of & ftronger make. I affared the congregation, that whether they contri ut- 
ed mach, or whether they contributed litle, it would be conveyed through 
puré and guiltléfs hands into the treafury of the fick. IPfJ am required to 
explain this language, I fhall do it in this manner. I mean that the 
hands of thofe; who did wot take away a third part of the collection of 
alms, defigned for the fick poor of the General Ho'pital, to appropriate 
them to fome devious purpofe, but put into the treafury all that they re- 
ceived were pure and guiltlefs. I hope that this explanation has the 
merit of refembling what was to be explained. I now take my leave. 
_ And am Sir, yout’s, 
May Gt. 1805. THOMAS FALCONER. 


| TO DR. FALCONER. 

Dear Srr. Bath, May 6th. 1805. 
] TOOK the liberty to addrefs you in the laft paper, not only froma 

knowledge of your zealous attachment to the interefts of the BathHofpital, 
as well as of your able and diligent fupport of that admirable inttitution, 
by piofalticnal aid; but alfo from a contideration of the private friendthip 
with which you are pleafed to honour me ; and which now, in confequence 
of ‘urther information, firtt induces me to call your attention once more to 
the fame fubject. > ) 

I find, that in the letter read to the Governors at their annual meeting, 
there isan unjuft and invidious refleion on the proprietors of chapels, 
which, coming from an impure fource, are was as littie déferving of 
their notice as it is of mine: But there is alfoa direét perfonal charge 
againii one of their menibers, which might have fufpended any refolution 
upon it-till a fair enquiry had eftablifhed the fa@t ; and on which it behoves 
me in my own juftification, to beftow a few words. The writer of this 
letter expresses astonishment that Chyist-Church should find an opponent in Dr. Gar- 
diner, a clergyman of the Church of England, Of my attachment to the Efta- 
blithed Church in gevera!, I muft leave thofe who are in a habit of hearing 
my fentiinents on the fubject, to declare their opinions. With what justice 
this fpecific accufation is brought "aps me, the public at large will deter- 
mine, after my challenging a fingle individual to fay, that he ever heard 
me {peak of Chrift-Church, but in terms of the higheit gratification, as a 
benefit and honour to the city in which it ftands: though I may have ex- 
prefied a furprize that its fxancial state was not as accessible to the public eye as 
that of all other buildings inteddéd for the service of the poor, Indeed, were I 
ever fo much difpofed to opposition and contention in the prefent inftance 
I could have no interefted motive for employing thofe defpicable relources : 
even the downfall of Chrift-Church could not benefit me; as the Chapel 
of which Iam Miniter, is hot large enough to accomodate thofe who con- 
fiantly app for fittings. But at the liderality and decency with which I am 
this acgu ed, the publi€ will petliaps express their astonishment when they 
know that my acculér Was informed, that of contributing my mite on the 
day of collection, I exptefsly declared it was for the ule of the greens 

one, 
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flone ; an additional third part of what I annually fubftribe to the Hofpi- 
tal—their astonishment may incréafe on being told, that my accufer had a 
fubitantial proof before his eyes that itiy fermon could not havé made 4 very 
unfavourable impreflion on the audience; fince the Church received at 
leaft'as much :f not more benefit from the contributions of that day than it 
ulually does on thofe occafions, Thefe were not fuch effe&s, then, as 
feemed to juttify a fulpicion of iny being an opponent to this place of wot- 
thip, and to merit a propofal a@ually made by the author of the letter, of 
retusning with indignity the piece of money which I gave at the door. A 
treatment of this kind, had it actually taken place, I thould willingly have 
imputed (o the infirmily of nature, and a fudden impulfe of the moment. 
But the formal complaint of me to the Governors was written coolly and 
deliberately feveral days afterwards, and in London; fo that there was the 
benefit of change of air, and novelty of {cene, for difpetling every acriimo- 
nious quality in the habit. 

I have no pleafure, Sir, in mentioning a behaviour not very reconcilea- 
ble to that decorum ufually obferved between Gentlemen who never had 
any intercourfe with each other; nor fhould I have thought it worth while 
to take up my pen again, but for the purpofe of grr what I confie 
der av imperious duty by the-Hofpital, fince on tlie pra€tice which has 
been fo much the fubje@ of difcuffion, I have row lefs hetitation in declar- 
ing my fentiments. The annual falary for the fervice of a Free Church, 
erected profeffedly for the ule of the poor, amounts to 1261.; perhaps near 
50l, more than is allowed to any Parochial Church or Chapel in Bath, 
though tie duty of fome of them may be eftimated as nearly double. For 
my own Chapel, the duly of which may be deemed equal, the late Bithop 
ordered'me 751. as an ample ftipend. The reafon given for this exttaordi- 
nary demand on the revenues of Chrift-Church is, that their fervice is fo 
much better performed. Now, without meaning to pay any great com- 
pliment to the refpeclive Minilters of the Abbey, St. Michael’s, St. James’s, 
and Walcot, I confefs, as far as my hearing and judgment go, | cannot 
abfolutely acquielce in the fat; neither does the public voice feem to con- 
firm it, fince | underfland that the laft-named places are ae as well al- 
tended, with as much decorum and apparent fatisfa@tion. But however 
this may be, to fupply a compenfation for the fuppofed fuperior fervice, 
not only are the rents of the pews confiderably advanced, but a deduction 
of one-third muft be made from an extenfively-ufeful and old-eftablithed 
Charity ; forming a precedent, in my opinion, of a highly-dangerous na- 
ture. ‘I cannot help deprecating its tendency; and I truft his Lordthip of 
the Diocefe (whole name has been introduced on the occafion) will weigh 
maturely the circum{tance before he gives it a final fan@tion, I fay again, 
it is not fo much the lofs of between 20 and 30!. per annum to our Inititu- 
tion which I regret as the precedent which I dread ; for it thould be con- 
fidered, that the poor of Bash have neither intereft in, nor benefit from, 
the Bath Hofpital: and in this fenfe alone it is not firiétly General, though 
fo called: Its objets muft belong to fome other difiriét of the united 
kingdom; fo that, perhaps, applications for its fupport might with m 

ropriety be made in Other cities and towns than in this, ho then fha 
faa that with this example before their eyes, the minifters, churchwardens, 
and inhabitants of our own parithes, may not ip veftry refolve, as well 


as the Committee of Chrift-Church, that of a colleGtion from which they 


can in no other way receive benefit, ie fhall be appropriated to the 
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releifof their own poor, or the repairs of their Church? The conclufion 
in regard to the finances and welfare of the Hofpital is too obvious. But 
it is obleryed in the letter that this fappofed oppofition of mine to Chritt- 
Church excites astonishment, becaule it is in its infancy and unendowed. Un- 
endowed ! permit me to afk, if any one place of worthip in Bath, except 
oar ma? tg is endowed? However, what fums of money are em- 

atked on them, for the psincipal and intere{t of which the buildings them- 
felves, and the rent of the pews, are deemed a fiable and permament !ecu- 
rity? The queition is, then, whether the rent of the pews in Chrift- 
Church is more than adequate to the difcharge of every expence altending 
its fervice, even with the prefent exorbitant falary? If it is, why does 
that ftand more in need of endowment than any other facred building, on 
which fo much private property is ftaked? Inftead then, of adopting inef- 
ficient refolutions, or timidly yielding to the threats of a few prejudiced 
individuals, it appears to me to be a duty in the Governors of the Hofpi- 
tal, as. guardians of the rights and interefts of the poor, to meet the quetion 
mantully ; to ftate their cafe impartially before the Bifhop, and defire his 
Lordhhip to’ determine, whether the colle&iou of Chritt-Church thall be 
difpofed of inthe fame manner as that of all other Churches and Chapels 
in the city of Bath. I know we are told that the late Bifhop decided 
on this point inthe negative ; but whatever may have been his Lordihip’s 
ofinion, it could hardly be called a decision, when he heard no plea, and re- 
ceived no appeal from one of the parties interefted. Befides, this opinion 
may not be deemed an immutable precedent by his fucceilor, when one 
circumitance alone produces fuch a change in the cafe—I mean the great 
rife of the pew-rent of Chrifi-Church. Let us then, I fay, endeavour to 
obtain a final decifian on the fubject from this high and refpectable authority. 
Should it prove adverfe to our wifhes, we may humbly and joyfully fubmit 
‘to it, fatisGed with having done what we ought to promote the welfare of 
an inflitution of which we are Governors ; an important title conveying the 
idea of a truft, fully as facred as that of the interefts of a popular building, 
under the management of a few individuals, ftiling themfelves a Committee. 
On the other hand, fhould not the Governors think proper to call a gene- 
ral meeting, for the parpofe of prefenting an addrefs tothe Bifhop, the 
matter fhall for ever be at reft with me; and after this urgent appeal to my 
brethren, for exertion in a caufe which their duty binds them to fupport, I 
for one fhall not have to reproach my‘elf with negligence or fupinenels in 
the dilcharge of mine. 

Thus, Sir, have I ftated fas, and produced arguments. I am fenfible 
that the former are open tocorreétion, the latter to difcuffion and animadver- 
fion ; they may be retuted in a becoming manner, and I fhall not feel much 
chagrin, becaule I am con{cious of the purity of my motives. But had I 


come forward with thefe facts and obfervations, in addition to what I faid’ 


in my fermon, was an inference from them to be drawn without diflin- 
guifhing between an attachment to a concern, and an approbation of its 
management? Could they have authorifed a brother Minifier of the Gol- 
pel, a preacher of that charity, which shinkerh no evil, to bring before fo 
re{pectable a body of men as the Governors of the Bath-Holpital, the infi- 
nuation of a want of fidelity to my trult as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the dire& accufation of my being an opponent to a particular 
Charch, which all others unite in extolling and fupporting? Surely, if 
this Gentleman is not more circum/pect in befowing his cenfures, without 
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following him to his own parifh, may not the poor-of Bath themfelves be- 
gin to fupeé the Chriftian temper of one who undertakes fo Liberally to ptro- 
vide for their spiritual (as he calls it in his letter) meaning no doubt to in- 
clude their moral instruction, and that as well by example as precept? It is 
not in a vindictive {pirit that bthrow out this (uggeltion to the impugner of 
my conflitutional principles; but with a view to promote reformation 
where wanted— ready to receive advice from him on any part of my own 
conduét. Thus we may mutually become brighter examples to our ref 
pective flocks ; and in guiding others to the material edifice, as humble and 
diligent workmen, may help to polith the Jiving stones defigned by Provi- 
dence to adorn it. . 
I am dear Sir, your’s molt fincerely, 


J. GARDINER.” 


a 
To tue Lorp Bisuop or Batu ano WELLS. 


My Lorp, 

I MAKE no apology for reprefenting to you an abufe, as I think it, 
which . belongs perhaps to your Lordthip’s department to correél, as 
connected with ecclefiaftical matters, and allo with the concerns of the 
Hofpital; the revition or eftablibment of whofe regulations are; by aét of 
Parliament, placed ina good mealure under your controul. I need not 

refume to remind your Lordthip, that the Bath General Holpital was built 
in the years 1739 and 1740; and in the latter year opened for the reception 
of patients. A confiderable part of its revenue, by which it is enabled to 
maintain near 120 patients at an average, arofe then, and {till arifes, from 
the collections made at the church-doors in this city, twice a year, when a 
fermon is preached for the purpofe of recommending the contributions of 
the charitable. The whole of the money collected both at parith churches 
and private chapels was always accounted for, and indeed immediately paid 
in by the collectors. No deduction was ever thought of, as I can witnefs 
mylelf, for more than twenty yearn 

A few years ago the chapel, known by the name of the Free Church, 
was buill; and then the Rev. Mr. Daubeny, who conftituied himfelf 
one of its direGors, and has indeed taken the whole direction of it 
on himfelf, declared that the Hofpital thould have two-thirds only of the 
money colleéted there, and that he would retain the other third part for 
other purpofes ; or, as he explains it, for the benefit of the Church, This 
withholding was, your Lofdihip will ob/erve, kis own doing altogether. 
No confent either of the Committee, or General Court, was ever obtained 
to authorife fuch a defalcation. 

About a year ago, the Rev. Thomas Falconer, being defired to preach 
for the benefit of this charity, animadverted on the above proceeding, and 
fignified that at the Church where he preached, the whole fum colleed 
would be paid into the Hofpital treafury; which was underfiood to convey, 
as it was indeed meant, aceniure on the fubtracting from the Charity any 
part fur purpo/es foreign to the general intention, This gave offence to 
fome of that Gentleman’s {upporters, but no reform followed, Since that 
time it was (poken of in terms of difapprobation by the Rev. Dr, Gardiner, 
who has pulli(hed an able vindication of his conduét on this occafion, print- 
ed in the Bath Chronicle, in two letters, which he addreiled to me, and 
with the fentiments of which I heartily concur, 
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I am, my Lord, petfonally, a true frierid of the Church of England ard 
its Miviltry; my education, friends, and family, all contributed to firength- 
en this regard; and though I do not fignify it by founding a ttumpet to pro- 
claim my attachment, it is not the lels fincere. Let me then intreat your 
Lordthip to confider how improper, how difgraceful it is, to fubtraét, in a 
public place of worthip, a part of the fum colle@ted for the fupport of po- 
verty arid ficknefs, to turn it into a devious channel, The erection of an 
organ, the gilding and carving of a pulpit or reading-defk, mutt not proceed 
from fo impure,a fource. Even the ornaments of the altar of God are little 
befter than an abomination, when compoled of the fpoils of the fick 
and wretched, 

It will be faid, I know, that the audience, on this occafion, are apprifed 
of the defateation intended, and of the pretences on which it is made; but 
this is only a fubterfuge. Did the Governors of the Bath Hofpital autho- 
rife Mr. Daubeny to unite the applications for their fick-poor with others 
for the repair and ornament of a building, or perhaps other confiderations, 
which is not deemed pradent to divulge? No fuch thing, nothing occurs on 
the minutes or records of the Hofpital to authorife any conjunétion of the 
Charity, by whick that is fupported, with any other purpofe whatfoever, 
Is it not plain, then, that the Charity is here made a ftalkiny-horfe for 
other purpofes? Cannot he have a feparate day for raifing money for or- 
naments, gilding, mufic, and lofty thrones? however unbecoming thele 
may be the fimplicity that ought to prevail in a building confecrated to the 
ufe of the poor, The reafon is plain; fuch applications fhould be a barren 
refource, unlefs bol{tered up by the pretence of charity and benevolence : 
they would be deemed rather offerings to vanity and affe@ation, than for 
any truly-valuable purpofe, But the mere fubtra€tion is not the whole of 
the mifchief complained of; it is the example from whence mifchief is 
chiefly to be apprehended, Ifa Minifter of one Church be allowed, on any 
pretence, without the confent of the Governors of fuch Charity, or indeed 
even with it, as | muli regard {uch conlent asa betraying of their truft, to 
determine what portion ot the money colleéted there for charitable purpofes 
fhall be applied to juch purpofes, and how much to others, which he does 
not chule to {pecify; other Miniflers may and will take the fame liberty, 
The poor that form a part of their congregations, are as meritorious as thole 
of the New Church, and of courle equally entitled to regard. The fame 
may be praétifed in London and all over the kingdom; and then I requeft 
your Lordfhip to refleé in what light fuch a tranfa@ioy will be viewed by 
the candid and di{paffionate part of mankind. Will it increafe the refpect 

aid to the Clergy, or heighten their character with their flocks? Do carv- 
ing, gilding, and frippery ornaments, contribute to the ftability of a place 
of worthip: Saris 

Mr. Daubeny is by fome divines fiyled an able theologian; but your 
Lordthip will recolleét that one ftill abler, when his followers were ftruck 
with admiration at the goodly flones and gifts with which another place of 
worfhip, which I need not name, was ornamented, replied only, “ As for 
thefe things, which ye behold, the days will come when there thall not be 
left one ftone upon another that hall not be thrown down.” The fan@iity of a 
place of wortinp depends on the poy of heart, aiid pious fentiments of 
thofe who frequent it, and on thefe only. The prayers and afpirations of 
the fick, relieved by fuch means, afcend more effeétually to the throne of 
God, than all the peals of an organ, how loudly fo ever it might {well the 
note of praile, 

Your 
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Your Lordtip has probably feen or heard of an extraordinary refolution 
palled on the Lit of May laf, by the Governors of the Bath Hofpital, im- 
porting, that any objections made by the preachers at the lait colleGion for 
the benefit.of the Hofpital to the divifion of the money colleéed at the 
Free Church had ‘not the fanetion of the Prefident and Governors 
of the Bath Hofpital. A moft extraordinary refolution indeed! 
For, my Lord, feveral days before it pailed. letters of thanks from the 
Governors had been fent to the Clergy for preaching the very fermons here 
deemed fo obnoxious; and among others,-to the Rev, Dr. Gardiner, and 
to the Rev. Phomas Falconer; the latter of whom preached the fame fermon 
twice on the ‘ame day: once at the Oétagon Chapel, and again in the even- 
ing at the Abbey Church; both of which are {pecifically mentioned in the 
letter of thanks, But in the interval between the preaching of thefe fer- 
mons, and the annual meeting of the Governors of the Hopital on the If 
of May, a !etter was fent to Mr. C. Phillott from Mr. Daubeny, com- 
plaining heavily of the prefumption of any of the preachers who had dared 
to arraign his diftribution of the money collefed at the New Chureh. 

The abjurdity of the above refolution of the Governors, which, [am con- 
fident, their good fenfe will at a fuller and more temperately conduAed 
meeting induce them to refcind, is apparent. It conveys a cenfore on thofe 
who with to fecure for the benefit of the Charity the whole of the money 
fubfcribed on that account; and is indeed in every refpeét the very reverte 
of what might be expetted from perfons who aét in the character of 
Truftees,~ An arbitrary proportion of the fum colleéted is withdrawn from 
what is accounted for to the Hofpital: infiead of enquiring, at a public 
meeting, what were the caufes of this defalcation, which was a néw thing, 
and practifed only at one place; a vote pailes among the Governors of the 
Charity, implying a cenfure, not on thofe who made the defalcation, but 
(to ufe their. own expreffion) on thole who objeGed to it; as if the 
Governors had it in their power to ftop the mouths of independent perfons, 
or to prevent their iligmatifing with the term asuse a tranfaction, that de- 
ferves that appellation in the ftrongeft fenfe of the word. . 

What would, my Lord, Mr. Allen, and the other worthy founders of this 
Charity, have faid, had any of the Clergy, at the foundation of this Cha- 
rity, have {tipulated for fuch a portion of the fums colleéted as they thould 
direct to be at their difpofal for other purpoles, and to have told the Gover- 
nors that if this were not complied with, they fhould have no colleétion at 
all at their Church. Would not the fentiments and heart of every triend to 
charity, decorum, and even juftice, have revolted againft fuch a propotal. 
Even the indignant fpirit of Nath would have been the firft to maniteft it- 
felf on fuch an occafion, and to exprefs not difapprobation only, but contempt 
and abhorrence of fuch proceeding. 

A late refolution, my Lord, of one of the branches of the Legiflature has 
declared it to be criminal to divert public money from the purpofes for which 
it was-raifed, and apply it to others, and this’is agreed to be a criminal 
tranfaétion, even though no iofs takes place. ~The fame rule applies to the 

wrefent cafe, with this difference only, that here a réal and confiderable 
lots has taken place already, and much greater likely to happen, if this abufe 
be not corrected. 
Tam, my Lord, 
With much refpe& for your official and private charaer, 
Your obedient fervant, 


20, 1805. Wa. FALCONER. 
ad ‘ Batu 
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Batu Generar Hospiratr, awp Cuaist-Cnurcn. 
To the Printer of the Bath Chronicle, 


AS two Clergymen and a Phyfician have publithed letters in your paper, 
cordemning the appropriation of the money colleéted for charitable 
purpoles at Chrift-Church, any one, not acquainted with the real circum- 
itances of the cafe, muft prefume that a very grols abufe is involved in that 
appropriation. What, at lea(t, but an earneit defire to correét fuch an abule 
can be fuppofed to induce gentlemen in Holy Orders, whofe lives -are 
devoted to the molt folemn, and, in times lke thele, the moft arduous du- 
ties, to become writers in nefwpapers; and in that chara¢ter to appear as 
the aeculers of their brethren, and to expofle their own names to the obfer- 
vations of a licentious world? A Phyfician, indeed, poilelles no fuch 
fanctity of charaéter, nor is he reftrained, by the nature of his duties, from 
any of the ordinary communications of focial life. But the refpectability 
of his profeflion is an additional pledge for that caution, which, in common 
with the reft of mankind, he is bound to obferve, left at any time he pals 
an unjult cenfure on the conduct of others. 

The very extraordinary manner in which the public attention has been 
excited by the letters above alluded to, has induced me to examine, more 
clofely than I fhould otherwife have done, the grounds of the acculation 
which is thus brought forward, and the evidence by which it is fupported ; 
and I beg leave to fubmit ‘o the confideration of your readers the refult 
of my inveftigation, Actuated folely by a regard for truth and jultice, 1 
fhall confine my attention to faéts, and I fhall refrain from anfwering the 
perfonalities, which I am forry to fav abound in the letters in queftion. 

The fa& is I believe indifputable,that of the charitable colleétions raifed at. 
Chrift-Church two thirds only are appropriated to the ufe of the Hofpital, 
(or of the Infirmary) and the remaining third is referved for the ule of the 
Church. » The Grit obfervation which occurs on this fubjeét is that fuch an 
appropriation is, é# itself, and independently of collateral circumftances, en- 
tirely unobje@tionable. There is nothing t either of the charities, thus 
promoted, which renders it improper to blend them together, as the objetis 
of a common collection, The Bath Hofpital is one of tho nobleft and 
molt beneficent of thofe charitable inflitutions, which have railed the 
Britith charaéter for humanity above that of all other nations. But admi- 
rable as this eftablifhment is, a very little retle€tion will convince every 
ferious mind, that the Free Church is an in(titution poflefling (till {tronger 
claims to public fupport. The object of both is the benefit of the indigent. 
The former furnifhes them with the means of health, the latter {upplies 
them with religious inftruction ; and in proportion as the foul is more valu- 
able than the body, and as eternity is more important than time, the charity 
which refcues the finner from the error of his way, and preferves him from 
everlafting mifery, is more excellent than that which only delivers him from 
the fufferings and perils of difeafe. Even in a temporal view, what charity 
can be fo beneficial to the lower orders as that which incites them, by the 
only adequate motive, religious Arinciple, to a love of fobriety, chattity, 
jaflice, and truth; toa regular courfe of induftry ; and, in thort, to a ftri& 
verformance of all their relative and perfonal duties? It may be faid per- 
Laps that the religious infiru&ion, which is to produce fuch defirable effects, 
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is as well difpenfed at the other Churches, and at the Chapels belonging to 
the efiablifiment in this city, as at Chrift-Church, But alas! — thofe 
Churches and Chapels are moiily very deficient in regard to accommodation 
for the lower orders : and it wasa fenfe of this deficiency, which induced 
a number of charttably-difpofed individuals to {ubfcribe upwards of 4000). 
for the erection of Chrifl-Church ; of which the whole area is allotted, with 
every poflible convenience, to the free receptions of thofe who cannot afford 
to pay for an opportunity of attending divine fervice, and the whole interior 
of which exhibits, as every place of public devotion ought to do, a model 
of human lociety—by aflembling in due proportions perions of all ranks, in 
the worthip of theircommon Father. It is no part of my object to be either 
the acculer or the advocate of any man; my bufinefs is not with perfons, 
but with things, with facts, and with realoning: but I fhould be wanting, 
in jultice to Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny, if 1 neglected on the prefent occafion 
to oblerve, that, as the original projeGior and the chief promoter of this 
admirable iniiitutien, that gentleman is entitled to the gratitude of every 
friend to true religion, and to our ecclefialtical eftablifiment. Would to 
Heaven that the fuccefs which has providentially attended this noble charity, 
were to have the effe& of recommending the example to imitation, and that 
a free church were to be erected wherever the population and other circum- 
ftances feem to require it! I rejoice to learn that a church of that deferip- 
tion is about to be eftablifhed in the populous town of Birmingham, and that 
his majefty has promifed to lay the firlt {tone of the intended editice— a 


work truly deferving the hand of a Monarch, who has diftinguifhed himfelf 


as a protector of the Eftablifhed Church, 

But in the letter of Dr. Falconer it is taken for granted, that a third part 
of the charitable colleétions raifed at Chrift-Church is employed; not for the 
benefit of the poor, but in furnithing “ ornaments, gilding, mufic, and lofty 
thrones ;” in the erection of an organ, the gilding and carving of a pulpit or 
reading defk ; and again, in “ carving, gilding, and frippery ornaments,” 
I will venture to fay, Sir, that if any perfon. were to enter Chrift-Church 
for the firft time, after reading the above de‘criptions, he would be furprifed 
at the fimplicity which there prevails. In vain would he look for any 
gilding about the pulpit or reading defk, both of which are of an unufually 
plain conftruction. With regard to the “lofty thrones,” that term I pre- 
fume is meant to be applied to two pews near the altar, for the accomme- 
dation of the clergy, when not officiating, or of the committee; and pro- 
tecied by curtains and canopies from a current of air, to which I underfiand, 
for want of fuca protection, they were found to be peculiarly expoted, 
when, as at firit, they adjoined to the bare wall. Whatever they contain 
of ornament, was introduced for the fake of rendering them uniform with 
the aliar and the pulpit. The de‘cription of them as “ lofty thrones’’ mutt 
therefore be confidered as proving nothing more than é'e fancy of y NIT COF. 
refpondent, though, confiderimg the purpofe for whicli it was intended, it 
certainly is not very creditable to his candour. I am not aware that the 
ornaments and the mufic,on which he has pailed fuch fevere {trictures, are 
at all inconfiftent with the fober dignity of our eftablithed ehurch; which 
is far from confidering, what Dr. Falconer farcaftically terms “ the ond 
peals of an organ,” as unfavourable to that “ _ of heart,’’ ot thole 
* pious fentiments,’’ which are the very effence of religion. That church, 


Sir, on the contrary, remembers that man is a compound Being, and that 
the fenies of his body are capable of being made to aililt in _— the 
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devotion of his foul; and it frequently difplays far more fplendid decors- 
tions, and-refounds with much louder peals, than are to be feen or heard in 
Chirfi-Chureh, - Perhaps Dr. Falconer is of opinion that fuitable ornaments 
and folemn mufic ought only to be excluded from a free church; and indeed 
he fuggelts that they are “ unbecoming the fimplicity that fhou'ld prevail 
in a building confecrated to the ufe of the poor.” The value of this com- 

liment to the lower clafles, when a{fembled for the worthip of that Being 
in whofe fight all men are equal, I leave it to the feelings of that defcrip- 
tion.of ‘perious to appreciate. {t happens, however, that the fuppofi- 
_ tion, which is made the foundation of fo much cenfure againft the committee 

‘ of the Free Church, is itlelf utterly unfounded ; and that inftead of a third 
part of the cullecions there raifed, for charitable purpofes, being employed 
in furnihing ornaments, mufic, &c, not one farthing of it is fo applied. I 
have taken fome pains to afcertain the truth upon this fubject, and the refult 
of my inquiries has been, that a third of thoie collections is put into a func, 
which is devoted to the repairs and other neceflary expences of the church, 
and confequently, in the ftri@eft fenfe of the word, to the ufe of the poor 
who frequent that place of worthip. From this fund the clergy derive no 
emolument, their falaries arifing folely from the rent of the pews in the 
gallaries. §o far from the ornaments being provided for by charitable con- 
tributions, the following {tatement refpecting them appears in the printed 
account of the fub{criptions and dilburfements, which are delivered to the 
original fub{feribets for building the church, and which of courfe can be 
no iecret. 

“© Benefactions ix addition to the above Subfcriptions.—The great bell, Rev. 
Mr. Sibley. ‘he altar piece, picture, and filver candlefticks, Rev. Mr. Dau- 
beny. The communion plate and cloth, Mrs. Denifon. The velvet and 
go!d furniture for altar, pulpit, and deik. Mrs. Barnfton.” 

Iam alfo informed that the expence of purchafing the organ was in 
part defrayed by the proceeds of an Qratorio, performed for that exprefs 
purpofe ; but this refource proving infuilicent, the deficiency, which far 
exceeded the amount fo colle&ted, was fupplied by the Rev. Charles Dau- 
beny from his private purfe; which gentleman alfo furnifhed, at his own 
expence, all the “ gil#ivg’, in the church—an ornament no where to be 
found but at the altar. I have recently been informed ‘that the fame gen- 
tleman, againft whom it is infinuated in oné of-the letters I am noticing, 
that he applies a third of the charitable colleGions raifed at Chrift-Church, 
not merely to the purchafe of ornaments, but to“ confiderations which it is 
not deemed prudent to divulge ;” has paid, within the latt year, from his 
awn purie, about 701. for the railing and carpet at the altar. This fa@ is 
not communicated to me by the gentleman to whom it relates, who is at a 
diftance, and knows nothing of my interference on the prefent occafion. 
It is but juftice to add that the organift, Mr. Tylee, has performed gratis 
ever fince the opening of the chu ch. | 

The appropriation of a part cf the colle@tions raifed af Chrift-Church 
for charitable purpofes to the ufe of that church, has been made the occa- 
fion of a till groffer mifreprefentation than the one I have above noticed. 
It is impotlible to peru’e attentively the Jetters which have appeared on this 
fubject; without obdferving that the cenfure with which they abotnd is 
founded upon a palpable error. It is in moft of thofe letters affumed as a 
fact, that from the colleétion raifed for the ben¢fit of the Bath Hofpital 
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one-third is afterwards deduffed for the ule ‘of the Free-Church by the 
managers of the latter inftitution, Thus the Rev. Thomas Falconer begins 
with ftating it to have been “ the praétice for feveral years of the managers 
of the concerns of the New Church to take away one third. part from each 
of the annual colleGtions of alms intended for the ufe of the fick poor of 
the Bath General Hofpital, and likewife one third part of the annual and 
fimilar colleGtions for the fick poor of the Afylum and Difpenfary, on ‘the 
pretext that they preached the Gofpel to the poor.” ‘This is the abufe 
charged by Mr. F. and which that gentleman fays he has frequently expofed 
to the eye of the public. Nay, the fame gentleman batts that in a fermon 
repeatedly preached by him, he gave an affurance, that “ whether the 
audience contributed much or little, it would be conveyed through pure and 
yuiltlefs bands into the treafury of the fick’’; and left the real meaningof 
this ailurante thould be mifunderftood, he in his letter declares it to be, 
that “ the hands of thofe who did not take away a third part of the col. 
leGion of alms de/igued for the fick poor, would be pure and guiltlefs.”” 
{ quote this pa age, Sir, not for the purpofe of lamenting, as every ferious 
perfon muft do,that the pulpit has been thus ufed for a purpole fo very different 
from its real defination ; neither would I| pay the gentlemen here alluded 
to fo bad a compliment, as to think they can have any thing to fear from 
fuch an infinuation ; my fole object in this quotation is to fhew, that the 
charge refpecting the appropriation is, nothing lefs than a third part of the 
collection defigned for the Hofpital is taken away and applied to other 
purpofes. This is the charge advanced by Dr. Gardiner, when he {peaks of 
‘* a deduction of one-third from an extenfively ufeful and old eftablithed 
¢harity.”” This is the charge repeated by Dr. Falconer, who, in his letter 
to the Bithop of the diocefe, intreats his Lordthip “ to confider how im- 
proper, how difgraceful itis to fubtract in a place of worfhip apart of the 
fum collected for the fupport of poverty and ficknefs, to turn itinto a devious 
channel.’’ For the fake of illuftration, Dr. F. drags in fome late refolu- 
tions of the Houfe of Commons, in order to fhew that he is juflified by 
legiflative authority in declaring, that it is criminal ‘ to divert publi 
money from the purpofes for which it was raifed, and apply it to others.” He 
forgets, however, that in the cafe to which he alludes, the diverfion con- 
fitted in the borrowing public money, on good fecurity, and for a great 
national exigency; which money was reliored as foon as poflible to its 
proper fund. 

Now, if the above ftatements be correct, I am ready to admit that the 
cenduct of the managers of the concerns of Chrift-Church amounts to a, 
very grofs abufe. ‘So apply to one purpofe, however excellent in itfelf, 
apy part of a charitable collection, the whole of which is given for another, 
would be not only unjaltificble, bet criminal in a very high degree. It 
would be aumott henious breach of truft. This then is the nature of the 
charge which is adduced. Is that charge trae? Dr. Gardiner has himfelf 
an{wered this queftion in the negative. That Gentleman, in the very 
paper which cantains Mr, Faleoner’s Jetter, has informed the public, that 
before he preached the laft charity fermon at Chrift-Church, he received 
information ‘* that the meusion at leaf of the ufual mode of dividing the 
colleGtion was indifpenfib/y necefary,” and that if “« he did not promite to 
that effe&,’’ his ** ge would not be wanted.” And in his fermon on 


that occafion, Dr. informed the audience, that—** to remind” — 
* that 
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“ that a: double benefit’’ was to accrue from their contributions, was 
“ enjoimed” him “ as an indifpenfable duty,’’ It apears then that the 
managers of the concerns at Chrift-Church confider it as indi/pen/ad/y 
neceffa y, that in the cha:ity-fermons there preached the audience thould be 
apprized of the afual manne» of dividing the collection; and | uuderitand 
that this practice is invariably obferved. If fo, with what truth can it be 
faid that a part of the money :néended for the benefit of the fick poor of 
the Hoipital is ‘‘saken away, or diverted frm the purpofe for which it was 
tafed.’ When a coliection is exprefsly toiicited for two purpofes, can 
what is then given be faid to be “ intended,’’ or “ collected,’’ for one of 
thofe purpoies only ? Or can a part of what is raifed be faid to be 
“ taken away from its original deftin.tion, and “ turned into a devious 
channel,’’ if it be applied to the very purpofe for which it was folicited ? 
It is obvious that, after the notice which is given in the fermon refpecttng 
the manner of dividing the colle&tion, every one who contributes any thing 
knows that a third of his contribution wil] be applied to the ule of the 
vhurch,, and therefore gives fo much for that exprefs purpofe ; and if, after 
{uch notice, 4 third were not to be fo applied, but the whole were to be 
fent to the tlotpital, the donors would have juft reafon to complain of a 
grols abule, aud of a diverfion of their charity from the purpote for which 
it Was given, 

jt cunnot efcape obfervation that Dr. Gardner, according to his own 
ftatement, appeais to have thewn great unwillingnefs to mention in his 
fermon the peculiar appiopriation of the money to be colleéted. I rather 
think be is miftaken when he conceives it to have been agreed on betweer 
him and tue gentleman who folicited his fervices, that no fuch mention 
fhould be made. ‘hat gentleman, I am informed, never confidered him- 
felf a party to fuch an agreement. Certain it is, that he requefied Dr. 
Gardiner’s fervices on the very te: ms, which were afterwards more poiitively 
infitted on, and which the latter gentleman fought to decline. It is fortu- 
nate for Dr. G. that bis withes in this refpect were not complied with : 
for if he bad omitted iu bis jermon all mention ef the peculiar mode of 
appropriation, which he kuew was to take place, he would have favoured 
the very abufe which is complained of, by foliciting a fubfcription folely 
for the benefit of the Hofpital, when he knew that a part of it was to be 
applied to the ufe of the church. 

Before | quit this part of the fvbject | muft obferve, that Dr. Falconer 
himielf refutes his own charge, that a part of the money collected at Chrifi- 
Church is divested from the purpofes for which it was raifed; for he anti- 
cipates the anfwer which I have given to this charge, by faying “ It will 
be faid, | know, that the audience on this occafion are apprized of the 
defalcation intended.’’ ‘The term “ defalcation,’’ as here ufed, is evidently 
inconuftent with the rett of the fentence; but the fact here admitted, that 
the audience are apprized of the divifion which is to take place, proves to 
demontiration that the r donations are not applied to other purpofes than 
that for which they were given, ‘lo get rid of an aniwer fo fatisfa tory, 
Dr. F. indeed calls it a “ fubterfuge.’’ but inftead of proving it to be 
fo, he :mmediat.ly proceeds to alk whether the governors of the Bath 
Hofpital ** authorited’’ the ufual appropriation? this queiion I fthall 
prefeatly anfwer. ‘The quettion here is, not whether the Governors, but 
whether the audience authorized that appropriation ? And that they did is 
a truth 
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@ trath effablithed by Dr. F. himfelf, who admits that they were apprized 
of it. 

It is neceflary to notice another error, apparent in the letters of two of 
your correfpondents, and fcarcely lefs grofs than that of fuppofing the coms 
mittee at Chrift Church to have applied to one purpofe what was entrufied 
to them for another. It is aflumed in thofe lett:rs that the appropriation 
therein complained of is made without the concurrence of the Governors 
of tse Bath Hofsital. Yet, in Dr. Gardiner’s firit letter a refolution of 
thofe Governors, at an annual meeting, is ftated ; in which refolution they 
exprefsly declare that “ any objections made to the appropriation of the 
collection ;’’ &c. “ have no fanction from the prefident and Governors of 
this Hofpital.”"—Is it poflible tor any one, after reading the above refolu- 
tion, to doubt that the app opriation was made with the concurrence of the 
Governors * Is it poffible to believe that if fuch concurrence had not 
ex fted, thofe Governors would have felt any anxiety to repel the fuppofi- 
tion that the eb ections made by others were fanctioned by shem? So 
ftrong and irrefiftible, indeed, is the implication of concurrence contained 
in the above refoiution, that the Rev. Thomas Falconer exprefsly allows 
that fuch “ an interpretaiion may be offered of the refolution,’’ and that 
this refoluti in “ may be brought ag:inft the Governors as evidence of their 
confent. But-although this Rev. Gent] man, injudicioufly perhaps for his 
argument, thus fhews himfelf aware of the obvious and necetliry conftruc- 
tion of the above refolution, he refufes to allow them the benefit of the 
obvious import of their own expreflions, becaufe, fo: footh, they have never 
** granted by re‘olution or other p'blic notification of their proceedings, a 
third part of the alins col/eZed at the New Church for the benefit of the fick 
poor, tothe managers of that Church ;” and he challenges them to “ pro- 
duce the agreement from the records of the Hofpital.’”’ Certainly no 
fnch record exifts; and it would be ftrange if it did; for, befides that it 
would prove the Governors to have been unfaithful ftewards, the cafe 
here ftated. in order to thews its neceflity, has no exiftence, ‘Ihat cafe is 
founded upon the ftatement fo often repeated, but which, I traft, 1 have 
compleatly difproved, that a part of the alms collected for the benefit of 
the poor 1s applied to the ufe of the Church, If this ftatement were true, 
no record on the proceedings of the Governors would juttify their acquiet- 
cence in fuch an abufe. On the other hand no record can be wanting to 
fhew tie concurrence of the Governors, in the diftribution of a collection 
of which th y are to receive two-thirds, and which, without their con- 
curr-nce, would never be raifed. Such concurrence requires no precife 
form. It is quite as effectual when given verbally, or even by merely an. 
implied affent, as if it were attended with the utmoft folemnity, and pablithed 
on the houfe-t-p. It amounts only to’ an acquiefence in what is for the 
benefit of perfons, whofe interefis are entruited to the care of thofe 
who acquiefce, The fophiftry I am refuting confifts in confounding te 
very oppofite cafes ; a renunciation by Truttees of @ part, when they have 
sole ; and a ready and-cheerful zeceptance of all whicl» 
h is a clear benefit to the traft. 
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preachers who announce fi ach a divifion) is an indelible record, proving the 
affent of the Governors, in the mo:t /ubfantia/ form, to the appropriation 
in queftion. Nay, two of the gentlemen who have brought this fubje@ 
before the public by way of accufation, being Governors of the Hofpital, 
muft be confidered as having acquiefced in a practice, thus recognized by 
their recorded proceedings. Why have not thofe gentlemen brought the 
abufe, againft which they pour fourth fuch “ loud peals” of clamour in 
the new(fpapers, before a general court, where alone is can be corrected ? 
Why have they not there complained that she 2. 4-pcer, of whom the) are 
guardians are year after year, deprived of a part of the money colleéted for 
them at Chrift-Church ? Why have they not formerly propofed that a 
demand (hould be made on the Committtee at that Church of the money 
which has been thus ‘‘ taken away” from “ poverty and ficknefs,” and 
@urred into “ a devious channel ;’’ and that if fuch demand were not 
infiantly complied with, it fhould be enforced hy legal means? Could they 
be ignorant that if one perfon withholds what beloags to another, there 
Gre laws to redrefs the injuftice ? Or that, though private individuals are 
St liberty to relinquifh their own juft claims, it is the bounden duty of 
Truttees and Guardians to maintain the rights of thofe committed: to their 
care? It is not, however, too late. I can venture to affure thefe pentle- 
men, that, if their ftatements be corre&, Mr. Daubeny and the reft of the 
Committee at Chrift-Church may be compelled, by procefs in the Courts 
of Law, to pay to the Hofpital and Infirmary a third of all the charitable 
collefions which have been made. at that Church within the term affigned 
to fuch deinands by the ftatute of limitations. 1 apprehend, however, 
that if the bufinefs be brought before a general court the complaints will 
there be told, that not one farthing collected for the benefit of the Hofpital 
@t the Free-Church has been withheld; and that no demand can 
éan be made of the part of the colleétions there raifed, which has 
been retained, becaufe that part was raifed exprefsly for the ule of the 
Church. So much as to the paft. With regard to the future, the only 
Queftion is, whether the Governors will continue to receive two-thirds of 
the colleGion at Chriit-Chureh, or whether they will deprive the Hofpital 
ef an advantage which it has fo Jong enjoyed? It is the fimpleft queition 
éhat can be propounded—40). per annum and upwards from Chrift-« kurch, 
Sor the enefit of the Hofpital, or nothing? For it cannot be expected 
that the Minifters of that Church, who, in blending its interefts with thofe 
of the Hofpital, have acted by Epifcopal authority, (ao authority, to which 
I am glad to fee Dr. Gardiner, like a true Epifcopalian, determined to 
bow ;) it cannot, | fay be expected that thofe Minifters, particularly after 
the abufe which has been heaped upon them, will purfue a new courfe ; 
and, abandoning the. interefts of their Church, that they will make the 
Hofpital the fole obje& of their charitable colleGions. As little can it 
be fuppofed that the Governors, whofe duty it is to get all they can for 
the Hopital, will injure that ettablifhment, by reje&ting two-thirds of a 
gollection, becaufe the other third is appropriated to another charity. Nor is it 
very likely that the Bifhop fhould altar the opinion which, in concurrence 
with his predeceflor, his Lordfhip has formed upon this fubject, merely 
becaufe the proceedings which, in conformity with that opinion, have 
been adopted, have bien made an occafion for the mott harfh and unjuf 
qeniure. 
ig a doubt could yet remain of the concurrence of the Governors in the 
appropriation 
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aprropriation which is-objected to, } have a witnets to produce, by whofe 
teftimory that doubt will be completely removed. This wi:nefs is the Rey. 
‘Thomas Falconer. Shoaid it appear indecorous to call upen the fon to 
refute his father, it mult be remembered that the jutice of the cafe ought 
to be paramount to al! other confiderations, I» the ath Chronice, dated 
May 20:h. 1802. Mr. F. thus cenfures the Governors for giving that 
concurrence, the want of whichis now made a ground of accufativa againt 
the Clergy of Chrift-Church. it 

** i have been iniormed, gentlemen, (and I believe | have been informed 
rightly,), that youagreec to give to the truflees of the New Church a large 
portion (athiwd £ underiiand) of the money that might be collected at the 
New Church for the ufe of the inftitution over which you prefide.”—Yet 
in 1805, Dr. Falconer complains th t “ no-confent either of the Committee 
or General Court was ever obtained to authorife fuch a defaication.” 

I muti be allowed to digrefs a little from my main fubjeé, tor the pur 
pofe of lamenting that any of your Correfpondents fhould confider the 
refolution of the Governors, on the Lit of May latt. as leve ed againtt them- 
felves. Ii being notorious that objections had been u Yad iro the pr 1s, 
and even fr m the pulpit, agains the appropriation of the collections at 
Chriit-Church, it was to be expected that the Governors thould with to 
obviate the fuppofition, which their filence might have appeared toauthorife, 
that thofe ob ections had their fanction. ‘Th: moft fimp!e and unobjection- 
able vay of doing this was, to pafs a refo'ution, exprefsly negativing fach 
fa‘.ction. Ihat refolution was, of courfe, inieuded for their own exculpa- 
tio’, and not! for the inculpation of thofe who objected, and to whom, 
when they ‘apply it, by way of cenfure to themfelves, it may jaftly be 
faid, qui capit,aiie act. Sucha refolutton was a mere declaration of neu- 
trality : it was a public notication that the Governors would not take any 
part in that war againft the Minilferso Chriti-Chureh, which had been 
proclaimed from different palpits in this city, and incredible as it may 
fee, from the pulpit of that very Church,—'J he gentlemen who haye thus 
erroneoufly conttrued the refolution in qneftion, expi-{s a hope that it will 
be refeinded: but in fo doing, they coutult neither the honour aor the 
confiftency, of the Hofpital’ Such felf contradiction would be littie cal- 
culated to convey a favourable opinion of the Managers of that inftituuon, 
even if a refolution to reteind’ could have the eflect of placing thole gen- 
tlemen in the fame fituation in which they would have flood, if they had 
never patted the refolution not to fanction. But it j plain that this would 
not be the effect of fuch a meéafure. ‘J hefe re olutions would not, like 
equal quantities on the oppofite fides of an equation, reduce each other 10 
anulhity: It cannot be fuppofed that any thing could induce the ys I 
nors to incur the charge of »contitency, by refcindiny thet firit refolntion, 
but 4 conviction that the objections thereby dite laimed were v i tounded, 
and ought to have their fanction. A refolution to refcind mutt theretore be 
tantamount to a refolution to fer Ain: it will bear no other conftruc on 5 
and I cannot perfuade « iyfelf that the Governors will now pals fenence 
and coudemn an appropriation, in which they have uni- 
ianctioning objections which have no foundation but 
dency but to injure the Hoipital. 
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narrative of the manner in which.the ufual appropriation of the collections 
at Cbrift-Church originated. When the above Church was confecrated, 
the Bifhop of the Diocefe declared it to be his opinion, that, being itfelf 
a charitable inftitution, it ought not to be made fub‘ervien', by means of 
fermons, to any other charity. Accordingly, at firft, no charity fermons 
were there preached ; and the above opinion of the B:ifhop was ftated in 
anfwer to an application, on behalf of the Hofpital, to the Clergy of that 
Church, to preach for the benefit of the Hofpital. At length it being 
found injurious to thofe noble charities, the Infirmary and the General 
Hofpital, that there fhould be any exception to the practice which had till 
then prevailed, in al] the places of public worfhip at Bath, to preach 
charity fermons on the fame day, it was propofed by the Rey. Charles 
Daubeny tothe Governors of both the charities, that {uch fermons fhould 
be likewife preached at that church, and that one-third of the collections 
then raifed fhould be retained for the ufe of the Church, and the remaining 
two-thirds fhould be given refpectively to the Infirmary and Hofpital. This 
propofal, which was fully approved of by the prefent Bifhop, being obvioufly 
for the benefit of the above charities, by affording them the only chance 
of a collection in their favour at Chrift-Chrift, was, of courfe, meoit gladly 
and thankfully acceded to; and no formal refolution or record was ever 
deemed necetlary to fhew the concurrence of the Governors in fuch a pro- 
pofal : or, in otler words, to authorife their acceptance of a fiee gift, the 
rejection of which would have prevented an acceflion to the income of the 
Hof,ital to the amount of between 40]. and 50). per annum. 

The above plain rectial will, I truft, have the effect of removing the 
apprehenfion entertained by your correfpondents, left the practice at Chritt 
Church, to which they object, fhould operate by way of preeedent. There 
could be no reafon for this apprehenfion, even if a different practice were 
not eltablifhed at every other place of worthip in this city : for it is obvious 
that the extraordinary cir. umiances, which gave rife to a peculiar appro- 
priation of the collections at the above Church, are no where elfe to be 
found. When any otier church, or any chapel, fhall be formed for the 
exprefs purpole of accommodating the poor, who may be either difpofed 
of themfelves, or allured by fuch an imvitation, to attend Divine fervice ; 
and when, in confideration of fuch fts deftination, and. of its confequenrt 
need of public fupport, being itfelf totally unendowed, it fhall be abfol- 
ved by Epi/opa/ authority from a}} obligation to furnifh fermons for other 
charities ; then, and not till then, will the dreaded precedent apply : then, 
end not till then, will a difcerning public allow the claims of fuch church 
or chapel, as it has allowed thofe of ( hrift Church, to participate with 
other charities in the public liberality—in cafe its managers fhould be 
willing, with Epifcopal concurrence, /o to-contribute to their f{upport. 
But fo abfurd is the {uppofition that any other church or chapel at Bath, 
as now conftituted, fhould folow the example of Chrift-Church, upon 
any of the grounds already urged againft that example, that Dr, Gardiner 
is obliged to reiort to a Dew anda very firange ground of argument, in 
order to give a colour to the objection urged by hii againft that example 
on the ground of precedent, He argues that, becaufe “ the poor of Bath 

ave neither intereft in, nor benefit from, the Kath Hofpital,”’ the minif- 
ters, churecijwardens, and inhabitants, “ of the different parifhes, wth 
this example before their eyes, way in veftry refolve, that of a callestions 
. om 
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‘from which they can in no other way receive benefit, one-third fhall be 
appropriated to the afe of their own poor, or the repairs of their church.” 
That Dr. G. fhould throw outa fuggeftion fo hoftile to the charity of 
which he is a governor, cannot fail to excite aftonifiment ; but it requires 
no obfervation from me to fhew how widely different the above molt un- 
charitable pretext for a divided appropriation would be, from that crulye 
charitable plea which is urged in favour of fuch a pradtice at Chirilt- 
Church. 

Having noticed all the topics in your correfpondents’ letters, which are 
material to the queltion before the Public, I gladly refrain from animad- 
verting upon the temper which is difplayed in thofe letters. Were I to 
do this, 1 muft forfeit all right to a motto, which particularly becomes aa 
advocate for truth—/iaviter in modo, How far I may be entitled to the 
other branch of the motto, of which this is a part, it is not for me to fay; 
but I can truly fay that, in this difcuflion, I have had no other objcét in 
view than, by juft and difpaflionate reafoning, to refute errors, and to ob- 
viate prejudices, calculated, as I thought, to prove injurions to our E¢- 
clefiaftical k ftablifhment ; the interefts of which, efpecially in thefe days 
of {chifmatical zeal, are deeply involved in the profperity of fuch an infti- 
tution as CHRisT-CHURCH, 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

Bath June, 8, 1805. JOHN BOWLES. 

P S. I think it proper to inform your readers, that wifhing the facts 
and the arguments in the foregoing letter to {peak for themfelves, I fent 
it for infertion in the Bath Chronicle under the fignature of Impartial ; but 
the Proprietor of that paper declining to infert it without the name of the 
writer, I am induced, contrary to my Original intention, to obtrude my 
name on the public, rather than forego an endeavour to vindicate the 


caule of religion and truth, 


To THE PRINTER OF THE BaTH CHRONICLE. 

Sir, Bath, Fune 17, 1805. 

I congratulate you on the acquifition of your new correfpondent Mr. 
John Bowles, who as he tells us himfelf, ** actuated folely by a regard for 
truth and juftice,’”’ attempts to vindicate the abufes | have complained 
of, and bettows cenfure freely on his opponents, as if he thought that no 
one had a right to difcufs public meafures, or to write ina new{paper, 
but himfelf. ‘I'he perfons he attacks, Dr. Gardiner and myfelf, are both 
of us governors and members of the committee of the Hofpital: Mr, 
Bowles is neither inhabitant of the city, fub{criber, benefactor, or gover- 
nor of the charity he extols in fuch lofty terms. With equal propriety 
might he have obtruded himfelf on the concerns of any or ¢very Hofpi- 
tal from the Land’s-end to Johnny Groat’s houfe. 

«‘ The love of truth and juftice” are fine-founding expteffions, and 
found in the mouth of every man who intrudes himfelf upon the public, 
from the prime minifter to the conftable of the parifh; and form an excufe 
for the moti officious interference in matters wherein thofe bufy phi- 
lanthropifts have no pretence to meddle. But whatever his profeflions 
may be, I think it no difficult matter to prove that the body of his work 
is neither confiftent with the title or the preface. I can by no means 


agree that the appropriation he mentions is entirely unobjectonable. The 
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contributions at the churches for the benefit of the Hofpital have, until 
lately, been appropriated folely to the ufe of that charity: They are di- 
rected by the Governors ef the Hofpital, and by them only ; and no per- 
fons whatever have a right to mix their accounts or interefts with thofe of 
this corporation. The {upport of a church and of a Holpital are diltin& 
branches: and every man who gives, ought to be at liberty to apportion his 
charity as pleafes himfelf, not according to the pleafures of the plate- holders. 
Suppote the re&tor of the Abbey was to fay, you fhall have no collection 
here except one-third 1s given to the {upport of the Sunday-fchools; ano- 
ther clergyman to make the fame declaration refpeéting the Cafualty-Hof- 
ital; and a third itipulate in favour of the Stranger’s-Friend iociety. 
Vere each of thefe charities is as meritorious as the New Church, and as 
worthy of fupport. ‘lhe building of a fynagogue is mentioned as a me- 
ritorious aétion but once in feriptur e, and that curforily; but ‘* to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked. heal the fick, and vifit the fatherlefs 
and widow in affliction,” are infifted on as pofitive duties in every page. 
Lhe next argument refpects the ornaments of the church, which he 
defcribes as fo fimple and unadorned ; and which he fays I have fo fevere- 
Iv cenfured. I blame every expence that is charwed on the funds of auo- 
ther charity, whether for gilding or canopies, cufhions or curtains to pro- 
tect the committee or others from thofe ttreams of air to which the poor 
are expofed, but which would much endanger the health of their fepe- 
riors. As for the malignant infinuation which he prefaces with a perhaps, 
I aniwer I exprefied no fentimentof the nature of that which he pretends; 
{ never jaid that fuitable ornaments and folemn mufic ought only to be 
excluded trom a free church. Every church, without diftinétion, fhould 
he decently and refpectably fitted up, fuicably to, the form of, worfhip 
which is periormed in it: And if tome zealous perfons fhould add to 
thefe, paid for from their own pockets, pictures, filver candlefticks, 
communion-plate, (to which latt there can be no objection) and gold and 
velvet furnitaré for altar, palpit, and read: ing-cetk, and even mark thefe 
gifis with the name of the denen, (whatever might be my fufpicions that 
a part was given, as Vo, ¢ fays, to fame as well as to Gon) | am fure I 
fhould make no objection. But gcli-lace, velvet, and fringe are, in my 
6; inion, as unfic for the drefs of a church t, as Of him who officiates in it; 
the fame modefty of garb i 1s Appropriate to both. The rich ornaments of 
the Tempie at Jeruiaicmn only haftened itsdeft uction ; and in latter times, 
the furniture and expenfive decorations of the churches proved only invi- 
tations to plusder and rapine; which prevailed even at the Reformation, 
when, under pretence of deftroying fuperitition, they fri plundered and 
then denolifhed the churches themielves, Later times have afforded in- 
fiances of the fame r: na ty, On which I need not enlarge. Thofe whofe 
piety, and wot their vanity, leads them to promore the fervice of Gop, 
wowd do well to pee ier, that the delire of man to pay his worfhip te 
the De.1y is very ditterent from the external magnificence of that wor- 
fhip. Let as -ot difplay our creatures before Him, unlefs we are defirous 
of fhewing in his prefence that we value what He commands us to 
Weipire. 

Mr. Bowles next fpends his ink, and the patience of his readers, in 
commenting on whatl faid, and I itil maintain, that the money raifed 
profeiedty far the fervice of the Hofpital is defalcated. "The notice of 
of fuch cullecuons is put up, by order of the Committee, at the Pump- 
room, 
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soam, and expreffes amply that on fuch a day a collection will be made 
at the different places of worfhip, for the benefit of the Genera! Hofpiral. 
No notice is taken of any deductions whatever; but it is to be fuppofed, 
and always has been, that che whole of the money fo colle&ed was appli- 
ed to the purpofes expreffed in the notice. But he alledges, that the quef- 
tion 1s not whether the Governors of the Holpital, but whether the Audi- 
ence authorifed {uch ‘a defalcation. But it appears here to be the orator, not 
the audience that fafiened on the money. Both he and the audience had 
undoubtedly a right to give what they pleafed; but that they had a 
right ty shix their concerns with thofe of the Hofpital, | peremp- 
torily deny. No candid perfon will, 1 am ture, deny that this offi- 
cious intermixture arifes from a con{cioufnefs that if a.colle&ion was made 
feparately from the concerns of the Hofpital, and. given out .o be for the 
benefit of the New Church only, that little would be colle&ted. If Mr. 
Bowles and his clients be of a ditterent opinion, let them try the experi- 
ment, and it will fettle the difference at once: and I think | can engage 
that the Governer. of the Hofpital will never demand one-third of the 
money raifed profefledly for a different purpofe. 

Mr, Bowles’s next aifertion is fe extravagant that it furpaffes all belief. 
A reiolution was pafled, that the objections made by fome of the preachers 
to the appropriation of the charity money at the New Church were not 
made with the concurreuce of the Prefident and Governors of the Hofpital. 
On this oblique infinuation, which appears rather as a perfonal reflection, 
thougii it {pecifes no one, he builds his affertion that it might be brought 
agaiuft the Governors, as evidenge of their confeut. If he means in any 
court of juftice, 1 am fure he is miftaken; nor do I believe that the mott 
profligate advocate would venture to fuggeft a claim on no-better autho» 
rity. It conveyed a cenfure on a Gentieman, a Governor, who was ab- 
fent, had ne notice of it, and of courfe no opportunity of vindicating 
himfelf. [t was abfurd and contradictory; as a few days before the 
thanks of the Governors were fent to the very perfons, for the fermons on 
which they a few days after caft an eblique cenfure. As tothe acquie- 
fcence of the Governors of the Hofpital, it is the very thing complained 
of; and for which purpofe a fpecial meeting of the Governors is called, 
who will certainly think themfelves at liberty to determine as they think 
proper. I affert, that no concurrence of the Governors was ever given to 
fuch an innovation: and its being unnoticed for twoor three years no 
more conftitutes a right to repeat it, than it would any other prattice that 
was wrong in iis or:gin and outfet. As to his additional argument, from 
what Mr. Falconer faid, I anfwer he was miftaken, and very pardonably. 
The friends to what | here term and affert to be an abufe, had induftri- 
oufly circulated a report that there was an entry in the books of the corpe- 
ration authorifing the defalcatien ; | believed it myfelf, and fo I believe 
did another gentleman, who very worthily filled the chair at moft of the 
mectings. The books were diligently fearched by his dire¢tions, in exe 
pectation of finding it; but none could be found. This is furely fuffici- 
ent to explain what Mr. Falconer faid: be {poke from common report, 
and ftrong affertion of perfons who were either deceived themfelves, or 
meant to deceive. He was not a governor himfelf and had no means of 
perfonally afcertaing whether what he heard was true or falfe. As to 
what Mr. Bowles means by a refolution to refcind being equivalent toa 
a refolution to fanétion, I know not. if the Governors are convinced that 


$he late refolution was hafty, improper, and unjuft, it is their duty to re- 
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{cind it. The charge of inconfittency is ridiculous; to repair a wrong is 
@ duty, not a matter of indifference. ‘The argument of inconfitte cy 
might as well be urged againft repentance and reformation of vicious ha- 


bits, as againit the reparation of wrong or injury. 

Mr. Bowles next gives us a curious piece of information; that the New 
Church was abfolved by Kpifcopal au’ hority from any obligation to fur- 
nifh fermons for other charities. But what Bithop has a right to impofe 
fuch an obligatios ; and were any to inforce it, he wou'd be liable toa 
prohibition at leait, if not a priemunire. The King, and he oniy, by 
letters patent under the great feal nas any right to autho rile legally any 
charitable collections in churches, except at the facrament ; and no Bifhop 
has any right to invade this part of the royal prerogative. Such collec- 
tions fubfift, f am concerned to fay, by connivance rather than right ; 
but affurediy the Bilhop, except by recommendation, has no authority in 
the cafe. 

Mr. Bowles lafily expreffes much aftonifhment that the fame liberty of 

defalcation fhould be fuggeiled as likely to take place in the other 
churches, as is praétifed at tre New Church: as if the latter had an ex- 
clufive privilege of plundering the Ho/fpital colletion. Lut is not the re- 
liet of the poor who frequent the different churches, as good a pretence 
for fharing in the money, as furnifhing c¢ canopies, Carpets, curtains, and 
cufhions, at the New Church? Is it not ds meritorious to furnifh a bed 
fora poor family, as to affift the flumbers of the Commitiee ? Such an 
application would, no doubt, be foreign to the purpofe for whi ch the 
money was given; but I have no doubt by far the moft juft fable devia- 
tion. Asto his laf infinuation, that the inftitution at Chrift-Church is 
deeply connected with out Ecclefiaftical Eftablithment, | confefs | fee no 
fuch conneGion. Our Feclefiaftical Eftablifhment, like that of the Jews, 
which had more direct evidences of its being a Divine regulation, mutt, 
hike that, fland of fal! by its own merits. The Temple of Jerufalem, 
built by Solomon, under the exprefs direétion of Gop, even regarding its 
conftrution, was delivered, by the ALMicury into the hands of the king 
of Affiyria ; even the Ark of Gop proved no proteétion for the violaters of 
his commandmentw The fame judgment is applicable to ourfelves. Let 
us make our inftitutions fubjervient to, and encouraging of, ‘* the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and truth ;” and we may then 
fafely fay, ** on this reck will we build our church, and the gates of hell. 
fhall not prevail againit ic.”” But if we fubftitute ceremonial obfervances 
for moral and religious duties, or affix any merit to them, independently 
of their conducing to make us better men, we deceive ourfelves ; and the 
fate of the Jews, menaced by the Prophet Ifaiah, for the fame mifinter- 
pretation of the precepts of the ALmiGury, will as furely await ourfelves. 
The danyers with which we are threatened can only be averted by a re- 
formation of the national chara€ter. ‘The exhortations of the pious, and 
many of that defcription are to bejfound in every rank of our Ecclefiaftical 
Eftabliihment, may conduceto this defirable purpofe ; and fuch perfons 
bave more regard to their duty and their character to advife any to depend 
on the favour of the ALmicuty on any other grounds tham obedience to 
his pofitive precepts. If we fail in thefe, our ceremonial obfervances 
will, like the new moons and fabbaths of the Jews, be counted only as 
** an abomination.” ~ 


Your humble fervant, 


W. F ALCONER. 
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To tHe Rey, C. Dauseny. : | 
Sir, Bath, June 17, 1805. 


I AM obliged to enter upon the fubjeét of this letter without the cere- 

monious falutation of a preface, as we muft confider not how much may 
be written, but how much will be read. 
_ tis faid, Sir, that you relinquifhed the original plan of not preaching 
in behalf of the charitable inftitutions of this city, becaufe you did 
not like that the chapel where you férve fhould be an exception, in this 
reipect, to the ether places of public worfhip. It would then be fuppofed, 
that you declared your with to contribute to their fupport in the fame 
manner as the others did, Nothing like it. You make your verbal bar- 
gain that you fhould have a third part of the money that might be col- 
lected for the Bath Hofpital, and the Afylum and Difpenfary ; which laft 
Inftitution fhould not be omitted, becaufe it fhews how you were extend- 
ing your market. And fo, Sir, the yearnings of your tender bofom to 
preach for the fick poor could be quieted only by taking fromthem a third 
part of the alms which they might receive. You gave up the fermon and 
collection for yourfelves, and had annually in return merely a third from 
each of two colledtions for the Bath General Eofpital, and one third from 
the collection for the Afylum and Difpenfary; over and above the new 
and ineitimable pleafure of affifting the fick! And by colle@ing fupplies 
for the Church in this manner, you did not expofe yourfelf to the necef- 
fity of laying your accounts before ** a licentious world.” 

Your injudicious advocate, Sir, has induced me to requeft an explana- 
tion of two remarkable facts; and no one can be proxy for you in making 
the reply. 

. You omitted a large part of a prayer of charity in the fervice for one 
of the fafis; and thus fet the example to the poor, in whofe prefence you 
did it, of refifting the authority of the King, and fetting at nought that 
of the Metropolitan: For the time you became a diflenter. Your col- 
league at the New Church, who did the fame, faid the prayer was un- 

ramatically exprefled ; and thus his love of his brethren itumbled over a 
philological block; and that it was not any thing to which he had fub- 
f{cribed—a reafon this for rejeéting all thofe parts of the fervice, not to be 
found in the Book of Common-Prayer and the Bible. Charity, I fuppofe, 
is not like any thing to which he has fubfcribed; 1 am fure it is not con- 
trary to it. Icall upon you, Sir, to defend this conduét, on the ground 
of its being confiftent with the character of a good citizen, and a Mint- 
fter of the Eftablifhed Church. 

If you do not regard St. Chryfoftom’s authority as a preacher, you 
may liften to him as an hiltorian, and he feems to have had fome hearers 
like yourfelf; for in commenting on the words of St. Paul, ** Let every 
foul be fubje& tothe higher powers,” he fays, ‘ this command 1s given to 
the clergy and the monks, and not to laymen only.’ On the authority of 
the following paflages, extra&ted from a letter addrefled to you fome time 
fince, I call upon you to fhew how a Minifter of the Eftablifhed Church 
can fubfcribe to one doétrine, and believe another: ** You have fubicrib- 
éd to the i7th Article of the Church of England. You faid to me in 

erfon, your were not called upon to believe in the doétrine by fubfrib- 
fn to this Article. P. 7. —** Mr. Overton, as an honeft man; believes 
the doctrine of the 17th Article, which he has fubfcribed to. You do 
not.” P. 9.—See’a letter to the Rev, C. Daubeny, by Edw. Shep- 
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It will not ferve your end to fay you defpife this man or that, and he 
filent, The fact has been before the public, and you have not contradict- 
edit. If you require my opinion of the 17th Article, I will freely give 
it; I think it agreeable to the tenor of Scripture, and that it is framed 
with admirable prudence. I Jook no further. If Calvin hold the fame doc 
tine tant micox ; if mot, tant pis. 

Lam Sir, your obedient fervant, 


THOS. FALCONER, 


Good Gods! “ ’Tis like a rolling river, 
That murmu ing flows and flows for ever ! 
Ne’er tired, perpetual difeord fowing, 
Like fame, it gathers ftrength by going.” 
Gay’s Fables—The Scold. 
Mr. Printer, June 19, 1805. 


IF the decifion which is to take place at the Bath Genera! Ho) pital the 
26th of this month, on the fubje@& of the condué of Chrift-Church, fhall 
rove ** the end all’’ of the offenfive war, carried on fome time by the 
Rev. T’. Falconer and his adherents, it will be a relief to thofe who think 
it necfleary to read unceafing remonftrances, on an evil that does not exift; 
and will make room for matter of much more importance. 

We may, I think, fairly anticipate the refult of the meeting of the Go- 
vernors; it cannot be but to confirm the refolution paffed at the Annual 
Genera! Mecting: for what was the refolution? It was this, ‘* That the 
Governors take no part in the difcaflions ef individvals, but are bound to 
accept, by duty of their truft, whatever donations fhall be offered to the 
Charity over which they prefile.” 

The very able letter of Mr. Bowles has given a full explanation on the 
conduct of Chrift Charch; an explanation which has not been refuted by 
the two laft letters in the Bath Chronicle; but the matter could have been 
adjufted even without this letter ; for let the conduét of Chrift Church be 
ever fo nefarious, the Governors of the Bath General Hofpita!l could not 

llibly have any concern with it: it is an eftablifhment over which they 
Laxe no right of exercifing enquiry. It is fufficient that the Subfcribers, 
or the Committee they have appointed, are fatisfied with the regulations 
adopted at this Church for the accommodation of the numerous poor whe 
could not find convenient fituations at the parifh churches, which are toa 
{mall toaccommodate them, nor at the privare chapels, which, from the high 
sate of obtaining fittings, are alone devoted to the opulent. 

‘Lhe idea of ereétiag a Free Church for the accommodation of the poor, 
proceeded, if | am well-informed, from vaft bodies, who not finding ac- 
commodations in their attendance on Divine fervice at the Eftablithed 
Churches, were confequently drawn to the numerous conventicles, who 
open wide their doors to ail deferters. ‘The Free Charch has very much 
corrected this evil. 

As much has been faid on the fubjeét of defakation, it will be well to 
enquire into the juiinefs of this accufation. The Free Church has yield- 
ed the Hofpital annually on an average between forty and fifty pounds ; 
and if you will remember that tt is only from the gaileries that dona- 
tions are to be expected, for the area is occupigd by a deigription of per- 
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fons who are not fuppofed to be eqnal to aid the contributions materially 
—nence, if you compare this fubicviption with Charches of an equal fize 
(recollecting the galleries of Chrift Church) as, for inttance, St. James's, 
St. Michael’s Church, we fha!l have no reaton to be diffatisfied at the 
funis paid into the Hofpital coffers by the wbufed Committee of Chrilt 
Charch. 

Che queries propofed by the Rev. Mr. Warner, may be pertinent; but 
has that Gentleman or any other, a right to propofe them? I have before 
obferved, the conduét of Chrift Church epperiains to the Subfcribers only, 
or their Cosfunittee, and not to the public. his fubject either taken gene 
rally or particularly, will ftrongly inculcate the axiom—kNow THYSELF. 

I beg, in concluding, Mr. Printer, to acknowledge an unintentional 
error, in afferting that the Réy. Mr. Jav’s Chapel! colleéted once a year. 
Tremember that it ome did fo, and inferred that ‘rom its numerous congre- 
gation, as well as the opulence of its members, that it fill continued fo 
praife-worthy a cuftom. Were it only one third of a contribution, it would 
be thanktully received, I doubt not, by the Governors of the Bath Gene- 
ral Hofpital. 


Yours, A DISPASSIONATE OBSERVER. 


THE SPEECH OF THE REV. ARCHDEACON DAUBENY. 


At a fpecial Meeting of the Governors of the Hofpital in Batly on June 
the 26th, 1805, in anfwer to that of the Rev, Lr. Gardiner, in fupport 
of his Motion for Refeinding the following Refolution, which had paffed 
unanimoufly, at the General Annual Meeting held on the ft of May, 
1805; which refolution was in coniequence of a Letter from the Rev. 
Archdeacon Daubeny to the Chairman of the General Hofpital, to know 
whether, in the obje@tions made by Dr. Gardiner in his Sermon at Chrift 
Church to the arrangement eftadlithed at that Church relative to the 
Charity Sermons, Dr. G. was to be confidered as {peaking the language 
of the Governors of the Ho/fpital as a colle&tive Body '— 


RESOLVED—** That any objefions made to the appropriatian of the Collec- 
tions for the benefit and fupport of this Hofpital at Chrift Church, have no fans~ 
tion from the Prefident and Governors of this Hujpital.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
It appears to me that much irrelevant matter has been mixed with the 


fubje& under immediate confideration. Without entering, therefore, in- 
to that comparative eflimmate between the foul and the body, which has 
been fo ftrangely introduced on this occafion, it will be my objeét to con- 
fine your attention, as far as may be, to the queftion before the Board; 
and though, Gentiemen I am unprepared to addrefs you in a written di- 

efted {pecch, after the example of the Rev. Dr., I flatter myfelf I fhall 
find no difficulty in anfwering every thing te has faid to the purpofe on 
this occation. In fo doing, I fhall not certainly defcend to a level with 
thofe Gentlemen, who have committed them eves to the public on this 
occafion, by entering into any of thofe perfonalities that have been fo un- 
happily, and | may add, difgracefully mixed up with this fabjeét ; but 
fhall treat the gueftion before us abfradedly, as it ought to be treated in 
this place, and as it can alone be treated confiltently with my charaCter 


and jiation, 
| The 
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The bufinefs immediately before this Board is to determine on the pro- 
priety of refcinding a refolution made at a former Board. ‘inat refolution 
derived its origin Pen a letter, written by me to the then Chairman, re- 
guefting to know whether, in the objections Gr. Gardiner thought pro- 
per to make in his fermon at Chrift Church, to the arrangement eltablith- 
ed at that Church, relative to the charity fermons, the Dr. was to be confi- 
dered as {peaking the language of the Governors of this Hofpital in their 
collective capacity? To that requeft the refolution in queftion was the 
anfwer; which fays, ** The Governors of this Hofpital do not fanction 
Dr. Gardiner’s objeétions.” The queftion now is, whether this refolution, 

affed at the General Annual Board of this Hofpital, is to be ref{cinded? 

Vhat will be the virtual conclufion to be drawn from refcinding this reio- 

lution, I do not think it neceffary, Gentlemen, to point out, becaufe I 
feel confident, that after the circumftances of the prefent cafe fhall 
have been taken into confideration, no fuch refcinding can take place. 

_ The charge, Gentlemen, thathas been brought before the public againii the 
Committee of Chrit-Church, is of the groifelt kind. It is no lefs than 
this—that the perlons compofing that Committce have been guilty of practi 
fing a notorious fraud on the revenues of this Hofpital, by fubtraciing one 
third of the collections made at Chriil-Church for its benefit. On-this 
ground the parties in queftion have been. held forth to the public as having 
“< impure anil guilty hands,” as “ Delpoilers of a public charity,” and as 
“* Public Detaulters,’? their cafe has. been compared with that of Lord 
Melville. The analogy between the two cafes! fhall leave you, Gentle- 
men, to find out for yourfelves. Now, Gentlemen, either the faid charge 
brought againit the Committee of Chriit-Charch is true, or it is falle. If 
it be true, it will prove too much—if falfe, it will prove, what mult be 
confidered to be worfe than nothing. Should it be true, it cafis the fevereit 
refleGion on the conduct of the Governors of this Hofpital as a body ; tor 
at proves that they have been fhameftully defeclive in their duty to their 
truii, in negleGing to make ule of the proper means to prevent that injury 
to it, of which the charge in quetiion complains. But, Gentlemen, if on 
the contrary the charge in quettion be falfe, I will leave to you to contider 
in what precadiment thofe perfons, who have brought this grofs charge be- 
fore the public againti.Gentlemen re{peétable both for their characier and 
fiation in the world, have placed themfelves. I do not hefitate to fay, that 
to fuch a charge, thus brought, Lord Ellenborough would give the name 
of aLisex. 

I now proceed to. prove, that the charge in queflion is not to be fub- 
Rantiated. My firit proof will confilt of, prefumptive evidence, drawn 
from the conduct of the Governors of this Hofpital at large on this occafion. 
Had the Governors thought that juft grounds for the charge here referred 
to really exifled, I maintain that they vught, in duty to their traft, either to 
have made airemonfirance to the Committee of Chrifi-Church on the fubjeét ; 
or, in failure of {uccels, in fueh a mode of proceeding, to have in{tituted a 
civil procels again(t the defrauding parties, te compel them to the reftora- 
tion of that fam of which the Holpital had by them been defrauded.—But, 
Gentlemen, no fuch remonitrance has been made, no {uch civil procefs has 
been initituted. On the contrary, the Governors have continued in the 
receipt of the two-thirds of the collection at Chrift-Church fi+ five years ; and 
in their late refolution have faid, that they do not fanction the objections 
that have been made to the arrangement that has been eftablifhed at Chrift- 
Gdurch, relative to this fubje@t. The conclufion to be drawn from which 
prelumptive 
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prefumptive evidence fs, that the Governors of this Hofpital do: not think 
that the charge in queftion againft the Committee of Chrilt-Church is to 
be {ubitantiated, 

From prelumptive, I now pafs on to the pofitive proof, which is to be 
derived from the plan originally laid down for the direction of the Com 
mittee of Chrift Church, on the fubject under contideration. _Chrift 
Church being an eftablilhment of a peculiar nature, it was thought that 
fome particular plan might be deemed necellary for its management. With 
this idea, previous to the confecration of the Chureh, fome queilions were 
put to the Bifhop with a view to its future direction. Among thele quel- 
tions one related to the charity fermons, with the defire of knowing his 
Lordthip’s opinion on that head. His Lordthip’s anfwer was to the follow- 
ing effect —* Why, Gentlemen, your Church is a charity of itfelf, and the 
greatett of charities; you will want to have a fermon annually for the fup- 
port of your fabric, as they have for their chapel at ‘Tunbridge Wells: and 
as there is a fufficient number of charity fermons already in Bath, you can- 
not load your congregation with an additional one: you may, therefore, be 
fairly excufed, on thts confideration, from preaching any other charity fer- 
mons, and confine yourlelves to one fermon exclulively for the fupport of 
your own inflitution, and you have my authority fo to do.” On this epif- 
copal ground then the Church committed to us might have proceeded. Our 
deviation from it originated so/e/y in a regard for the interefts of this Hol- 
pital. For though | am ready to give the Gentlemen who have brought 
this fubject before the public, credit for the beft of motives, I mean zeal 
for the profperity of this Ho!pital, yet I cannot admit that they monopolize 
the zeal on this fubject. This zeal was what originally fuggetted the pre- 
fent plan at Chrift Church to my mind, on the intimation from fome quare 
ter or other, that the Governors of the Hofpital entertained apprehentfions 
of injury to their charity, from the circumitance that many of the frequent- 
ers of Chrift Church would not contribute to the charity fermons tor the 
Hofpital, who might have contributed had they belonged to fome other 
place of worfhip. To meet this objection, the plan now efiablithed at 
Chrift Church was originally propofed by mytfelf to Mr. Pigott, late Go- 
vernor of the Hofpital. He received it moft cordially, thought it an ex- 
cellent one, and was {ure, he faid, that his brother Governors would moti 
gladly hear of it. In confequence, the plan was mentioned at a fubfequent 
meeting of the Committee at Chrift Church ; and Mr. Sibley, as a Governor 
of the Hopital, was commiflioned from the Committee to communicate our 
propofed plan for the charity fermons at Chrift Church to this Board. He 
did fo; and the plan was unanimoutly received with approbation and 
thanks, ' 

Now, Gentlemen, had the Governors of this Hofpital, inftead of receiv- 
ing our plan with approbation and thanks, made objections to it, by faying, 
that they were in the habit of receiving the whole collection mace at every 
other place of worthip, and therefore they were not content with our pro}- 
fered two-thirds; in fhort, that in cafe any part of the collection made at 
Chrift Church was referved for the fupport of that Church, that they fllould 
hold the Committee of Chrilt Church forth to the public as “ Plunderers ot 
a public charity; Mr. S. in luch a cafe, would have made his report to the 
Committee of Chrift Church on ‘the fubject, and the conlequence would 
have been, that the plan originally laid down by the Bihop for the fermon 
at Chrift Church, would have been proceeded upon; and the Gentlemen 
ef the Hofpital would have heard nothing more from the Commi'tee on the 
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abject. ‘Inftead, therefore, of being held out to the public as defpoilers of 
Fable ehanity, the Gentlemen of the Committee of Chrif Church ought 
rather to be contidered in the light of coniiderable_benefaciors to it; for, 
by their voluntary act, the funds of this Hofpital_ have an annual increafe of 
between forty and fifty’ pounds, to balance again& what might have been 
nothing. 
«There is ftill one additional proo’, and of ihe demonftrative kind, relative 
to the charge in queiiion, which may be drawn from the public language. 
ef that Rev. Gentleman who, in concert with others, has been engaged in 
bringing this charge before the public. 7 | 
-<De. Gardiner, w- his fermy at Chri Caareh, on the laft day appointed 
~ forpreaching for the benefit of this Hofpital, told the congregation, that 
he was under the indifpeafable obligation of mentioning the two objects 
for which ther charity was that day foliciied, namely the Church and the 
Heofpital: and the argument built on this ground was, that their. benefac- 
tidns theald be propurtionably liberal, with a view of providing for thefe 
twa purpgies, | Addthe Dr. bimielf,, on leaving the church, leit a, feven 


piece with the Collecior, with the exprels direGtion that it thould - 


be carried:-to the benefit of the Church exclusively, The Rev. Dr. then, 
who, im¢oncert with others, has brought this charge o! fraud againit the 
Committee.of Chritt Church, left that Church in the tuli knowledge that 
the colle@ion then made, was made for swe specific and publicly, declared 
; and.confequently that no fraud could).poilibly have been com- 
mitted:in dividing the collection fo made, according to the appomted pro- 
rtions.. For.on this ground, Gentlemen, I maintain, that ‘had the Col- 
Foctens.cabi Ghai Church cucied away. the. whole collection and poured. it 
into the fuads | of this Hofpitai, the.Committee of Carilt Church would 
have bean juitified Mi making ule of the fame legal remedy for the recovery 
of that-part of the general collection which belonged to the Church, as the 
Governors of the Ho pity! would be juftitied in employing for the recovery 
of the third part relerved for the henefit of Chrift Church, haduhe coliec- 
tion bedn profefiedly made for the sole and ewclusive benefit of the Ho!pital. 
-d now pals. on, Gentlemen, ;to aapther ciccuarfianee, becaule it may be 
confidered.as. bearing, at leait indiredlly, on the Governors of this Ho!pital. 
One of the writers.on thes ogeation, has faid, that the third part of the col- 
lection referved for the Church, and reprefented by him as fubtracted from 
the dum collected for this. Ho‘pital, bas been employed in “ furnifng, 
carving, gilding, mutc, and frippery ormaments” for the New Church. 
Now, Gentlemen, the fame reaioning that has already been made uie of, 
will apply to this charge—it is either true, or falfe. If true, the Governors 
of the Hoipital have been wanting to their truft, in conniving at fuch a 
etfion of the Hofpital money, For, if l-held the plate on the occation, 
whether I put my hand into the plate, and put a handful of money into my 
own pocket,.or afer. carrying the plate into the vefiry, deducted one- 
third from its contents, for ary purpofe different from that for which 
‘the collection was made, the injury to the Heipital bad been the fame, 
and the remedy adopted fon its rediefs ought to have been alfo the ‘ame. 
But this weiter has beey mlormed, thai no fueh abufive expenditure of the 
money collected for the |Ho' pial :has actually taken place. .Mr Bowles, 
othat ** officious advecate,”’ asthe Rev, Dr, has thought fit to ca) him, from 
_@ paper printed for the fobleriburs to the Church, extracted the following 
: i tbenefiictions, in adction to the -fubferiptions of the feveral pate 
evist The great bell, the Rev. Mr, Sibley; the communion plate, Mrs. 
Derulon ; 
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Denifon; the velvet and gold fringe, for altar-table, pulpit, and defk, Mrs, 
Barafien ;” and to the altar-piece, with its gilding and appendages, I have 
the honour to plead guilty. From whence it appears, that the whole of 
the ornamental part o! Chrift Church, to the amount ef between four and 
five hundred pounds, came out of the private purle of individuals. In fact, 
nothi was paid for out of the general fubicrption, .but the rough mates 
pials of the building, as ftone, timber, mortar, &v. together with the la- 
bour of putting them together. And the fubjoribers are {ausiied that ahey 
have received the fall value of their money, becaulein the Axal Debtor and 
Creditor account of the expence of the building, carried out, printed, and 
fent out to every fubicribe:, the balance againit the Chureh aod in favour 
of the Trealurer, was $1/. 1 hall only ebferve, that the writer in queition in 
the teeth of this circumfiantial and authentic evidence relative to the expen- 
dituse for ornaments at Chrifi Church, in his leteer fubfequent to the informa- 
tion communicated by Mr. Bowles on that head, {till repeats his charge rela- 
tivete the money which eught to have patied into the funds of the Holpital, 
having been expended “ in the gilding, canopies, carpets, cufhions, &c.” 
— the New Church, 1 make no comment, but leave the judgment - with. 

ers. 

Having ftated thefe facts as neceflary to precede your determination om 
the motion before the Board, I {hall proceed to give a thort anfwer to fome 
few things which have fell’ from the Rev. Dr. In anfwer to what, the 
Dr has faid relative to Chrift Charch efiablifhing a dangerous . prece- 
dent in this cafe, I obferve, that no precedent can be eftablithed by. the 
practice of Chrilt-Church, becaufe no place.of public worthip in this city 
fiands im the {ame predicament that Chriit Church does. Te the threat 
held out by the Rev. Dr. that fhould a third be continued to be deducted 
from the collections at Chrift Church for the fupport of that Church, the 
fame deduction wil] be made at the Octagon and Laura Chapels, I reply— 
that when the areas of thefe two Chapels fhall be dedicated to the free ule 
of the poer, and the galleries only reterved for the neceilary outgoings, the 
cafes will then be parallel; and the proprietors of thofe Chapels will thea 
have the fame reafon for making fome prudent provifion for -the .upport of 
their buildings, thatthe Committee of Chrift Church now have for the fup- 
port of the Charch commitied to their charge; ard on-this fubject 1 thall at 
any time be ready to meet the Rev, Dr. before the Bithop. With refpect 
to the-long petition which the Rev. Dr. has propoled for pre/entation te 
the Bihhep of the Diocele, with the view of inducing his Lordip to in- 
terfere, I can fave him the trouble of prefenting it, by telling him what 
the Bifhop’s opinion on the prefent fubject is: I can tell the Rev..Dr. that 
his Lordthip knows and perfectly approves the plan that has heen cliablithed 
at Chrift Church; he contiders that the Commitice offer a deon to the Hol- 
pital, which it ig the duty of the Governors to accept; and that, was he 
difpofed to find fault at all, it would be that we had not kept to, the, ari- 
ginal plan which his predecefior marked out for us relative to our-annual 
fermon; in which cafe we fhould have had no connection with the Hofpital, 
and there could have been no ground for difpute. 

To this general view of my fubje@, I thall content myfelf with fabjoin- 
ing one fhort gblervation. The objection to the play elablifhed at_Chutt 
‘Church for the charity fermons proceeds doubtle!s from the apprehenfos 
of its proving produdive of injury to the Hofpital. - But, Gentlemen, fron 
the knowledge I-have of the ‘fentiments -of the cengregftion at Chritt 
Church, 1 have good reafon to believe that.no fuch injury will ear 
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For I verily believe that the Hofpital receives as much from the produét of 
two-thirds of te ;colleétion on the pre‘ent plan, as it would receive, were 
the collections made at Chrift Church, as elfewhere, for the Hofpital alone, 
Atid Tam fully perfuaded, that fo long as the {pirit of the Gofpel continues to 
preferve its influence on the human heart, no charity in this placé will ever 
réceive detriment from: its connection with the economy of Chrift Church. 
In thus ftating plain facts, unaccompanied with comment, -my object has 
been, that the {ubject before the Board fhould be entered into with that 
éoliiefs and temper beft calculated to produce a'wife decifion. With this 
view I'Have fiated them in the way, I traft, the leaft hurtful to the feel- 
ings of thole Gentlemen who, if we may judge from their writing, appear 
to poffefs no very delicate regard for the feelings of others. My object hae 
been not to irritate or inflame, and thereby add a fiimulus to that ancharit- 
able difpofition which has already manifefied itfelt on this fubject ;\ but to 
convince the Gentlemén concerned, that it has not been my with to anfwer 
them, ‘as I might have been juftified in anfwering ; and as they might eafily 
have’ been aniwered; but in the way in which, as a Chriftian Minifter, I 
ought to aniwer them. “My object, is conciliation > an object at al! times 
moft defirable ; but in no cafe more than in the \prefent; becaule it is moft’ 
calculated to promote the interefts of this Hofpital. 
Having faid thus much, Gentlemen, I -have only°to return thanks for 
r patience, and (hall trelpafs no longer on your time; having nodoubt 
on my mind, that from the premifles that have been brought before: you, 
r conclefions, relative to the motion before the Board, will be fuch as 
thall do credit to your characters as Governors of this Hofpital, and prové 
moft inftrumental to the interefts of that excellent charity, for which, as 
Governors, we ttand re{ponfible to the public. 
Upon the queftion being put, 
‘There appeared fir refeinding the Refolution Q 
Againft BS tes eel yor SBS 
© The wiiole cafe is now before our readers, as far as it has come to 
our knowledge, and if we be not egregioufly miftaken among them there: 
can be but one fentiment on the fubje&t. In faét it would puzzle wifer 
heads than thofe of Dr. Gardiner, and his reverend and his medical 
affociates, to‘prove to the fatisfaction of the public that two thirds of a 
charitable collection are not better than no colleétion at all ; and certainly 
it was under this exprefs ftipulation thata fermon was allowed to be preached 
for the benefit of the Bath. Hofpital ac the Free Church. It is clear, 
therefore, that the candu& of thofe perfons who thus officioufly, and, we 
miuft fay moft injudicioufly' and foolifh, ftrive to annul the condition 
of the contraé&, has an immediate tendency to vitiate the contract itfelf, 
and confequently to deprive the Hofpital of that. portion of its benefits, 
which it at prefent enjoys from the annual férmon at the Free Church. It 
has often been obferved that an injudicieus friend is the worft of enemies ; 
and unqueftionably thefe Gentlemen have laboured hard, by their conduct 
in this bufinefs, to eftablith the truth of the pofition. 
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INDE X. 


A.* | 
BELARD, account of his tomb at St. 
Dennis, 27 4. 

Accent, mot ftrongly marked in verfe, 418. 

Aétors, fatire en, 78. 

AéGtors, ftri€tures on their licentioufnefs in 
general; Hamlet's inftruétions recom- 
mended to them toread every day, 174. 

Aéts ot the Apoftles, the reafons of St. 
‘Luke for writing them, 369. 

Adan and Eve, their expulfion fiom Eden 
repref-nted, and man depictured in a fa- 
vage ftate, 181. 

Add fon, teftimony of his exalted virtue, 400. 

Adultery, difgufting apology in favour of, 
461. 

Affections, bilious, judicious ftriétures on, 
82. 

Alcborough, defcription of that place, 131. 

Aleutics, account of ther manufaéturing 
different articles, 499. 

Amufements, lawful ftri€tures on, 190. 

Animals, inferior, ‘ngubar dialogue to prove 
their rationalty, 468. 

Antichift, the opinion of Mr, Whitaker 
conceming the, not approved of, 2. 

Antichrift, remarks on the popeas, 110. 

Antiquities, the architeétural, in Great Bri- 
tain, juftly efteemed, 427. 

Apecalyp’e, when firft wr tten, 13; was ne- 
glefted for feveral centuries, and dver- 
looked even by Luther and Calvin, 14; 
pronounced by Dr. Sou'h as a wicked and 
mitc‘ievous hook, ib.; its authenticity 
and divine infpiration partially examined 
in only one writing, i. ; its divine origin, 
according to Mr. Gallow*y: 1416; is 
ftated to eontan a predi¢tion of many 
extraordina y events which cwere to come 
to pafs, ib.; the kind of language cenfi- 
d-red, in which it was written, ib. 

Armies, remarks on them in their march or 
progrets, 279. 

Ar enai. of Denmark, fome particulars rela- 
tive to them civen by Mr. Kuttner, 165. 
Atheiim, poet cal epiftie on the fubjeét of, 

446; anfwer to the fame, 447. 

, general opinion in France relating 
to, 459 

Aver ‘o», original, to rel_gion, erroneoufly 
adm tte’ by Sir H. M: We lwood, 171. 

Au'iria, obf rvations on its commercial in- 
tercourfe with Tunis, 512; ‘urvey of its 
fea-corft and navigation, \b.; extent of 
its dominions ater the peace of Lune- 
ville, ‘b.; populat:on, 513; remasks on 
the different manufactures, ib. 








Burder, 


B. 

Banks, Scotch and Englith, obfervations on 
them, and comparifons between them 
and the Irith, 70. , 

Barclay, the Rev. W. the noxious quality 
of his p'lls proved, 92. 

Bayonet, fuperiority of the Englith in the 
ule of the, 271. . 

, for what weapons fubftituted, 
3763 principles of its {cientific ufe, 380. 


* Beafts, the two, mentioned in the Revela- 


tion, remarks on, 8. 

Beaft, ftri€tures-on the meaning of that ex- 
preffion ufed in the Apocalypfe, 9 3 con- 
fufed notions of Mr. Galloway refpeGting 
its feven heads and ten horns, 113 his fin- 
gular account of its form and colour, ib. — 

Bells, in fpires, the firlt intfoduétion of” 
them in England—probubly introduced 
by the Saxons, 30. 

Bible Societies, geucral remarks on their ob- 
je&@t and means, §2; on the circulation 
of bibles by papifts and fettarifts, 57. 

Bible-Society, propofals for eftablifhing one, 
en a new plan, 137. 

Bifhops, the Saxon, probable proofs, that 
they had a throne as well as mitre, $3. 
Blind, comperifon of their fituation with 

that of others, 93. 

Bolten, his hypothefis concerning the feries 
in which the Evangelitts wrote their 
works, centidered to be the moft rational 

‘of any, 123. 

Bondy the infamous midnight, relative to 
the marriage of Mary, remarks On it, 3675 
proved to be a forgery, 289. 

Bothwell, the Earl. o:, obtains the confi- 
dence and efteern of Mary Queen of Scots, 
231; account of his mock trial and acquit- 


tal, 385. 


- Bread-making, in its different branchés, 


confidered, 425. . : 
Briefs, flatement of notorious abule in cafes 


of, 332—334. 
Britain, confi ‘ered happy as the feat of free- 
dom and the aits, 18). | 
Buchanan, his difgracctul evidence againft 
Mary Queen of Scots refuted, 232. 384. 
Bu snaparté, the coronation of, iatirically 
decribed, 188 ; the eharacter of, con 
fidered by Kotzelue 271. 
fr, his . olent, declamatory abufe 
of the True Churchmen, and vocificeta- 
tion againft lawful amuferents, 1905 
{pecimen of histanatical fermons, 192, 
Byng, Admiral, remarks on the injaitice of 
his fentence, 250, 
Na Cala- 
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Calamitiers,- national fermons preached on, 
particularly on war, 85. 

Calvini, interefting particulars relative to, 
455. 

Calumny, not to ve compenfated by money, 
292 

caoeer, common diftilled water recom- 
mended by Drs. Lamb and Reece, in the 
cure of, 83. 

Captains, nayal, remarks on the great dif- 
cretionary power exerifed by, 256. 

Caffas, M. his return to Rome ‘trom his 
antiq . rian refear hes ;, his travels in H- 
tria and Dalmatia ftrengly reconumendcd, 


47- 

Catharine de Medicis. remarks on he: mo- 
nument and charaéter, 276. . 

Cathedral, toe ancient. of Cornwall, pictu- 
refque defcription o%, 273 its hiftorical 
furvey, 2y. 

Catholici‘m, eftabl thed at Spalatro, in the 
fixih century, 40. 

Catholics, reafons why certaio political 
rights have hithe to been withheld from 
them, 71; terms under which they may 
obtain their demands, 72. 

in Ire and, remarks on the mife- 
rable ftate o. the lower clafs of the, 311; 
at what period they begin to confefs,3 10. 

. their ‘entiments partially ex- 
plained, 439; influence of addreffts from 
their clergy om them, 440. 

Charatter, a fingulir one defcribed, 346. 

Chivalry, courts of, their objeét, 252. 

Chrit, types of, remarks on different cha- 
rafters of antiquity, to whem the deno- 
min tion is applic.ble, 8 

Chritt crucified, the obje& of, confidered, 
100. 

Chriftianity, defigned attack upon, by Vol- 
ney, 102. 

Church of England, objeftions to their af- 
fociation and aéting with diffenters, 53. 
——-~—~, remarks on the gcaute; 

and progrefs of feh im, and the purity 
and excellence of, 196. 
Church and State, impotibility of arate 
. ing them proved, 95. ’ 

Church of Rome, remarks on the peop! Letic 
hiftory of the, 9. 

Clergy, the Catholic, charged with diffemi.- 
nating difloyalty in Ireland, 288; are 
vindicated by Mr. Erfkine, 289¢—303. 

» charged with being im- 
plicated in in mott rebellions, 320. 

Clergyman, the princ pal duty of a, ror. 

Cockburn, Mr. his compiete refutation of 
Volney’s infidelity, 102. 

Commiflioners, the Naval, their condu& 
cenfured refpetting the'Tenth Report, 74. 

Commons, the Houle of, the periodical re- 
newal of, confidered as the principal fe- 
curity for the rights and liberty of the 
fubjeét, 251. 

onfeffion of the Gathglics, firitures on 
Ae, 319. 
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Confeffien of Rouffeau, 
refpefting, 476. 

Confolation, {weetly deferibed, «37 

Confumption of the lungs, the danger of 
havin; recour'e to balfams, fyrups, and 
other noftradms in, 84. 

Conti. the Priace’s of, inftance of 
manity and generofity 27%. 

Cookery, economy of, a poem, 221. Poem 
on Formian’s miftrefs, from Catullus, 
223. 

Copenhagen, interefting acceunt of it given 
by M. Kuttner, 162; is insebted to two 
conflagrations for its prefent beauty, ib. ; 
div fion ot this cap tal, and remarks « rn 
the prince pal ftructures i: it, 163—165. 

Cornwall, the hiftory of, proving it in an- 
cient times to have been a- b.fhoprick 
and monarchy, 25. 

» acount of fome holy men who 
endeavoured to convert the iniabitants to 
Chriftianity, 33° 

Cove ant. the folemn, entered into by the 
rebellious fubje&ts of Charles Ll. remarks 
on; is adoption by J. dzge Hale, 175— 

179. 

Coverley, Sir R. de, obfervation of the cha- 
ra¢ter of, 401, 

Courts of Enquiry, remarks on naval and 
military; method of obviating animad- 
verfions on them, 253—~555. 

Courts-martial, obfervations on the origin 
of, 252; under what ftatutes they were 
firit inftituted in the naval fervice, ib. ; 
advantages of feamen over foldiers in their 
punifhments, ib.; of the fundamental 
laws under which they were held, 253 ; 

fpecification of the different nature of 
courts-martial, 2553 remarks on their 
practice, 258. 

Creation, the works of the, expreffid by 
the goddefs Faney, 180 

Crozier, the, refearches refpefting the hifto- 
tical origin of, 31. 

Cryftallography, proved to reduce the moi? 
recondite principles of the mathematics to 
the fenies, 431. 

Cupidity, inflance of, in a Highlander. :a:- 
vice ty gentlemen travelling to Scotland, 


41. 
D. 

Dagobert, account of his cruel charafie , 

-m 7s 

Danith iflands, the, produce an abundance 
uf corn, 161. 

Darnley, mavner of his death at the Kirk of 
Field, 239 3 remarks o. the authors of his 
affifination, ib. 3; ftri€tures on his quar- 
rel with Lord Robe ‘rt Stuart, 241, tranf. 
aftions in Scotland fuklequent to his 
death, 380; his funeral, 383 

» remarks on his character, 229; 
his mean and ferocious conduct in the 
murder of Rizwio, 231. 

Dearnefs of living in Copenhagen, recom- 
mended to the notice of t avellers to the 
North ; reafons afligned for it, 165-167. 

Debt, 


diffirent opinions 


her hu- 


- 






@ 





Debt, the nati nal, pertinent remarks on, 
410 

Defaulters of publ c money, inftances of 
their pafiing unpunifhed, 203. 

Deience, tcf fem of, hiftorical fketch of, 
3723 ) rattice’of the Romans, 373 

, the improvement of the na‘ional, 

coutidered, 474 

, natio. al, refources applicable tothe, 





— 





413. 

Den or cave, mytftical intgrpretution of this 
w rd introduced in the Apocelypfe. ac- 
cording to the “idea of Mr. Galloway, 
refuted, 19. 

De mark, o. erveti@ns on the genesal late 
ot, ldo, 





» refleftions on the pop mation 5 
ftate of agr culture, commerce, and im- 
provement, and its inferorty in this re- 
{: eét to moft other coantries, 161. 

Deichnew's ‘puflaje tarcugh the Frozen 
Ocean declared to be fabulous, 495. 

De Wareus, Viadam, tr. duced by RKeouffeau 
in his. ** Coate:ions,” 4735 her defence 
un ettaken, 479; memoirs relative to 
her, 480. 

Ditferences, religious, remarks.or Mr. Er- 
ikine on their tendency, 439- 

Dxocletian, the palace ot, complete and de- 
tailed defcription of, by M. Cafias, 40— 
443 ruinous ftace of it at prefent, 44. 

Diffe ters, remarks on thir vaton with 
a d avainft the church, 60. 

Drake, Dr. outlines of ti effeys, 399. 

, the opinio» of. refpetting Cowper's 
and Pope's tranlations @. Homer, 404 ; 
his charge aguintt Addifon refuted, iv. ; 
improper allufion to »wi.t, 405. 

Drama, remarks on tts influence at prefent; 
the German productions hig ly repre- 
henfibe; and remedi:s pointed out tor 
removal or abu'es in this relpect, 172 

Druiditm, firft -ompletely fubverted by 
Verma us, 33. 

Dunbavue, Lond, ftriking proof of his bi- 
getry, 326. 





F. 

Ebionites, the gofpel ufed by them auknown, 
129. 

Eden, the beauties of, deferibed by the god- 
defs Fancy, 180. 

Eu fices, religious, in Cornwall, defeription 
of them as containing a rich tund of archi- 
tectural antiity, 4o =, 

Edwards, Mr. J. remarks on his fermon 
preached on the death of Dr. Prie‘tley, 62. 

Eichhern, Dr. the opinion of, on the docu- 
ment uled by the Lvangelifts, refuted, 122. 

Eikon Bafilike, the, proved by Milton to be' 
the production of Charles I. go. 

Eleétion, perfons entitled to vete oa fuch oc- 
fion, in England, 2§0. 

Ellenborough, Lord, the’ charge of, to the 
Jury, on the trial of Troy v. Symonds, 
330-3 32. 

Emarvipation, Catholic, its influence on the 
glestiva of Members of Pasliament, 263- 

Npz 
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kik, manner of hunting that animal, 407. 

Eminect, Mr. his do luratuiw on the leativid 
concer ing the mildneis and .hunaarty of 
the Government in ireland, 297: 

England, the protperity of, to Le aleribed to 
moturchy aid prelaty, 25. 

Englith, cheir character deicribed by Freach 
WiC, 5U4~ 

Eprigrams, 112. 223, 224. 447. 

Lvangelits, oblervations un thew plan in con- 
itraing their narrations 5 and rejuct.on of @ 
grovuhdiefs kypothelis on that head, m5 5 
rewiarks oo the @rbal harm my wai Cheer 
writugi, 327; contiucred as the niftor.ans 
of miracles, a8, 

Emphatis, rewiarks relative to its ufe, its 
iumpert, &c. 418. 

Exchange, the pr.aciples of, difeuifed; ats 
templs tO prove its degraded Mute in Me- 
land, 79. 

Fancy, invocation to, and defeription of her 
powers, 180. 

Faicaily, wecount of that place aud its caftle, 
421. 

Fuit-prayer, objeCtionabie palluge in the lat, 
pointed gut, 53. 

Iedon, M: murdered by order ef General 
Ko. hambesu, 507. 

Fertiey, vant to che cuitle of, by Notzebue, 
267. 

Final, the Ew of, evidence of, on the triat 
ul Livy Vv. Sythoimls, Jo4. 

Flood, CLHPOUCOUS OpPiuoi seipeCting the num- 
ber of powple aearoyed vy at, refuted, ro. 
Flower. vs Literature, 18 4, praited tor ics ine 

gcuwity wad tate, 7 

Fuwe, ftuudingy expeuiency aad neceffity of 
havuig ay 4145 .Means o! levying it, ibs 

Foreign Pay oblepvauons oi tue policy of their 
inter:maxture with the natives of a country, 
illuttrated in the examples of Athens, 
Sparta, and Koute, 79. 

Fortifi aTwiid, the cHorisous expencee of, ace 
cofdug wo the Duke of Kichinone’s plan, 
281. 

a, the means of dininithing the 
ftrength and tecurey of a netion, 4.14. 

France, CVOANMONTY y fui prcrde dt uc Ant.- 
chrik, 4. 

Fraiklin exinbited as a phflufepher ty Fancy, 
1$2. 

French artifts in England, their arrogance in 
valuing their own works above thd.e of 
our own, conutidered, 149- 

French, the r ct velty totce mulattocs, 5055 
their courage accounted fur, 410. 

Frewch, vide: Vations On the atrocities come 
mitted ja Switzerland and other countrnes 
by the, 2673 proved to be the corrupticn 
of morals, ib. 

French, their ingenuity in deviling novelties 
269. 

Fund, the finking, its operations anc efieéts 
confidered, 408 ; the neceffity of rend sing 
it inalenable, ib. its infufficiency to Tee 
Jealp the Datos from its dcbtr, 410. 
‘ Ga ilce, 
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Galileo, hie sidheulous fentence by the Inqui- 
fition for herefy, Y> 50. 

Gallaway, Mr. his violent cenfure of the Gof- 
pel Magazine and Theological Review, 
2023. 

German, S<. fuppofedt» have been the bifhop’ $ 
fee of the monarchy of Cornwall, 26. 34. 
Germanus proved to how been the firft com- 

plete A stereo of druidifm, 33. 

—" $ Monument, remark of Kotzebue on, 
26 

Generation, eccentrie manner of expofing 
the abfurdity of the fyftems relpeciing, 
466 ; remarks on the infults offered to 
nature in the organs of, 470... 

Giafzow, detcription of that town and its 
environs; 134. 

Glenie, Mr. his remarks on the Duke of 
Richmond's plan of fortifications, 278. 

Glenic, Mr. cafes of his perfecution, 284. 

Gnottis the fect of, combated by' St. John, 
8 

God, the ways of, to man, ates vindi- 
cated, 9243 the inequality of his gifts in 
many refpects proved to be beneficial to the 
work, 93. 

Godwin's Fleetwood, 
on the plan of, 338. 

Goetz of Bulichingen, fhort account of, 265. 

Gordon, Mr. eulozy on his work on the 
fcience of defence, 380. 

Gofpel, the truth of the, more ftrongly proved 
by the evidence of provhecy, than by the 
evidence of miracles, 23, 24- 

————;" apparent contradictions in the, an- 
fwered, 114. 

Gover: ment, the Englith, accufed of tyranny 
towards the Irish, refutation of the charge, 
259. 

Grammar fehools, the ignorance of many 
matters of, 273. 

Great Britain, tha induftry and population of, 
inereafed, 406; obftruétiens to its pref- 
perity, 407. 

» Means recommended to remove 
the obftruetions, 408; foreign affistance 
proved to be unnecefiary to its defence, 
411 5 inexvediency of having allies even on 
equal terms, 413. 

Gr. tna-Green, marriages performed there 
“deemed odi us by all the inhabitants of that 

_ place, 286; their conduct on thefe oc.a- 

’. fions, ib. 

Grielbach, Dr. his hypothefis on the [cries in 
which the Eyaugelifts wrote their books, 
121. 


H, 
Hale, Sir M. tketch of the life of that great 
man, 172. 


general animadverfions 





» joined the rebelliqus fubjects of 
~ Charles L. in the flemn league in the year 
1643, ‘aconling to moft credjtavle authors 
1753 © romeuus account of this tranfaction 
given by his prefent biographer, Mr. Thiri- 
wall; complete refutation of the fame, ib 


et fe4: 
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Hardwicke, Earl of, the humanity of his ad- 
miniftration in Irelaud, 297. 

Happinefs, the philofophy of, curioufly 
difplayed, 471. 

Heilmon, remarks on feveral autique curio- 
fities at that place, 265. 

Hermaphrodites, their 
against tyrants, 467. 

Hezekiah, fingular eftufion on the charaéter 
of, 86. 

Honey Moon, the, confidered as a heavy co- 
medy, 69. 

Hoppner, fen, his motives for inftructing his 
fon_in the Perfian language, 148. 

Horfe, the white, explanation ef this expref- 
fion'in the Apocalypfe, 17. 

I 


caufe efpoufed 


Tee-boat, defeription of the, and manner of 
paffing over the ice in it, 162. * 

Icvnoelaftes, publifhed by Milton, remarks on 
the, 50. 

Idolatry, the rife of, fanciful and contradi€tory 
idea of, Controverted, 1o. 

Immorality, differen-e of notions refpe&ing 
it, in France and Kogland, 4§2. 

Inipiratation of the Evangeliits, remarks re- 
{pecting the, 361; meaning o; the word, ib. 

Incumbents, conddeiation of their non-reli- 
dence, 443. 

Inftruction, remarks on its important influ. 
ence on the poor, 

Invafion of England, probability of the enemy's 
defeat in the event of an, 280. 

Invafion, obfervations refpecting, 411. 

Ireland, remarks on the hiftory o7 that coun- 
try, 2593 proois of the turbulency of its 
inhabitants in ancient and in modern times, 
ib. 

Treneus, the opinion of, refpe@ing the writ- 
ings of St. John, 364. 

Italy, advantages to which the natives of, 
were entitled to in the Roman republic, So. 

Jacobites, opinion concerning them ; admitted 
by Mr. Laing to have fome literary merit, 
226. 

Jakuyk, difmal defcription of travelling in 
that country, 497 

Jakutes, remarks on their mannefs and ha: 
bits, 498. 

Jews, remarks on their religious opinions at 
the time of our Saviour’s : appearance, QI. 

John, St. the live and character of, defcribed, 
363; his obje& in writing his gold, 
364—368. 

Jones, Sir W. thort ketch of his biography, 
244; his early allicuity to poetry, 245 5 
original foecies of entertainment invented 
by that gentleman, while at fchool, 245; 
his pragrefs in clafiical literature, aad great 
proficiency in the Greek idioms in parti- 
cular, 246; firft {recimen of his poetical 
productions, at the age of fifteen, 246; 
his initiation at Oxford in 1764, at firft iecls 
mortified, but is foon reconciled, 247 ; 
ftuslies Arabic under a native of Aleppo, 
named Mirza, 248; manner of {pending 
his vacations, ib. ; is appointed in 1765, 

as 








as private tutor to the prefent Earl of Spen- 
cer, 248 , is offered a Gtuation by the Duke 
of Grafton, withes it to be con‘erred uson 
his Arabic tutor, but is difappointed, 248 ; 
accompanies Lord Spencer to Spa, ib. 5 his 
tranflation of a Perfiau maoufcript, at the 
requett of his Danith Majetty, 249 3 writes 
a treatife en Oriental Poetry, ib. 

Jufeph's dream, curious parapirale on Jacob's 
interpretation of it, 16. 

Judge Adevucate, whether military or naval, 
the dutics of a, 267. « « 

K. 

Kamtfchadales, fingular manner of obtain- 
ing an uddition to their ftock of provi- 
fions, 499. 

Koriakow, General, fhort account of his fay 
at and departure irom Zurich, 267. | 

Kotzebue, ftrictares on the immoral tendency 
of his drametic. writings, aud the injury 
already induced by thm; 142; bis fenti- 
ments on the difference between travelling 
and living, 1443 his animwdverhons on the 
ftate of the roads in Saxony, ib. ; repre- 
hends the fyftem of education in boarding 
fchools fur young ladies, 145; is charmed 
with the country about (,eulelverg, ib. 5 his 

_ lucignation at the demolition of the bewuti- 
ful ipring of Wolfsbrunnen, ib. ; relates un 
interefting and pathetic flory ofa bliud wo- 
man of fourtcore, 147. 

Kittner, Mr remarks on his minutenef? in 
defcribing his tour in 1798 3 his favourable 
opinen of Englith manutactures, 159. 

L. 

Ladies, opinion refpetting them, 399. 

Laing. Mr. inyputes the murder of Darnley to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 226; imputes to 
her wcriuninal intercourfe with Rizzio, 231. 

Laws, general obfervations onthe, 251; thofe 
of a mandatory and compuliory kind proved 
to be the foundeft, 252. 

Lifcard, concluced to have been the feat of 
monarchy in Coruwall, 27. 

Libels on Dr. Troy, trials tor, .283—332 5 
ground on which the trials are founied, 
288, 289; enquiry, why they did got take 
place in Dublin, 315. 

Liberal, remarks on the improper uf of that 
word, 59. 

Limmat, beautiful profpet onthe river, 266. 

Love, virtuous, in the marriage itate, excel- 
leat reficétions on, 353. 

Love, Platonic, fpecimen of fentiment cun- 
formant to, 454. 

Lucius, a celcorated literary character of the 
feventeenth century, account of, 37- 

Luke, St. declared not to have written under 
the influence of infpiration, 359; difference 
ef opinions refpegting his extraction, 30. 

» the gofpel of, to whom aridrefied, 

362; opinion of T. Hafe on this point, tb. 

» motives for writing his gofpel, 353. 








Macneil, the uncommon hiftory of, def «ibed 
by Godwin, 352. 
Malmignata. Sec Tarantula, 
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Man. remarkson the different fpecies of, 467. 

Man-child, explanation o that-expreffion ace 
cording to Mr. Ga loway, 6, 

Mark, St. fources which he employed in 
writing the gofpel, 358. ‘ 
Marriage, recommended to be encouraged 

among the poor a) a check upon vice, 156. 

————, notios of Mr. Godwin ou the 
fubsect Qiy 340; hiftery or himels, 3443 
his deicriptiun or Oxford, ib. 

Marih, Mr. his expotition of thofe writers who 
pronounce the Evangelifts to be copyifts, 
1203 his fingular realy ing on the verbal 
harmony Oi Loe Evan, cliils re iuted, 325. 

———-, the difingenuous conduct of, repre. 
hended, 428. 

Mary, Queen ot Scots, different opiigons with 
reipeci to her guilt and innocent, 226; 
her moral and mental qualicafitions allowed 
to be very accoumpliihed, 2283 her coniees 
rence with Murray aud Lethingtou, 2334 
proof of her placabjlity and cafeor temper, 
2345 is unjuftly, fatgg, at Stirling, to bave 
rejtored the confittorial yusildidign of the 
Archbithop of St. Andetws, 2353 the 
charge of her indifference to hee autband 
refuted, ib.; two letters to Buthwell, laid 
tu have been writte» by ber, cen saiirated 
to be forgeries, 236; her reulal to give 
the affaflius a warrant for the ceath of her 
hufband, 238; fome prefumptueus provis 
of her guilt refuted, 241.0380; is leized 
and.couveyed to the cattle ot Dunbar by 
Bothwell, 391. - 

» falfely charged by Mt, 

Laing with having had a foreknowledge of 

the affaflination ot ber husband, 234. 

— ; evidence of ber not be- 








ing acceflary to the icizwe of her perlonls 
3925 her perfon viviated by Bothwell, ib.; 
remarks on this vutrag’s 3935 acegunt of 
her marriage with Botswell, and fuble- 
quent treatmeut, 394; furcenders te the 
rebels at Carly rry-iull, b.; her letter to 
Bothwell, a maniieitt iorgery, ib. jis ree 
moved to the cattle of Lucnievin, 395. 

Matthew, St. in what language the gofpel was 
written by, 127. 

Mawman, Me. fuiutary adv.ce to, for him to 
follow in future, 287. 

Melville, Lori, coufidered as a moft perfecuted 
man, 75. 





, not guilty of Violating the 
Aét of Parliament, aceording to Mr. Mace 
leod, 2043 the pubuc prejudce raifed 
againft hin, 206. 

Meadicants in Pacis, remarks.on the, 270, 

Michaelis, ftriclures of, on the burial of 
Chrift, 370. 

Midihipmen, new regulation refpe€ing them, 
made by Lord St. Vincent, approved ot, 256. 

Milner, William, the grandather of Sir Wil- 
liam, the virtuous chara@ter of, 234. 

Milton, the name of, familiarized a: a patriot, 
47; account of his iiterv.cay wth the ta 
mous Galileo, then a prif wer tu the ingui- 
fition, 49 3 his Arcopagetica, or ipecch aoe 
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the liberty of the prefs, a valuable leza-v,40. 

Miracles, general remarks ov them, 45 relatud 
ia the vible, 113. 

Mitre, hittorical inveftigation of its origin, 
firft difcovercd on the head of the Syriau 
gu ilels Cybele, 32. 

Mudel-loufe for naval architefture at Copen- 
hagen, curious model coutained in it, 165. 

Monarcay and prelacy, the profperity of Eng- 
laud, afeyived to, 25. 

Monuments, French, the mufexm of, remarks 
of Kotzevue on the, 273 

Mora ity, allerted to be founded in feif-love, 
4° }- 

-——~m-, Chriftian, ideas of, 170. 

Murray, anttance of his fubtiety previous to 
the ailaifination of Darnley, 244. 

» proof of his having confp.reéd to mur- 
der Darnley, 229 385. : 

Mutiny AG, :emurks on the circumstance 
which firit gave rife to jt, 2525 its great 
extent confi ered, #. 

Manjiroux, defcription of a whinafical cha- 
racter uncer that name, 462. 

Matrimony, extraordinary fentiments on, 
460. 

Mount Velan, excurfion to the fummit of, 
455. 





' N. 

Napo'eon, the mufeum, remarks of Kotzebue 

‘ on, 276, 

Navy, the Danith, arcount of in July 1798, 
defcribed-by M. Kiittner, 166. 

Nazarenes, remarks on the -gofpe! ufed by 
them, 165. 

Newton, chara€terifed as a philofopher by 
Fancy, 182. 

Wifber, Dr. his chemical dictionary repre- 
hended, 428. 

Nobility, the.r general character at the publi- 
cation of the * Spectator,” 403. 

Le Noir, Alexander, his preieliction to mo- 
numents of antiquity, 273. 

Non-rejidence, the inftunces of, ftated to be 
lefs numerous than fuppoted, 443 

North’, Roger, folemn cen fure of Judge Hale 

_ for fubicribing to the infanious coveuant of 
1643, p. 179. 

Noveis, hiuts on their gen_ral caft, 449. 

Oath of allegiance deciared as not binding a 
Catholic to a protehu: t tate, according to 
feveral general councils, 325. 

Offences, their claffificutiun in the naval and 
military art.cles of war, 253 

Ofiris, the Egyptian, animariverfions on the 
sontraverfy refpeCting the, 102 

Oxford, infiuation agaitt it refuted, 345. 

Outlaw, the Venetian, outlines of the drama 
fo called, 435. 


Palaces in Denmark, their inferiority with re- 
Speci to regal dignity, 167. 

Paper-currency in Irelaud, remarks on the, 79. 

Papifts, their declaration refpecting unchan- 
geablenefs of their religion, 10g. 

Poctry, 112. 334-336 496. 


— 
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Parents. t' ¢ neceffity of invetinaahem with 
authority : ver th ir children, 4,:. 

Parfiaus, ple.fiig details of their wnulements 
defi ribed by Kotzebue, 268 

Parietiim, or love of our country, 88. 

Phy Sognomy, the cabinet of, remurks ‘on it 
by Kuta bue, 246. 

Plague, meafures fuggefted. by Dr. Pearfon 
for counteracting its baleful eects, 84. 
Plymouth, ditperfluty of extending the fyftem 

uf fortificetion there, 280. 

Poems, by Mr. Courtier commended for their 
unadulterated feeling, 185—~137. 

Poor, the Immenfe fum expended “annually 
for their fupport im England, 1555 opi- 
niens respecting their former an preient 
treatment, ib.; remedy pointed out for 
leflening the expence of their tupport, by 
proper employtnent, 156—153. 

Pwor'’s ates, inftunce of unequal aflefinent 
in the, 76. 

Pope, the conduct of the, reprobated for fub- 
in.tting to the humiliating a@ of crowning 
the Corfican ufurper. 

Popes of Rome, their atheifn confidered as a 
éeadly draught by Mr. Galloway, 13. 

Popery, the fpirit of, pronounced by Adding- 
tun co be a bundle of fuperitition, 210. 

Popham, Sir Home, remarks on his unjutt 
treatment WY the Board of Admiralty under 
Lord St. Vincent, 70 ; proofs of his alacrity 
aid economy in the public firvice, 71 ; 
unqualified decumeuts in favour of his con- 
duct and abilities by shitinguithed charac- 
ters, ib, 

Portimouth, the folly of fortifying it accord- 
jug t- the Duke of Richmond's plun, 280. 

Pott, good regulations on this head in Den- 
mark, 161. 

Poftenty, euties owing tuy by the piefent 
generation, 98. 

Prayers for the fick, remarks on the neceffity 
vf, 2 17-219. 

Prelacy and monarchy, the glory of Englund 
attributed to, 25. 

Preis, the liberty of the, attempts of fime 
raucorous Whigs to fhackle it, 48. 

» its preient degraded 

ftute on the Continent evident fiom a paf- 

fase in Kotzelue’s j.uivey, 143 

» TeMashs on, and 








it. influence, 277. 

Prietley, Dr. outlines of his life pourtrayed 
by Mr. J. Edwards, 62; his educition til 
hé fettled ia Birminghain, 63 5 his libel 
on the Britith laws on different occafions, 
64; the riots in Birmingham owing to his 
licentious proceedings, ib. ; remarks on his 
intercepted correfpondence, 653 ftrictures 
ou his sarewell feramon at Hackney, 66. 

Pronunciation, remarks on, 417. 

Prophecies, remarks on the kind of language 
in which chey were written, 16; remarks 
on the ufe and intent of, 17. 

Providence, fermon on the unequal allotments 
of, 363. 


Quan 








, 

Quantities, variable, iliuftratian ef the propo- 
fition, 436. 

Rm. . 

Raid of Be. h, or convention of the eftates at 
Perth, an important incident in: the life of 
Mary, ftri€tures on it, 229. 

Rebellion in ireland, formed by the union of 
C.tholics and Proteftants, 295- 

Rebels, remarks on the a¢t.for reitoring their 
forfeited etates in Scotiand, 423. 

Recamier, Madam, opiniéu &f Kotzebue con- 
cerning, 272. 

Recollection, poetical defcription of, 186. 

Redemption, univerfal and part:cular, miftaken 
ideas of, reétified, 100. 

Redefiale, Lord, vindicated for diftinguifhing 
between Englith and Irifh Roman Catho- 
lics, 74. 

Reeves, Mr. expedient propofed by, for 
eftablifhing a bible fociety; his objec- 
tions to the manner of diftributing bibles 
by other focieties, 137 ; his remarks on 
the prefent degraded ftate of the bible, as 
given away by them, and denominated 
by him ‘nominal bidles, 138—-140; his 
ftri€tures on edition with or without ex- 
planatory notes, 141; his plan com- 
mended, 142. 

Reformation, reafons why it is ftill ineom- 
plete, 291. 

Religion, the relaxation in, comments on, 
197. 

Review, the Anti-Jacobin, charges againft 
it, for inflammatory language againft Dr. 
Troy, 294. 

Riin-deer, method ufed by the Jukagirs to 
k Ii them, 408. 

Religion, deiftical fentiments of, 462. 

, indecent attack on, 472. 

Revolution in France, remarks on the atro- 
ci’ies and crimes of the, 459. 

Rhine, the fall of the, unequal to the ex- 
peétation of Kotzebue, 24». 

Rich and poor, ftatement of their compara- 
tive condition, 93. 

Richmond, Duke of, obfervations on his 
extenfive plans of fortifying England, 
278 ; is ftrongly eenfured by Mr. Glenie, 
283. 

Rights, natural, the affertion of, in the pre- 
fent ftate of fociety, declared to be aa 
enthufiaftic vapour, 251. 

Riots, in Birmingham, in the year 4780, 
fale ftatements of the, refi fied, 64. 

Rizzio, David, murdered in the pre‘ence of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by conf{pirators, 
930; remarks on their motives for the 
atrocious a, ib. 

Rochambeau, remarks on hs cruelty to- 
wards the inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
his defence, &c. 502. 

Romans, their principlesin vanquifhing na- 
tions, 80 ; 80,000 maffacred in one day 
by order of Mithridates, $1. 

Rome, the church, its infallibity attempted 
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to be proved, 259; the declaration of 
the clergy o Fiance, in 1782, con dered, 
260; avowal of the /ngl th members in 
1788-9, refpeéting the obnoxiou. doc 
tines of, 2013 flrange declaration, that 
it holds no dottrines inimic :| to the peace 
and fafety of the Proteftant: government 
ot: efe realms, 262; its political prin- 
ciples denied to have undergone any 
change, 264. 

Rofcius, the young, enthufiaftic folly of the 
public in their encouragement of, 432. 
Rufe, Mr. his ideas refpeét.ng the abolition 

of werkhoufes, 1<7. 

Rouffeau, his licentious afperfion of differ- 
ent characters reprobated, 477- 

Ruecea, defcription of the grand and woe- 
derful fall of the, by M. (affas, 46. 

Rofiiins, Opinion of the Swifs on the, 266. 

Knffians, remaiks on their geveral charac- 
ter, 500. 

Rylond, the Rev. Mr. the defence of, by 2 
parifhioner, 104; his charaéter defended 
by a Warwickthire.clergyman, 106—109. 

Ss 


Sabi»ns, remarks on the principles of that 
feet, 366. 

Salona, celebrated in antiquity for its exce!- 
lent trout and Sreat population, 45. 

Science, the progrefs of, traced from 
Ecypt, through ancient and modern 
Greece to Rome, and thence to Britain, 
181. 

“a their neglect of their ancient poets, 

Scotch gentlemen, abfurd remarks on them 
made vy Mr. Mawman, 286. 

Scriptures, contradi@tory opinions of Mr. 
Galloway refpeting the meaning of the 
word, 5. . 

Sea-man, opinion relative to h's aual ex- 
iftence, 467. 

Schuppack, Michael, account of that fingu- 
lar charafter, 458. 

Self-love itted to be the foundation of ma- 
rality, 464. 

Self-defince, the legality and neceffity of, 
proved, 97. 

Sharp, Mr. G. brief account of. 51. 

Shrew, the poetical defeription of, 432. 

Svap, a folution of, recommended in cafes 
vw poifoning with arfenic, 82. 

Society, civil, the feeming abfurdities and 
imperfections of, attempted to be bur- 
lefqued. 76°78. 

Solomon, King of Cornwall, his converfion 
to Chriftianity, 34. 

Sorcery, revolting inftance of 497. 

Soul,.defultory opinion, refpefling its na‘ure 

nd faculty, 465. 468 

Spala'ro, the bay of, int ecfting defcription 
of this beautiful perfpeftive, by M. Caf- 
fas, 3% - 

Speétator, iketch of 4 excellent plan and 

fuperiority in point of intereft, 300. 


Spee- 
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Spefigtor: fpiit of the times. when that 
work was publ fhed, 402. 

Sproe. brief defcription of the fmall ifland 
of, 162, 

St.. Domingo, the utility of that col@ny to. 
France, 503. 

St. Vincent, Lord, admitted to be 4 coura- 

- geous and fkilful admiral, but void of all 
qua’ ties for a ftatefman, 74; ftriétures on 
the vivlence of his difpoiition, ib. 

——, the immodcrate zeal o*, 
to filence the prefs, 202. 

—~ » inftance of his ilrbera- 
lity, in rofufing leave to inf cét the lift 
of naval courts martial, 258, ‘ 

Stars, exolanation of the word, ufedin the 
Apocalypfe, 18. 

Stone, letter fr 1m that traitor to Dr. Prieft- 
ley found among his manufcripts at Bir- 
mingham, 68. 

Sui ide, remarks on, 471 ; laid particularly 

_ to the charge of the Englith, ib. « 

Supremacy, papal, proved to be a funda- 
mental article of the Roman charch, 36. 

$word, utiliry of fcientific defence by the, 
372; confidered hiftorically, ib.;  prin- 
ciples of the prattice, 373. 

Syllable, * erron soufly fiuted to become 
lengthened by potition, 418 

Symouds, Mr. defence for, tnade:by Mr 
Garrow, on his trial, for publithing a li- 
bel on Dr. Troy, $08. 

' Switzerla:d, remarks on the pi@urefque 
fcenery of, 456 ; characteriftic appe*rance 

, of the m untaineers in, ib.; the ment 
eultiv. tion of the peafauts in general ex- 
empl. fied, 457. 








Tales, Perfian, rem: arks on fome,. 148; 
quotat ons from differen, 150 #t feg 
Tarantula, the Corfican, defeription of that 


odious infeét, its malignity, &e. 38. 

Tatler, general character of the, at its com- 

_ mencement, 309. ‘ 

Teachers, ftatete inflifting penalties on un- 
li-enfed, necefiity of enforcing this regu- 
lation, 211. 

Teignmouth, Lord, his explana’ion of the 
liberal batis of the Brtith and Fore:ga 
Bible Society, 52; is a tacked by a fub- 
urban clergyman, and fcandaloufly mif- 
reprefented, 56. 

Theophilus conjeétures refpeCting the qua- 
lity and rank of,. 762. 

Thornton, Col proof of his ignorance of 
hiftury and general knowledge, 420. 

Toleration, government of Kagiand ftated 
to obferve it in an eminent degree, 293 ; 
its neceffity particularly uader the prefent 

_.cifteunttance:, 294, 
Trau, accunt of the ifle of, made by M. 


Caflas, 37. 





Travellers, general remarks on the nature 
of their purfu'ts, 283—23 5. 

Troops of the line, dangerous influence of 
their licentioufnefs on others mingling 
with therm, 90. ~ 

Troy, Da his exhortation to tae Catholic 
clergy, on the occafion of the late rebel. 
lion, 296. 

Tichutfchki, theig manner of living, cuf- 
toms, &¢. 501. - . 

U. 
Unitar an truth. notable proof of, 67. 
Uri, lake of, Pease ee deferibed, 349. 


Vagrancy in Paris. ev aioe more ‘xtenfive 
than in any other capit.l of civilized 
Europe, 271. . 

Vifitations, parochial, the bad confequences 
of neglett in, 333. 

Volney’s Ruins, a defigned attack upon 
Chrittianity, 102; the abfurdity of his 
attack expofed by Mr. Cockburn, ib. 

Voliaire, ftri€tures on his religious tenets, 
q6o. 

Vowels, mode ef making their long and 
fhort founds, 416. 

Ww 


War, denied to be unlawful, 97. 

War, tht Articles of, a guide tn the exer- 
cife of the duties of a military Judge Ad- 
vocate, or h's deputy, 257- 

War, in modern times proved to be lefs 
deftructive than formerly, 371. 

War, fentiments on thortening the periods 
of, 410. 

Warfare, what made of, beft adapted to 
the defence or England, in the event of 
invafion, 28°. 

Ww athington, the temporifing manner in ef- 
feéting the istdep: ndence of North Ame- 
rica, highly commended, 281. 

Water, common diftilled, the ufe recom. 


mnded as a very efficacious remedy in 
cancers, 83. 

Wellweod's fermons, Sir H. M. commend- 
ed, 171. 

Whigs, the Whigs, charged with filencing 
the prefs, 202. 

Whitaker, Mr. the opinion of, refpeéting 
the Antichrift, 2. 

» ¢hegy on his furvey of the 

ancient cathedral @f Cornwall, 35. 

—, his opinion of buchanan, 








385. 
Wolleftonecraft, Mary, reafons why her fo- 
ciety was fhunned by ladies after her 
Marriage, 342. 
Worthip, ftrange interpretation of a feriptu- 
ral patfage oa this head, 12. 
Z 


Zuri, remarks on the abundance of Roman 
antiquities difeovered in the ife ot, 30. 
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Table of the Titles, Authors’ Names, &e. of the Publications reviewed 
in this Volume, including beth the Original Criticifn, and the 
ixeviewers Reviewed, 


A. 

Adams’s Roman H ftory, 79. 

i, 

Bennet’s Brit th Confide ce in Perilous 
Times, a fermon, 85 

Bing ams Aniwer to t’e Defence of the 
Reét + 0! Crotchet, 428. 

Bl. gdon’. Fi wers f Literat :re for 1804, 76. 

Britton’s «rch teftural Antiquities of Great 
Brit ind {play d 427 

Buonaparté, a fatire, his coronation, a vi- 
fiun, 189 

C. 

Caffas’s Travels in Liria a d Dalmatia, 36 

Co cife State of Fucts, a, relative to Sir Home 
Popham, 70. 

Country Clergyman’s Addrefs to Lord 
Teignmouth, occationed y_ his Ad refs 
t» the C ergy on the oritifh and Foreign 
Bibie Society, 51 

Courtier’s Poems, 185. 

Culinz Famulatrix Medicine, 208. 

D. 

Drake's Bivgraphical, Critical, and Hiflo- 

rical Effays, 398. 


Edlin’s Treatife on the Art of Bread-mak- 
ing, &c, 425 

Edwa dss Srmon on the-Deith of Dr. 
Prieftley, 61. 


Elegant Sharper, the, or the Science of 


Villainy explained, 426. 
Ellifton’s Venerian Outlaw, 435. 
Effay on the Englifh Elemen:s, Accents, 
aid Profody, 416. 
Extraét from Notes taken on Appeal againft 
an Affetiment far Poor's Rates, 75. 
F, 
Father and Son, 448. 
G 
Galloway’s Hifto:y of the Church of Rome, 


1. 
Godwin’s Fleetwood, or the New Man of 
Feeling, 337- 
Gordon’s Treatife on the Science of De- 


fenc., 371. 
H 


Hales’s Trial for printing a Libel on Dr. 
Troy, 332. 

Holcroft’s Lady of the Rock, 70. 

Hoppner’s Oriental Tales, 148. 

Hoftrors, the, of Negro Slavery exifting in 
our Weft India ee 75. 

Inchbald’s To Marry or not to Marry, a 
Comedy, 208, 

Johntton’s Chrift Crucified, a fermon, 99. 


Kotzebue’s Journey from Berlin to Paris, 
142. 264. 


Kiittnef’s Travels through Denmark and 
Sweden, 1.9 
L. 
Lambert's Adventures of Cooroo, 70. 
Lains's Hiftory of Scotland, 295. 380. 
Lantiecr's Travellers in switzerland, 449. 
Lattre’s Defence of Rochambeau, 502. 
etter to a Country Clergyman, 51 
Letter to Dr. ‘troy, on the Corenation of 
Buon parte, 73 
Letter 'o the Rev. G. Birder, 189. 
Leic ‘ten:iein s Geographical and otatiftical 
Journal, 512 
Love and Sat re, &eNg32. 
Luther's Hiftory of the Reformation, 485. 
M. 
Macleod’s Stri€ture, on the Tenth Report 
of the Commiutfhoners of Na al Enquiry, 


’s Refleftions on the Proceedings 

againft Lord Mel. ille, 202. 

Macdia mids Enquiry into the Syftem of 
National Defence, ,06. 

Mann’s Chron@iogical Fable of Univerfal 
Hiftory, 480. 

M.wman’s Excurfion to the Highlands of 
Scotland, 28°. 

Marth’s Kemarks on “Michaelis's Introduce. 
ton to the New Te lament, 213. 358. 
M’Arthur’s Principles and Prattice of 

Courts Martial, 250 
Memcirs of Madame de Warens, 476. 
Michaelis’s Introduétion to the New Tefta- 
ment, 113. 358. 
Mortehan's Treatife on the Paffions, 511. 
Mortimer s Lite of john Milton, 47, 
Morton's school ot efor, 69. 
N 
Newton on Prime and Ultimate Ratios and 
the Critical Review, 4.35. 
Nifbet’s General Dict onary of Chemiftry, 
428, 
oO. 
Obfervations on the Duke of Richmond's 
Plans of Fortifica ion, 277. 
Oulton’s Traveller's Guide, 207. 
P. 
Parneli’s Principles of »Currency of Ex- 
change, 78 
Pearfon’s Pla» for flopping the Progrefs of 
Malignant Contagio., 84. 
Yipis’s Art of preferv ng Health, 509 
Poftfcript to the Letter to the Rev. G. Bur- 
der, 189. 
R. 
Reece’s Domelti. Mgdical Guide, $1. 
Reeves's Propofais of a Bible Socicty, 137. 
Reign, the, of Fancy, 180. 
Ritchie's Sermon before the Direétor of the 


Afylum for the Blind, gt. 
Oo Ritchie's 
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Ritchie’s Duty. of Prayer for National De- 


fence, a fermon, 97. * 
Roman Catholic Petition, the, unfanétion- 
ed, 71. 


Roicius, the Youpg, an admonitory Poem, 
432. . 

Rois's Obfervations on the Poor-Laws, 155. 

S. 

Sale’s Thilofop>y of Nature, 464. 

Saryt'chew s Travels through Siberia, 494. 

Sepping’s Statement of the Cafe between 
Captain Kaen and himiel!, 427. 

Self-denying Whig, 448. 

Skinner's Faft Sermon, 197. 

Sawerby’s Def ripton of Models to explain 
Cryttallography, 43%. 

Symonds’ ' rial for a Libél on Dr. Troy. 


I. 
Teignmouth’s (Lord) bife and Memoits of 
Sir Will. Jones, 244. 






Table of the Titles, Author’s Names, £8. 


Thoughts on the Proteftant Afcendancy in 
. Ireland, 259. 
“Thornton's Sporting Tour, 140. 420. 
Tobin's Honey Moon, 69. 
Too many Cooks, a farce, 70. 
Thitlwall’s Moral and Religious Works of 
Judge Hale, 172. 
Thefpian Diétiovary, the, 207. 
Troy v. Symonds, in a Trial fora Libel, 
288. 
Typographical Marks ufed in correéting 
Prools explained, 427. 


Whitaker's Antient Cathedral of Cornwall, 
24. 

Wellwood's Sermons, 167. 

White's Sermon on the Excellence of the 
Church of England, 196. 


Titles of the Effays, Letters, Poetry, &c. ia ihe Mifcellaneous Part of 
of this Volume. 
N. B. For remarkable Paffages fee the General Index. 


Buonaparte and the Literary Journal, 219. 

Co troverly refpeéting the New Church at 
Bath, 514. 

Detence of t.¢ Rev. Mr. Ryland, 104. 

Ey grains, 112. 2/3. 447. . 

Falconer’s, Mr. Letter to the Printer of the 
Bath Chronicle, 520. 

to the Bifhop of Bath, 
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621. 

Foxes, the Two, 335. 

Foxes’ lai', the. 424. 

G sdiner’s (Dr.) Letter to Mr. Falconer, 
615. 

Incognitus's Letter to the Editor, 199. 

In Amicam Formiani, 223. 

Letter on the 'econu edition of Obfervations 
on Dr. Sourges’s Pamphlet refpe&ing the 
Non-Refidence of the Cleruy, 442. 

Modeft kequeft, a, 223. 

Neccflity, the, of Prayers for the Sick, 217. 
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* On People ridiculoufly tenacious of atten- 


tion, 335. 

Oxlee’s Crit que upon a Place in Cock- 
burne’s Remarks on Volney’s Ruins, 101. 

CEconomy of Cookery, 221. 

On Formian’s Miftrefs, 223. 

Poetry, 324. 446. 

Reflections on Popery, 208. 

Remarks on the Trial for a Libel in the An- 
ti-Jacobin Review, 438. 

Ruinous Safety, 224. 

Sea-boy, the, 324. 

Starement of exifting Abufes, 211. 

noioriwus ——, 332. 

Seri us and Important Queftions on Paro- 
chial Rates, &c. 215. 

The Criterion, 224. 

Warwickthire Clergyman’s Defence of Ry- 
land, :06. 
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FRRATA. 
Page 323, line 1, for ‘* confession” read Conclufien. 
Page 418, line 17, fromthe bottom, for frange read frronger. 





In Mr. Newton's Letter to the Editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 


Page 436. In all the algebraical expreffions, for the fign of multiplica- 
tion put the fign of addition, except between 4 and x, B and y, lines g and 
11; and between D and x, B and y, line 19; in which places put both the 


figns of addition and fubtraction. 


Page 437; line 3, for Hallis read Wallis; 1. 7, fortread 3 1 43, 


for a read aVI, ‘and for I read J. 
multiplication put the fign of addition, except in liné 12. 


And in every place, for the figu of 

















